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TO THE 


| Moſt Reverend Father in God, 


HOMAS. 
Lord Archbiſhop of Canterbury, &c. 


May it pleaſe your Grace, 
NE who appear d for the Church in time of her 
greateſt Danger: Briskly defended her Do- 
Frines againſt the daring Aſſaults of her moſt viru- 
lent Oppoſers : Took care to erect a Synagogue for 
od where He found a Synagogue for Satan: And 
One whoſe Life has all along been one continued 
ermon againſt Vice and Immorality, does well de- 
ſerve to wear a Mitre. And the fixing of ſuch an 
One at the Heln of this National Church, did not 
only proslaim the Royal Wiſdow in making that 
prudent Choice; but did alſo. prognoſticatè to the 
Church herſelf what ſhe has ſeen already come to 
paſs: Even thoſe wiſh'd-for Halcyon Days, and 
Safety from Danger, which, by the Care of ſuch an 
Able, Watchful Pilot, (he has, Thanks to Heaven, 
hitherto enjoyd. This aighty Bleſſing L moſt Re- 
verend Father] we owe, under the * 
5 ro- 
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Providence of God, to your Grace's excellent Ii 
Management of Things. And, as twere not e- IB. 
nough to influence and govern the Eſtabliſhed p 
Church at home, your Grace takes alſo care to en- 
large her Bounds, and the number of her Member, 


abroad. Blefs'd be God, our implacable Adverſa- : 
ries can no longer upbraid us with a ſapine Neglect 
of our Heather American Neighbours in their Spiri- 
tual Concerns. We may now boaſt of a ſettled Soci-! 
ety de propaganda Fide as well as they: And hope 
to bring over, in progreſs of Time, good ſtore of} 
real Converts to the Truth, in lien of the many 
pretended Ones of theirs. That moſt venerable! 
Society, as it conſiſts of a conſiderable number ti 
of excellent Perſons both in Church and State, ſo L 
it is ſingularly happy in having the berefit of d. 
your Grace's ready Advice and Aſſiſtance upon 
all occaſions. You are indeed the main Spring, 4 
that animates that truly Chriſtian Body ; and it is xe 
your extraordinary Teal for the Cauſe of Chriſt |] a] 
that gives Life and Vigour to her many great |] at 
Deſigns. | G b. 
Upon which account it is, That I preſume to te 
lay at you Grace's Feet this nem Edition of the tr 
following Geographical Treatiſe. For having U 
conſidered in it | under the general Head of h 
Religion] the Spiritual State of Mankind thro allt. 
Quarters of the known World; and find ing, V 
by a modeſt Calculation, that ſcarce 5 of 25 
Parts thereof are Chriſtian: Who can refrain 4 
from wiſhing, that the thick Miſts of Pagan 


Fo- © 
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Izmorance and Error were diſpell'd by the radiant 


Beams of the Sun of Rzghreonſneſs ; ſo that thoſe 
People who fit in Darkneſs might know the True 
God their Maker: And be yet ſo happy as to 
I ſee the ſaving Light of the Goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt. 
My Lord, ] There is none, I'm confident, that 


more cordially wiſheth this than your ſeif; and 
none more earneſtly deſireth, that all human 
Means were uſed to effect the ſame in thoſe Parts 
of the Heathen World, where the Engliſi Nation 
is moſtly concern d. To whom therefore could 


i ſo properly addreſs my ſelf as to your Grace? 
Being well aſſur d that you'll leave no Stone un- 
turn d, in endeavouring to ſet that moſt defirable 


Deſign on foot, when You, in your Godly Wif- 
dom, ſhall ſee it truly feaſible. | 


That great Work, Im ſenſible, requires the joint 
Aſſiſtance of many Hands, and calis aloud for the 


ready Concurrence of every Chriſtian; and truly 


all who bear that Honourable Title may be 
aſſiſtant therein one way or other; whether it be 
by their Advice, their Prayers, or their Parſe. But 
to promote the ſame in the moſt expeditious 
manner, it's much to be wiſh'd that ſuch a Gloriozs 
Undertaking were made a National Concern, and 
had a proper Fund appointed for it in a Parliamen- 
tary way. This ſtil! remains to be done; and all 
Men belieye, That theres none ſo likely to bring 
That about as Tour Grace, whenever a favoura- 
ble Juncture ſhall offer. In the mean time, may 
Heaven long preſerve Your Grace in Health and Wel- 


fare: 
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fare: And bleſs with ſucceſs your many Noble De- 
figns for the Chrrch of God. May it graciouſly 
pleaſe the True God, the Soveraign Lord of Heaven 
and Earth, to wake known his Ways upon Earth, 
his ſaving Health among all Nations. May the 
Chariot Wheels of the bleſſed Goſpel drive ſwiftly | 
thro the whole inhabited world: And may all” the 
Kinedoms thereof become the Kinedoms of the Lord | 
and of his Chriſt. In fine, may it pleaſe God to call - 
in his ancient People the Jews, with the fulnefs 
the Gentiles: That as there is but ane Shepherd, | 
fo there may be but one Sheepfold. This is the daily 
Prayer of the beſt Church upon Earth, and the Hheartiy 
Wiſh and Petition of every True Son thereof: Parti- 
cularly Him who is, with the profoundeſt Venera- 


May it pleaſe our Grace, 
Nour Grace's 
Moſt Obedient, + 


Humble Servant; i 
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(with the profoundeſt Reſpect) | 
Dedicated by 
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THE 


PREFACE 


T principal Deſign in publiſhing the following Trea- 
N tiſe, is to preſent the younger ſort of our Nobili- 
J ty and Gentry, with a Compendious, Pleaſant and Me- 
¶ thodical Tract of MODERNGEOGRAPHYT, 

that moſt uſeful Science, which highly deſerves their Re- 
gard in a peculiar manner. F it bh. alledg'd, That tbe 
I Yorld is already overſtockt with Compoſures of this Nature. 
Foz grant the Charge; but withal, III be bold to ſay, 

at there's none as yet publiſht, which is not palpably 
faulty, in one or more of theſe three reſpefts. Either they 
are too Voluminous, and thereby fright the Towng Student 
from ſo much as ever attempting that Study. Or, Secondly, 
too Compendious, and thereby give him only a bare Super- 
ficial Knowledge of Things. Or fnally , Confus'd (being 
writ without any due Order or Method ) and ſo confound him 
before he is aware. But all theſe are carefully avoided in 
the following Treatiſe ,, for in framing of it, Ive mduſtrionſly 
LIT" to make it obſerve a juſt Mean, between the 
two Extreams of a large Volume and a narrow Compend. 
And as to the Method in which it now 9 7 the ſame 
is ( I preſume) ſo Plain and Natural, that 1 585 
refer the trial thereof, to the Impartial Judgment oft e Se- 
vereſt Critick, WO it 9 
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To deſcend to Particulars. The whole confifts now of TWO 
Farts, whereof the firft gives a General; and the ſecond a f 


Particular View of the Terraqueous Globe. 


Part I. In giving a General View of the Fa Globe, 

form'd tl ve illuſtra- 
ted ( by way either of a Definition, Deſcription, vr Deri- 
vation) all thoſe Terms that are any ways neceſſary for | 
the right wnderſtanding of the aforeſaid Globe, as alſo | 
the Analytical Tables of the following Treatiſe. ( 2.) Ire 
Jet down all thoſe pleaſant Problems perfermable by the | 
Terreſtrial Globe, together with the manner of their per- 
Fermance. ( 3.) ve ſubjoind divers plain Geographical | 
Theorems | or ſelf-evident Truths | clearly deducible from 
the foregoing Problems. ( 4. ) Toe advanc'd ſome Paradoxi- 
cal Poſitions in Matters of Geography, which mainly de- 
pend on a thorough Knowledge of the Globe, and are equally | 
certain with the aforeſaid Theorems , though many of them, | 
may poſſibly appear to ſome as the greateſt of Fables. Laſtly, | 


T've perform'd theſe five Things , viz. (I.) 


T've taken a Tranſient Survey of the whole Surface of the 
Terraqueous Globe, as it con of Land and Water, as its 
fole conflituent Parts. ” RC 7 

. This is the Subflance of the firſt Part; and before I 
proceed to the Second, I muſt here defire the Reader may 
be pleasd to obſerve theſe two Things, viz. ( 1. ) That 
in defining the various Geographical Terms | mention d 
Sec I. ] I have nat ſtritly tyd my ſelf to the Logical 
Rules of a Definition; for if. the Term propos d be only ex- 
plain'd ,” that is all required here. '('2.) In advancing 
thoſe Geographical Paradoxes ( mention'd © Sec. iv.) 
which will prohably fo ftartlè the Reader at. firſt | being a 
meer Novelty in -Tratts of this Rind] as that be cant 
readily comprehend” either their Meaning or Deen; Et 
im therefore be pleasd to know, that the main wh 
. B F 1 R i | Yo 4 * 7 of 
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of ſuch an wicommon Eſſay, is, in ſhort, To whet the 
Appetite of our Geographical Student tor a compleat 
Underſtanding of the Globe, | upon a thorough Knowledge 
of which , theſe ſeeming Myſteries do mainly depend | or 
more briefly tis to ſet our young Student a thinking. 
Although the Soul of Man is a cogitating Being, and its 
Thoughts ſo nimble as to ſurround the Univerſe it ſelf 
m a trice ; yet ſo unthoughtful and ſtrangely immur'd m 
Senſe is the generality of Perſons, that they need ſome 
ſtartling Noiſe ( like a ſudden Clap of Thunder to rouſe 
and awake them. Now, as a ſtrange and unheard-o 

Phznomenon, ſuddenly appearing in the Natural World, 
doth attract the Eyes of all Men, and vaiſeth a Curiofity 
in ſome to enquire into the Reaſom of it; even ſo is the 
Propoſal of a Paradoxical Truth to the bitelle ual : for 
it immediately ſummons all the Powers of the Soul tage- 
ther, and ſets the Underſtanding a work to Search into, 
and Scan the Matter. To awaken the Mind of Man to 
its Natural Ad of Thought and Conſideration, may be 
Juſtly reckon'd no trivial Buſmeſs ; if we conſider , that 
"tis to the want thereof (or a ſtupid Inconſideration) 
that we chiefly impute all the Enormities of Man- 
kind, whether in Judgment or Practice. If therefore 
thoſe Paradoxes above mention'd ſhall obtain the End pro- 
pos d, (the rouſing of the Mind to think) it matters the 
teſs, if ſome of them, upon ſtrict enquiry, ſhould be found, 
to conſiſt of Equivocal Terms, or perhaps prove little 
more than a Quibble at the Bottom. Proceed we now to 


Part II. Giving a Particular View of the Terraqueons 
(ae By ſuch 'a View I underſtand a clear and exact 

roſpect 5 all remarkable Countries, and their Inbabitants, 
on the Face of the whole Earth ; and that in theſe following 
Particulars : viz. Their by W. 


Situation, 


: Concerning 


< 


Situation, 
Extent, 
Diviſion, 
Subdiviſion, 
Chief Towns, 
Name, 


Ar, Univerſities, 
Soil, Manners, 
Commodities, Language, 
Rarities, Government, 
Archbiſhopricks, Arms, 
Biſhopricks, Religion. 


What is Heid upon each of thoſe 
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Heads, will beſt appear by 


the following Table. 


- F The Depr. Flo between which an 
922 ; * , — Country lies. « 
1 ts due Dimenſions? E. to W. 
Extent- from S. to N. 
. | The _ Parts or Claſſes 
; to which any Country is re- 
Diviſm-—— | | 7 18% 0 qucible. | 
"Pp How thoſe Parts or Claſſes 
are moſt readily found, | 
The particular Provinces 
SUMdIVIſION--——— 2 Things, ) which any Country contains. 
_ viz. How thoſe Provinces are moſt 
= | readily found. 
L The Modern Names of thoſe 
| Chief Towns —— („ 2 Things, ) Towns. 
| [I 4 Viz. How ſuch Towns are moſt 
5 readily found. 
* — term'd by 4 1 2 
8 e various ern A 
Name-- 3 Things, tions. * 
N. YThe Etymology of che Engliſh 
| Name. 
7 j be. Its Nature as to Heat and 
| F: || OE 2 Things, ) Cold, Cc. 
| vx. The Antipodes of that part 
| | of the Globe. 
The proper Climate thereof. 
| Soil- 3 Things, ) Its natural Product. 
vix. The Extent of Days and 
a - Wi Nights. | 


Concerning 


Concerning 
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4 Commodities | F Thoſe in particular which che Country 
| 3 | 2 produceth. 
| Thoſe of Nature where cer- 
viz. Thoſe of Art, eſpecially Mo- 
numents of Antiquity, 
| Archbiſhoprick > es | 2 Things, x Number. 
Biſhopricks--.—_— | | 2 Things, > viz. cheir 4 
| Univerſities —— 2 Things, Names, 
2 The Natural Tem- 
| | : =» | 2 Things, ) per of rhe 
e | Manners - | © viz. The moſt noted CE People. 
= | I Cuſtoms | 
94 | 2 IK : Its Compoſition and Pro- 
8 N | .2 | 2 Things, ) priery. | 
Language vix. Pater Naſter as a Specimen 
8 thereof. 
6 Its Nature or Real Conſtitu- 
| 2 Things, ) tion. | 
Government viz. The Publick Courts of Judi- 
| — | 4. 
| 2 Thin The true Coat quartered. 
mein viz. - Tre proper — 
2 Things. ( The chief Tenets thereof. 
Religion | 175 524 When and by whom Chriſtia“ 
3 4 1 8 nity was planted, if ever. 


The Reader can't here expe# a very large Account of 
all theſe ſeveral Heads, it being impoſible in ſo little 
room, as the narrow Compaſs of a Gompend allows, to ſay 
the half of what might be ſaid upon many of them; bow- 
ever he may here find all thoſe things that are moſt eſſen- 
tial : Theſs few Sheets being an Abſtra# of what is more 
largely expreſsd in the greateſt Volumes. Several of 
thoſe Heads. above-mention'd , being Subjects that don't 
much admit of new Relations, I reckon my ſelf no Plagi- 


„ to grant, that I Poe taken th* aſſiſtance of others; 
eferm 


ther of a People or Country; when I found it ſuccinctly 


ing it needleſs ſometimes to alter the Character ei- 
1 by a credible Pen. Here the Reader may be 


worde 


hard to know, That in treating of all Countries, I've 


made 
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made their Situation my only Rule, beginning flill with Y _ 
thoſe towards the North, excepting North America, 

K where I thought good to end at the Pole. But as touch- 
1 ing the Analytical Tables of this Treatiſe , ( the main 
9 Buſmeſs of the Book ) their Deſign and Uſe in ſhort , is, | 
To preſent to the Eye at one view, a compleat Froſpect 
of a Country in all its remarkable Diviſions, Subdiviſi- 
ons, and Chiet 'Towns, with the manner how all theſe | 
are moſt readily found. The Letters of N. 8. W. E. 
[ fignifymg the four Cardinal, and N. W. N. E. S. W. 
S. E. the four iter mediate Points of the Compaſs | being 
affxt to the outſide of the various Braces in the aforeſaid | 
Tables, do expreſs the Situation of the Parts of any 
Country there mention'd ; as (pag. 45. ) where the Divi- 
ont of Africa are ſaid to be found from N. to S. If on- 
ly Cities and Towns, and 9 Diviſions of a Country are 
fet down, then theſe Letters have the ſame Relation to 
them, ſhewing their Situation in reſpect of one another. 
If a little Brace fall with a greater | as pag. 45. where | 
Egypt and Barbary have their peculiar Brace] this is | 
to ſhow, that thoſe two Countries are taken together, and 
conſider d as one Diviſuom , when reckon'd with the follow- 
ing Comntries, in reſpect of their Situation, expreſs d_ on | 
the backfide of the outmoſt Brace; the ſame is to be ſaid | 
ef Cities and Towns, if only ſuch are ſet down. But fi- 
nally, if neither Diviſions nor Towns can be ſo ordered, 
as to have their Situation expreſs d in a conjundt man- 
ner; then the reſpective Diſtance of ſuch Towns from 
ſome remarkable City, is particularly declar'd in Engliſh | 
Miles, as (pag. 144.) where thoſe in the Circle of | 
Suabia are ſo ſet doun. If it be objefed, that not all 
but. only the Chief Towns of every Country are mention'd 
in theſe Tables: To this I anſwer, That to mention all 
were needleſs; for I preſume, that he who knows the 
true Situation of the fifty two Counties of England, and 
can 
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ean #exdily. point at the Chief Town in each of em, may 


A eſly ff other im the ſame County, if expreſid 
ain in Wer Beſides, — of 4 4 
75, cal Tract, ir not ſo much to heap np a vaſt multitude 
ef Names, as. to ſbew the Diviſions, and Subdiviſi- 
% ons of every Country, with the Principal Town in 
E. I each. of em, and how all ſuch are moſt readily found. 
W. Fit le farther objefed, that neither the Analytical 
ing Tables of this Treatiſe, nor the various Deſcriptions 
11d of Countries annext to them, are any thing of a new 
1% © Diſcovery in the Science of Geography, but only 
the bare Crambe recocta of thoſe who have gone before 
* . To tb: I anſwer, That the Tables are indeed 
+» I materially the ſawe with others | and otherways it can- 
er. not be, umleſt we of this Age were ſo extremely fortunate, 
ere || as to make « compleat Diſcovery of all the Countries 
is | and Towns as yet unknow 3 or ſo abſurdly ridiculous, as 
1d | to Cour new Names for thoſe we kniw already] yet not- 
1 withſtanding this, they are highly preferable to all others 
„ | whatſoever. For ſuch Tables, hitherto publiſh'd, (whes 
tber Engliſh, French, or Dutch) being only a bare Cata- 
logiie of Names, confus dly ſet down without any due 
Order am Method, are of ſo little nſe to the Reader, 
that his Pains are ſtill the ſame as before, to find out 
q thoſe Naztes in the Map : Whereas the Tables of the fol- 
lowing Treatiſe arè ſo contriv d, by particular Direcłi- 
ons onthe out- de of their reſpective Braces, that he 
may point dt thoſe various Conntries and Towns in 
the Map ( almoſt”). at faſt as be can read their Names 
in the. Table. Aud as. touching the Deſcriptions 
of thoſe Countries and ar i Tobabitents 5 tere in- 


Some remote Parts of the World, where latter Intli- 


Suſfciently anſwers the — Bad of the 2 | 
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deed mait unreaſonable to expect àæ Narrative of then | 
compleatly new, unleſs it be in thoſe. Countries, | 
which. have undergone ſuch "wonderful en % 
the very face of Things is compleatly New iz n 


gence hath red iſi d former Miſtakes. Befedery tis 
not ſo much my preſent * in the follomisg Tyus, 


to preſent the Reader with þ feng new. Relations, | 
(except in ſuch Caſes abroemention "din 4 ro Abridge | 
and  Methodize thoſe already Au tibi: 


being calculated ( as I already hinted ) for thofe, mbo 
are mere Strangers to Geography, or at leaf J bas | 
young | roficients in that excellent Sciewre 3 Lean 
the generality of them, who either attend our Puli 
Schools, or Study under the Care and Conduih of Prix | 
vate - Lutors. 45d ſo nuch for the Second Part. 
To theſe Two parts is anne xt am A Ppendte oa 
prehending, ( 1.) AShort View of the chief n 
Plantations abroad, whether Countries, Towns, > 
Factories (2 OW Reaſonalle Propoſals for the Pro- 
Pagation of the Bleſſed Goſpel in ai P rant urs 
Thes, in ſhort, is the Sun and. Method 8 | 
lowing Geographical Treatiſe, wbich (as. Tai 550 is 
principally defign'd for the 2 and benefit" of the | 
younger Sort of our Nobility and Gentry," A 
did ſuch Perſons apply their Minds,” in their" 4 A4 
Tears, to this: moſt uſeful and diverting Science 
more than probable, that they might thereby ay 
many. and 5 aumardiuer re nn . ur. 
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; or. if me is: ly enquire into the Source of theſe. 
und laathſome Streams, (efpeciully in thoſe — fr 
une bath rait d above the common level ) we may readily 
ud, that they mainly flow from that deteſiable Habit 
- F Aleneſs, in which the generality of fuch Perſons 
ere bred up, during their youthful Days, and to which 

they wholly give up themſelves, when arriv'd to riper 
is Meats. By which means they re eæpord to a thouſand 
> Tempiatiamt, and continually lie open to the grand 
, AAderſary of Souls. For the remedying of this great 

Eil, tir haghly to be wiſht, that ſuch Pera, world 
daily iuploy a few af their many ſpare Hours (that nom 
heir Hands.) in ſome proper diverting 

4 


lie heavy apon t 
„ Study, which carries along with it both Profit ant 
14 Pleaſure," as its conſtant Attendants. Now, ſuch a 
Study id undoubtedly that of Hiſtory, a Study that's 


I perticularly proper for 4 Gentleman, and adorns him 


I with the beſt Accompliſhments ; a Study, that begets 
Experience without Gray Hairs, and makes a Man 
on. wiſe at ibe Toil and Charge of others. If it be object 
eld, that many have made attempts at the ſame, and 
eg. © that" without Succeſs: Moſt certain it is, I mn, 
L. aud the reaſor ir ready at hand, namely, their Qmiſſt« 
| on. of a needful Preliminary Study, - viz. That of 
| IGEOGRAPH T, which with ſome ſamull tafte 
ef Chronology , may be deſervedly term d, The 
Eyes and Feet of Hiſtory,” and ought to be acquir d 
by aur Hiſtorian, either in hit younger Dar, ur 
Tee dramn ip the following Treatiſe, adapting it 
W | chiefly 


The P REF AGE. 


ebiefly to the younger Sort of our Nobility, ad pur 
Gentry ; by the help of which, they may quit ly dc. Re 
quire ſuch an Idea of all remarkable Countries,” as pre 
20 Fit em ſufficiently for turning over any Modem Fort 
Hiſtory whatſoever. This one 747 in Education of Year 
Youth, were preferable | methins] to a Seven Years Tyre 
Drud, gery in the dry Study of bare Mordes; and 4 ſan 
Second Apprenticeſhip hat s ſually ſpent in Pb. 
taſticł improvement 7 the Mind, with many uſeleſs | 
Speculations. And I may be bold to Jay, That to 
exerciſe the Thoughts in fach 4 manner as this, ( or 
10 be but tolerably accompliſhd in theſe diverting | 
Studies, would veſt y tranſcend moſt. of | thoſe other 
Accompliſhments" and : Diverſions ,. ſo much in 
Vogue among our Gentry at preſent: And tir highly | 
probable, that ſuch a Method as this, might more 
effeFually \.check the Growth of Vice among em, 
than the 0ſt. elaborate Moral Diſcourſe that can 
be fram'd ; | the very Title of ſuch Compoſures being Jp» 
enongh many times to right t from the Pes 

wheveas. a moderate Application' of Mind to the Ih 
æforeſaid Studies, ary 15 1 2 rbly wean the Thoughts | U 
of Jome, from. the reigning Impieties of the Age; and Je 
iu others, it might. ev n happily 4 an early ac Ira 
er with Vice in wer | 2 
And tbus yon ſee the Deſign, Method, ad II 
Subſtance of ihe * 5 Treatiſe ; one Mord now, con- fl 
gerning this Edition, aud I have done. Tbe hind |n 
Ie of the former Ipheſſiont of this Geogra- 
phical * and ts. 1 bee into many of g 
Keds ,,, # . % : „ our 


| The PREFACE. 
und Your publick Schools, gave me freſh Encouragement to. 
ac YReviſe it once more, and to make what farther In- 
"as prove ment. as either the Nature of the Subject, or 
ern ¶Bigneſr of the Volume would admit off. Beſides 4 
of careful Correction of a few Miſtakes in the laſt In- 
ars Tpreſſion, I've made in this, ſome Material additions. 
4 Yand Thoſe diſpersd thro the Body of the Book, 
which, I confeſs, is a loſs to the Gentlemen who 
bought the former Editions, but there is no Remedy 
¶ for it now. In the mean time, if it could any ways 
or atone for what is done; or rather to prevent, at 
ng leaſt the fears of any ſuch Things for the future; I 
may here adventure to declare once for all, That this 
in Urs the laſt Time I ever intend to make any conſide- 
yp Yrable additions to this Treatiſe ; even * it 
e Aſbould bear a great many Impreſſions hereafter. I 
Irray likeways take this Occaſion to Declare, That, 
ar A Health and Opportunity ſerving, tis probable, I may 
ing Ipubliſh, ſome Tears hence, a Compendious Body of 
Ancient Geography; and that fitted likeways for 
the Schools, and made much more Methodical and 
Vſeful than any as yet extant. A Work extreamly want- 
Jed, and may be juſtly rankd among the Deſide- 
Jranda 7. this inquiſitive Age. But to return to the 
Preſent Treatiſe. As for the Maps belonging to it; 
Have not augmented the Number of them, becauſe 
e Analytical Tablet of this Tra# are to be read 
with particular Sheet Maps | whether Engliſh, French 
or Dutch, ] and not with thoſe here inſerted ; 
of which though good enongh of their ſind, yet beine 


ur | ſo | 


The PREFACE. 
Je ſmall 4 Scale ʒ they re more for ornameni thim uſe 
far this Treatiſe in the whole doth. anſwer its 
propoſed End; and how much this Impreſſion is 
preferable to any of the former, I intirely leave to the) 
Reader's Judgment to determine. This being all 1 
think. necefſary to premiſe concerning the flowing 
5 Compoſure, I ſhall no longer detain 11. Reader by! 
way of __ concl Ws the Same with the Words 

of the Poet, 


Vive, vale : 8 quid noviſt re&ius its, 
Capdidus — ſi non, his utere mecum. 
a th he 55 L. . 
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Modern Geography. 


PART I 


aw aa 

GENERAL VIEW 
e öde rar 

Terraqueous GLOBE: 


+. 


INTRODUCTION. 


B Ia General View of the Terraqueous Globe, we underſtand ſuch a 
2 proſpe of it and. all ies appendages, as ſufficieatly amounts tog. 
Compendious (yet compleat ) Syſtem of the true Fundamentals, of the 
whole Body of Modern Geography. In taking ſuch 4 view, we ſhall obſefve 
the following teeth 0õc ll. 4 1 
t. We ſhall illuſtrate (by way either of Definition, Deſcription, ot 
eriuation, eſpecially the firſt) all thoſe Terms, that are any ways ne- 
eflary, for the right underſtanding of the aforeſaid Globe ; as alſo the 
nalyticat Tables of the following Treatiſe. 


1 
5 2, We 


4 


q || " Geographical Definitions: Part I. 
lh | 2. We ſhall ſex down in due Order and Method, all choſe pleaſant Pro- 


blems, or delightful Operatjons, pertormable by the Artificial Globe; 
together with the manner of their performance. 9 


"8 3. We ſhall ſubjoin divers plain Geographical Theorems, or ſelf-evident k | 


4 Truths, clearly deducible from the foregoing Problems. 4 
"ny 4. We ſhall advance ſome Paradoxical Poſitions in Matters of Geo- 

| 1 | graphy, (ora few infallible Truths in Maſquerade ) which mainly de- 1 
"(if pends upon a thorough Knowledge of the Globe; and are equally cer- Waic 

16 | ta in with the aforeſaid Theorems, tho' many of em may poſſibly ap- Han 


„ pear to ſome as the greateſt of Fables. Wa! 
5 Laſtly, We ſhall take a Tranſient Survey of the whole Sur face of the 
II Terraqueous Globe, as ic conſiſts of Land and Water, as its ſole conſti- 5 
tuent Parts. 18 

Of theſe five General Heads ſeparately, and in their order, Therefore 


3. =_ #W 
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: SECT. LL: | | 
Containing ſome neceſſary Geographical Definitions. 


Def. 1. FYNEOGRAPHY [a Science both pleaſant) 
and uſeful | doth mainly conſiſt, in giving «| 
true Deſcription of the exterior Part of the Earthly Globe, | 


as tis compos d of Land and Water, eſpecially the 2 | 

That Geography doth merit the Title of Science in ſeveral reſpects, 
and that the Knowledge thereof is both pleaſant and uſeful to Mankind, 
154 Truth ſo univerſally granted, that twere altogether needleſs to enter 
upon a Ptobation of it. Geography derives its compound Name from the 
two Greek Primitives of yi, Terra, and yea'go, ſcribo vel dt ribo; and 
differcth from Coſmography, * d 200 ud yea pn v, amblyengil, i. e. 
Mundi Deſcriptio] as a part doth from the whole; as alſo from Choro- | 
graphy and Topegraphy, | quati d yoo x) 9% m am yengh, i. e. Regio- 
nis ac Loei Deſeriptio] as the Whole trom its Parts. By a true Deſcription | 
of the Exterior Part of the Globe of the Earth, we underſtand purely an 
Account of the Situation, Extent, Diviſions, and Subdiviſions, of all re- 
markable Countries on the Surface of the ſaid Globe, together wich the 
Names of their Cities and Chief Towns, and that according as thoſe 
Countries are already projected to our Hands upon particular Geographi- 
cal Maps, and not an actual Survey or Menſuration of em, which the 
Science of Geography pre ſuppoſeth, and which properly belongs to Geo- 
deſia, or the Art of Surveying Land. In g'ving ſuch a Deſeriprion of 


yz 


Soun- 
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ountries (as aforeſaid) doth the Science of Geography properly cou- 


4 g iſt; as for other Narratives relating either to Countries themſelves, 
obe; pr their Inhabitante, and which commonly ſwell up Geographical 
. Fratts, we reckon them (tho' the more pleaſant part of this Study) 


Father the Fringes of Geography, than its real or eſſential Parts. In the 
Poregoing Definition we intirely reſtrict the Science of Geography to the 
Frterior Part or Surface of the Earthly Globe, and that as it's compos'd 
f Land and Water, as its ſole conſtituent Parts; deſigning thereby to 
Hiſtinguiſn it from Natural Philoſophy, which / in irs curious and plea- 
Want Enquiries ) reacheth nor only the ſaid Surface in all its conſtituent 
Parts, but alſo the whole Globe of the Earth, with the whole Body of 
he Atmoſphere ſurrounding the ſame : Yea, and even the outmoſt 
Fmaginable Expanſe of the Firmament ir ſelt. We again reſtrict that 
Science mainly to one Part of the aforeſaid Surface (viz. the Dry Land) 
thereby to diſtinguiſh it from Aydrography, which particularly treateth 
of the other, namely, Hater. The Object therefore of Geography in a 
arge Senſe, is the whole Surface of the Ball of the Earth conſiſting of 
Land and Water as its ſole conſtituent Parts; or (in a ſtrict and more 
proper Senſe ) only One of thoſe Parts, to wir, the Firm Land. For 
the more diſtin&ly viewing of which Parts, and the better comprehend- 
ing of the Science of Modern Geography in the true Fundamentals there- 
Jof, we ſhall begin with that Artificial Repreſentation of the Earthly 
Ball, commonly call'd the Terraqueous Globe. . 


[ant ff Def. 2. The Terraqueons Globe is an Artificial Sphe- 
5 a rical Body, on whoſe Convex Part is truly repreſented the 
1be, ¶ whole Surface of the Ball of the Earth, as it conſiſts of 
r. Land and Water. 


et, This Globe is term d Terraqueous from Terra and Aqua, (the two 
ind, ¶ conſtituent Parts of irs Sur face) or Terreſtrial. ro diſtinguiſh it from the 
AF Cceleſtial; or finally, rhe Artificial Globe as a diſſerencing Mark from the 
thc Natural or Real Globe of the Earth, are all ſo notorioutly known, that 
and the leaſt Illuſtration were wholly ſuperfluous, We reckon it allo ſuper - 
l. c. fluous, to ſhow that there is a true Reſemblance in Figure, between the 
oro. Artificial and Natural Globe, or that the Body of the Earth is truly Sphe- 
£/0- J rical: This being now beyond all diſpute, and never ( ac leaſt very 
Hon rarely) call'd in queſtion, except it be only by Women and Children. 
an But here Note, That in the following Treatiſe, we intire!y reſtrict our 
re- ſelves to this Globe; ſo that whereſoevet the Name of Globe is indefi- 
nicely mention d, we are never to underſtand the Cœleſtial. Note, alſo, 
ole that whereſoever we are upon the Surface of the Na: aral Globe, that 
hi- the Point in the Heavens exactly Vertical to us, is term'd our Zenith; 
the and that Point diametrically Oppoſite thereto, is ſtild our Nadir; which 
eo: are two corrupted Arabian Terms in Aſtronomy, importing what is here 
of r allerted 
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view in treating of the Globe, are its Axis and Poles. 


Def. 3. The Axis is an imaginary Line paſſmg thron 4 | 
the Center of the real Globe of the Earth, upon which they 


whole Frame thereof is ſuppoſed to turn round. 
| Irs termd Axis from 4 ), quod circa illam agatur Terra. As this Axis 


in the Natural Globe, is an imaginary Line, fo in Artificial Globes it is a þ 
real one, being a ſtreight piece of Iron, or ſolid Wood, paſſing through 


the middle of che Globe, as the Axle- tree of a Wheel. 


the South or Antarctick. 


many imaginary Circles; the chief of which are Eight, divided into 


Five Pa- Che Equator. Three not (The Horizon. 
, Tallels, < The two Tropicks. Parallel, < The Meridian. 
viz. :; [he two Polar Circles. viz. - The Zodiac. 


* — 9 


- 


| Otherwiſe divided into 


The Horizon. | . 
Four Greater, The Meridian. Four Leſſer, The two Tropicks. 
Vz. ) The Equator. ae e wilgd g1 
— 45 The Zodiact. | on two Polar Circles. 


Def. 5. The Horizon is that great Circle which divideth 
the Globe into two equal Parts, term d the Upper and the 
Lower Henyſpheres. 8 7 „ 8 yo. LETS T8549 


„ 1 . 
4 


As fo call d from zel Cor, Terminans vel finiens, quia noſtrum terminat 
proſpectum, it being the outmoſt bounds ox limits of our Sight, when ſitu- 


ated in any Plain, or at Sea. This Circle is rwofold, viz. The Senſible, 
CCC HE: 


and 
805 the 


4.4 


aſſerted of them. The firſt obſervables that preſent themſelves to our} 


Def. 4. The Poles are the two Extremities of the Axis, 
one whereof is term'd the North or Arctick, and the other 


i They. are cali'd Poles from ox, verto, becauſe upon them the 
whole Frame ot the Globe turneth round. The North is term'd Ardick | 
irom 2xg]&, ſignify ing a Bear, becauſe the real North Pole in the Hea- | 
vens is commonly taken far a certain noted Star in that Conſtellation | 
which bears the Name of the Little Bear: And the South is ſtil'd Antar- | 
tick from r, ( contra ] and dr O, [ Urſa] becauſe of its Dia- 
znetrical Oppoſition to the other. The Te raqueous Globe being a Sphe- | 
ical Pody ( as aforeſaid ) turning round upon its own Axis: For the | 
better underſtanding of that Globe in all its exterior Parts, and the | 
various Operations perform'd by the ſame ; we are to conceive ir, not | 
only as a bare Spherical Body, bur alſo as ſuch a Body ſurrounded with 


+ ws ot . a 4 


Part J. | 
Ihe Rational Horizon: The Senſible, is that already deſerib'd, bounding 
Ihe outmoſt proſpect of the Eye, when viewing the Heavens round 
rom any part of the Surface of the Earth; bur ch'other is purely 
Worm'd in the Mind, and ſuppoſeth the Eye to be placed in the very 
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encer of the Farth, beholding the incire Upper Hemiſphere of rhe 
Firmamenr: The Circle terminating ſuch a proſpect is reckon'd the 
true Rational Horizon, which is duly repreſented by that broad wogd- 


den Circle, uſually fitted for all Globes. Upon which are inſerib'd ſeve- 


ral other Circles, particularly thoſe two containing the Names of the 


Months, and Number of their Days, according to the Fulian and Gre- 


J zvrian Account; as alſo That other divided juto the Thirty two Points 


* 


Jof the Compaſs, 


Def. 6. The Meridian 7s (that great Circle, which paſ- 


fig through the two, Poles, divideth the Globe into two e- 


qual Parts, term'd the Eaſtern and Weſtern Hemiſpheres. 


It's ſo call'd from Meridies vel medius dies, becauſe the Sun coming to 
the Meridian of any place, is due South, or maketh Mid- lay in the taid 
place. The Meridian here defin'd is that great brazen Circle, in which 
the Globe turneth round upon the two Extremities of its Axis paſſing 
through the ſaid Circle; but the Meridians inſcrib'd on the Globe it 
ſelf, are thoſe Thirty fix Semi- circles rerminating in both the Poles; be- 
ſides which we may imagine as many as we pleaſe; only Note, Thar 
one of thoſe Meridians is always reckon'd the fir/t; however it's matter 
ot indifference, which of them we take tor ſuch. | 


Def. 7. The Equator or Equinoctial, 7s that great Circle 
which divideth the Globe into two equal Parts, call'd the 


Southern and Northern Hemiſpheres. 


It's call'd Equator, becauſe the Sun coming to this Circle, tunc ægquan- 
tur noctes & dies, or EquinoFial for the ſame reafon, viz. æqualitas nocli 
am cum diebus. By others it's fimply term'd the Line x a7" i oy #y, and that 
chiefſy by Navigators, as being of ſingular uſe in their Operations. It's 
divided into 360 degrees, and thoſe are reckon'd round the Globe, be- 
ginning at the firſt Meridian, and procceding Eaſtward. ; 


Def. 8. The Zodiack is that great broad Circle, which 
cutteth the Equino@ial Line obliquely, one fide thereof ex- 
tending 'it ſelf ſo far North, as the other doth to the South 
of the [aid Line. 


les ſo calld from Ce, (Animal) becauſe it's adorn'd with Twelve A- 
ſteriſms, (commonly term'd the Twelve Signs ). being moſt of them 
Repreſentations of divers Animals. The Names and Characters of 
waich Signs are theſe following, 5 

„ ries. 
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Aries, Taurus. Gemini. Cancer. Leo. Virgo. 


* 2 IL S * N 
Libra. Scorpio. Sagittarius. Capricornus. Aquarius, Piſces. 
2 _— > VS a X 


Of all Circles inſcrib'd on either of the Globes, this alone admits of 2 
Latitude, and is divided in the middle by a Concentick Circle, term'd 
the Ecliptick, which properly is that Circle fer upon the Globe compre- 
hending the Characters of the Twelve Signs above mentioned, each of 
which Signs is A part of that Circle, and contains 30 degrees. 


. Def. 9. The Tropicks are the two biggeſt of the four | 


1 iſ Leſſer Circles, which run parallel to the Equator, and are uno 


a eguidiſtant therefrom. | 
1 They're term'd Tropicks from er, (verto) becauſe the Sun in his 
= Annual Courſe arriving at one of thoſe Circles, doth return rewards the 
. other. They derive their reſpective Denominations of Cancer and Ca- 
hf pricern from touching the Zodiack at the two Signs of that Name, and 
each of them is diſtant from the Equator, exactly 23 degr. + 


. Def. 10. The Polar Circles are the two leaſt of the four | 
Leſſer Circles running parallel to the Equator, and at the | 


fame diſtance from the Poles as the Tropicks are from | 
the Equator. | 

They're term'd Polar, becauſe of their Vicinity to the Poles, That 
Circle neareſt the North, is call'd the Ardtick; and th'other, next to the 
South Pole, the Antarctic Polar Circle, and that for the reaſon al- 
ready given, (Def. 4.) when treating of the Poles themſelves. : 

Theft are the eight neceflary Circles above mention d; but to com- 
pleat the Furniture of the Globe, there remain as yet three Particulars, 
viz, the Horary Circle, the Quadrant of Altitude, and Semi- Cirele of Poſiti- 


on. 

Def. 11. The Horary Circle is a ſmall Circle of Braſs, | 
and ſo afixt to the Brazen Meridian, that the Pole ( or | 
end of tbe Axis) proves its Center. 
Upon this Circle are inſcrib'd the Twenty four Hours of the 
Natural Day at equal diſtance from one another; the XII. for Mid- 
day being in the upper part towards the Zenith, and thother XII. 
for Midnight in the lower towards the Horixon; ſo that the Hours before 
Noon are in the Eaſtern, and thoſe for the Afternoon in the Weſtern 
Semi-Circle: As for an Index to this Horary Circle, the ſame is fixt up- 
en the end of the Axis, and turneth round with the Globe. The 1 
0 we - 2 


3D ea am. aa tw © ene 2D. % bow if 
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of this Circle and Index will ſufficiently appear in many pleaſant Pro- 
plems hereatter mention d. | 
Def. 12. The Quadrant of Altitude is a narrow thin 
late of pliable Braſs, exatly anſwerable to a fourth part of 


V Equino@ial. 


Upon this Quadrant, are inſcrib'd go Degrees, each of 'em being ac- ? 
ording ro the ſame Scale with thoſe upon the Equator. How uſeful 
his Quadrant is, will alſo appear in the Solution of ſeverai Problems 


Hiereafter mention'd, 


* 


Def. 13. The Semi- Circle of Poſition is a narrow ſolid 


Plate of Braſs, exatly anſwerable to one half of the Equi- 


uoctial. 


Upon this Semi- Circle are inſcribed 180 Degrees, exactly the ſame 


wich thoſe upon the Equmoctial. We may term it a double Quadrant 
of Altitude in ſome reſpett, and it is of conſiderable Uſe in ſeveral de- 


lighrful Problems, — 

To theſe I might add the Mariners Compaſs, that moſt neceſſary In- 
ſtrument, commonly us d by Navigators, which being duly touch d with 
the Load-ſtone, and horizonrally fixt upon the Pedeſtal of the Globe, 
is frequently need ful for the right Solution of ſeveral Problems, 

The neceſſary Circles of the Globe being Eight (as aforeſaid); Of 
them, and ſome others, hereafrer mention'd, are torm'd the Latitud? 
and Longitude of Places, as alſo Zones and Climates. 


Def. 14. Latitude is the diſtance from the Equator to 
either of the Poles, and meaſured upon the brazen or faſt 
Meridian. 


No Term is more frequently us d in Geography than that of Latitude, 
which is twofold, viz. North and South. In reckoning of the Northern 
Latitude, you are to begin at the Equinoctial Line, and proceed to the 
Arctick: And the Southern, from the Equinoctial to the AntarQick Pole; 
ſtill numbring the Degrees of Latitude, either upon the brazen, or firſt 
Meridian. The many Circles inſcrib d on the Globe, at the diſtance 
of 10 degrees from one another, and parallel to the Equator, are term'd 
Parallels of Latitude. But beſides thoſe atually iuſcrib'd, we are to 
conceive the Globe as furniſh'd with a vaſt multitude ot ſuch Circles; 
for every Degree of Latitude, yea, and every ſixtieth part of each de- 
gree, is ſuppoſed to have an, imaginary Parallel Circle, paſſing through 
the ſame, Bur ſince Latitude. (as atoreſaid) is. the Diitance from the 
Equator to either of the Poles ; it from hence follows, that the greateſt 
Latitude confiſterh of o Degrees: Now correſpondent to each of thoſe 
Degrees (or the %, of a great Circle in the Heavens ) is a certain 
Space of the Surface of the Earth , which is every where of che ſame Ex- 

* ; dent 
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tept in ir ſelf, but different in irs number of Parts, according to the dif- 


ferent reckoning of various Countries. To know the ſaid different num- 
ber of Parts, (of what ſort ſoever, whether they be Miles, Leagues, or 


other Meaſures ) corpelpoagling to one Degree in the Heavens, is abſo- 
lurely neceflary for the right un 

in different Countries; we ſhall rherefore illuſtrate the ſame, and that 
by che following Table. | 


erſtanding of the true Diſtance of Places | 


© (Common Italian, Engliſh, and Turkiſh Miles. 60 
ordinary French Leagues. 4. „ 
& | Spaniſh Miles according to Vulgar reckoning. . — 17 
A | German, Dutch, Daniſh, and Great Poland Miles. — 13 
Miles uſual in Swedeland. — ——— 132 
Sd Miles uſual in Hungary. ñĩð˙,“ 10 
5 The Verfts of Moſcovy.« ͤ— —— — 80 
2 | Perſian, Arabian, and Egyptian Paraſanga.-———-——— 20 
& | The Indian Cos. — — 2 24 
S | The Srades of Cling. ——— — — —250 
— I The Inks of Fapan. | . * wn— 400 


Bur here Note, that tho theſe are the moſt remarkable Meaſures of | 


Diſtance throughout the inhabited World, with their reſpective Pro- 
portion to one Degree in the Heavens; yet, we are not to imagine, 


that theſe Meaſures are of the ſame Extent in the various Provinces of 


the ſame Country; as is evident from the different lengthof Leagues in 
different Parts of Fance; as alſo the diverſity of Miles in the South and 
North ot England. : Tx % 1 APSF 

Def. 15. Longitude is the Diſtance from the firſt Meridi- 
en, and meaſured upon the Equator. 13 

: . 5 . | y - 3 = 

In reckoning the various Degrees of Longitude (which are 360 in all 
you are to begin at the firſt Meridian where-ever it is, and to procee 
upon the Equator quire round the Globe: Correſpondent to each of 


8 : 


thoſe Degrees iu the Equator, | as to Degrees of Latitude on the Meri- 


dian } are ſixty Italian Miles, or twenty French Leagues, according to 


Vulgar Calculation: But this is to be underſtood only of Places exactly] 


under the Equator; for the true Diſtance between two Places ly ing due 
Eaſt and Weſt in any conſiderable Latitude, is far leſs in Miles, than be- 
tween other two Places lying exactly under the Equator, and likewiſe 
under the ſame Meridians; The Reaſon of which is moſt evident, name- 
ly, the approaching of the Meridians nearer and nearer to one another, 
till at laſt they unite all in the Pole: But that you may readily find 
the true Diſtance, in Miles from Eaſt ro Weſt, between any two Places 
in any Parallel of Latitude; we ſhall here ſabjoin the following Table: 
In which is ſer down, to every Degree of Latitude, the exact Number of 
Miles, and ſixtieth Part ot a Mile, that are anfwerable to one Degree 
in the Equator ; till alloy ang ty Italian Niles to ſuch a Degree. 


Lat. 
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18 | 4. 8 £1] 
J A5. 5 In. g E m. £. 
oof 2365 12 441 406921 32 
58 24054 48 4741 097020 32 
54] 254 24 448 40 087119 32 
524 28054 00 4939 207218 32 
50 127153 28 5038 327317 32 
44] 2833 00 5137 447416 32 
4c 2952 28; 5237 007515 32 
37] 39051 36 [53,35 087614 32 
24] 31031 2 54.35 26 77,13 32 
1c 3236 52 55,34 24 78/12 32 
oc} 33650 20] 156133 3279111 28 
52] 3449 44732 498010 24 
400 3549 08 453 31 4881] 9 20 
ac 3648 32] 5931 98a] 8 20 
1: 3747 360 6032 0 83 7 20 
5 3847 16 61029 048406 12 
4c 3946 360 [62128 o885| 5 12 
2c 44s oo| 63/27 1286, 4 12 
oa 4145 16] 164125 1687] 3 12 
44 42044 35] 65/25 20880 2 04 
24] 4343 52] |65]24 2489, 1 04 
oo 4443 o8, |67]23Z 2850] 0 oo 
36] 4542 241 168122 32 | FA 


all 3 


ed Def. 16. Zones are large Trads of the fe of. the 
of Worth, lying Parallel to the Equator, and diſtinguiſbd by the 


ur leſſer Circles of the Globe. 


They're term'd Zones from 7 * ; [Zona vel Cingulum], becauſe they 


icompaſs the Globe of the Earth. in ſome manner, as a Girdle doth 


* 


The Polar Circles, and the Tro- 


— rround the Body of a Man; and are in number Five. 
12 Two Frigid 7 8 The polar Circles, and the Poles. 
@ . U 

A B „ r et 
a x. Two Temperateq & & picks. 
* 9 $53. The Two Tropicks, and 
bu One Torrid. CS), che Equator. 


t, 
© 


gat; #3 5 
divided by 


f theſe the Ancients imagind only the Two Temperate, to be hab'rable; 
teeming the ſcorching Heat of the Torrid, and pinching Cold of the 
o Frigid, to be equally intolerable, according to that of the Poet, 
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Quarum que media eſt, non eſt habitabilis aſtu: 
Nix regit alta duas : —— — Ovid Metam. 1. 


Def. 17. Climates are thoſe Tra&s of the Surfacs of th 
Earth, bounded by imaginary Circles, running Parallel to th 
Equator, and of ſuch a breadth from South to North, tha 
the length of the Artificial Day in one ſurpaſſeth that in th 
other, by half an Hour. 


They're term'd Climates from xxiuu, ¶ Declino vel Inclino ] becaul'Y 
in numbring of them, they decline from the Equator, and incline ti} 
either Pole. Not to mention what the Ancients taught of Climates, e! 
ther as to their number, or manner of reckoning them, it's ſufficien 
for our preſent purpoſe, to conſider, that Modern Geographers have ad 
vanc'd the Number of em to 60. From the Equater to each of the Po 
lar Circles, are 24, ariſing from the difference of Z Hour in the longe 
Day; and from the Polar Circles to the Poles themſelves, are pod 
from the difference of an intire Month; the Sun being ſeen in the fir 
of theſe, a whole Month without ſetting; in the ſecond, two; and it 
the third, three Months, c. How all theſe Climates are fram'd, viz. the? 
true Parallel of Latitude in which they end, (that being likewiſe the 
beginning of the following) with the reſpective breadth of each ot em 
you may clearly ſee by the following Tables, ö 


2. Climaces berween the Equator and Yolar Circles. 
Sil. m. d. m| e . m. C. m 
To Par. of Lat Breadth. 3 par. of Lat. | breadth, | 
| 1108 25,8 25 113i59 5801 29 
2016 2508 oſs) 114151 1801 2 
3123 5007 251 1562 2501 © 
| 430 20,6 30 16'63 2210 8 
535 286 08 1764 610 44 
641 22.4 54 118/54 4910 43 
7.45 294 +07 19065 2100 32 
1849 0183 32 2065 - 470 26 
9051 38ʃ2 $7] 2165 60 19 
_ [19154 2712 25 | [22166 200 14 
11056 37⸗ 10 1231655 280 08 
1238 29% zz Js aro oz. 
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Ii Month.| 2 Mon, Monrh.| J Month [ 5 Month.| 5 Month. 8 


ecauſ f ving thus taken a view of the chief Circles belonging to the Ter- 
line trial Globe, as alſo the 1 Latitude and Longitude with Zones 
es, ei WP Climatesare fram d: Proceed we next to the various Poſitions of the 
KFcien Wobe, commonly term'd Spheres, which are three in Number, viz. 
ive ad 1 rallel, Right, and Oblique. | | 

2 * Def. 18. 4 Parallel Sphere, 7s that Poſition of the Globe, 
wif; Nich hath theſe three Properties ,, viz. (I. The Poles in the 
he fir 11th and Nadir : (2.) T 1 in the Horizon : (3. ) The 
and Frallel Circles parallel to the Horizon | | 
115 ch W The Inhabitants of this Sphere, are thoſe ( if any) who live under 


e two Poles. 


Def. 19. 4 Right Sphere is that Poſition of the Globe, 
ich hath theſe three Properties; viz. ( 1.) Both the 
les in the Horizon. ( 2. ) The Equator paſſing through the 
mth and Nadir. ( 3. ) The Parallel Circles perpendicular to 
pe Horizon. | | 
the Inhabitants of this Sphere, are they who live under the Equi 
aial Line. | 
Def. 20. An Oblique Sphere, 7s that Poſition of the Globe 
hich hath theſe three Properties; viz. (I.) One of the 
oles above, and theother under the Horizon. ( 2.) The Equa- 
r partly above, and . under the Horizon. ( 3.) The 
arallel Circles cuting the Horizon obliquely. 


The Inhabitants of this Sphere, are they who live on all Parts of 
e Globe of the Earth; except thoſe exactly under the Poles, and 
quinoctial Line. 1 : ; 5 
But having no regard to theſe Poſitions of the Globe; the various 
dthabitancs of the Earth are likewiſe conſidered, with reſpect to the — 
* | | 4 * * 


fem 
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veral Meridians and Parallels, peculiar to their Habitations; and tha T. 
under theſe three Titles, viz. Anteci, Periæci, and Ant ipodes. < 


Def. 21. The Antæci, are thoſe People of the Earth wh ; 70 
live under the ſame Meridian, but oppoſite Parallels. 9 


Peculiar to ſuch People are theſe following Particulars; viz. (1) 
They have both the ſame Elevation of the Pole, but not the ſame Pole 
(2.) They are equally diſtant from the Equator, but on different fide ? 
(3+) They have moſt Noon and Midnight at the ſame time. (4.) The Day 
ot one are equal to the Nights of the other, & vice verſa. (5.) Their 
Seaſons of the Year are contrary; it being Winter to one, when um. 
mer to the other, c. | | 


Def. 22. The Periæci, are tboſe People of the Earth whi 1 
live under the ſame Parallels, but oppoſite Meridians. ie 


Peculiar to ſuch People are theſe following Particulars; viz. (1.) Om 
of the Poles is equally elevated to both, and th'other equally deprefs'0 
(2.) They are equally diſtant from the Equator, and both on the fam 
fide. (3.) When it's Noon to one, it's Midnight to the other, & & con 
tra. (4.) The length of the Day to one, is the Compliment of then 
other's Night, & vice verſa. (5) They both agree in the four Seaſon * 
of the Year, c. | * 
Def. 23. The Antipodes, are thoſe People of the Earth vb. 
live under oppoſite Parallels and Meridians. | 
Peculiar to ſuch People are theſe following Particulars, viz. (I.) They 
have both the ſame Elevation of the Pole. 2.) They are both equally? 
diſtant from the Equator, but on different ſides, and in oppoſite Hzmi-? 
ſpheres. (3.) When it's Noon to one, it's Midnight to the other, & vi 
ce verſa. (4) The longeſt Day or Night to the one, is the ſhorteſt to 
the other. (5.) Their Seaſons of the Year are contrary, c. 
The Inhabitants of the Earth, were likewiſe confidered by the An. 
cients with reſpect ro the Diverſity of their Shadows, and accordingly? 
reduc d to three Claſſes; viz. Amphiſcii, Periſcii, and Heteroſcit. 


Def. 24. Amphiſcii, were thoſe People of the Earth who} 
lud in the Zone, or between the two Tropicks. e. 


They're ſo rerm'd from dug) ut ringue] and oz2e Covey becauſe | 
they caſt their Shadows on both ſides of em, viz. North and South, ac- 
cording to the Nature of the Sun's Declination. = 


Def. 25. Periſcii, were thoſe People of the Earth who LU 


71 the F rigid Zones, or b etween the Polar Circles and the | 
P oles. | vie | ; 3.4 44s 
P | They te 
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tha T They're ſo calld from el, Circa] and gu4 Uunbra], becauſe they 


pſt their Shadows round about chem towards all Poiuts of the Com- 


aſs. . 


wh Def. 26. Heteroſcii, were thoſe People of the Earth who 
* d in the two Temperate Zones; or between the Tropicks, 
Pol. Did the Polar Circles. | 
ide: They're ſo calld from {7xe@-, [Alter] and owes | Unbra), becauſe 
Day Wey caſt their Shadows only one Way; viz. North, if in the North tem- 
heit Werate ; or South, if in the South remperate Zone. 

Sun The Earth, in reſpe& of its Inhabitants, was likewiſe conſidered by 


e Ancients as divided into the Right- Hand and the Left; and that by 
veral ſorts of Perſons; viz. (I.). Poets, who accounted North the Rigbt- 
and; and South the Left. (3.) Aſtronomers, who accounted We': the 
Wight-Hand ; and Eaſt the Leſt. (4.} Geographers, who accounted Eaſt 


On Me Right-Hand; and Weſt the Left. | 
(6428 Bot leaving the various Inhabitants of the Earth, and to come cloſer 
dur main Deſign; let us return to the Globe of the Earth it ſelf, con- 


Wder'd ſimply as a Spherical Body, whoſe Surface we are to view as 
SF on1pos'd of Land and Water, as its ſole conſtituent Parts; and thoſe 
vo Parts, thus ſubdivided as followeth, to wit, 


who. Land into Water into 
2 IL YC 
Continents Iſthmus, Oceans, Straits, 
They Iſlands, Promontories, Seas, Lakes, 
ually? Peninſula's, Mountains, Gulfs, Rivers. 


7 Def. 27. 4 Continent | Lat. Continens a Contineo 
5a large and ſpacious Space of dry Land, comprebending di- 
an- Pers Countries, Kingdoms, and States, all join d together, with- 
ngly ut any intire Separation of its Parts by Water. 
Def. 28. Au Iſland [ Lat. Inſula, quaſi in falo] is 4 
who) Hart of dry Land environed round with Water. 


Def. 29. 4 Peninſula | quaſi pene Inſula, otherwiſe Cher- 
Woneſus from xies&@, Terra, and e, Inſula ] is a part 
8 the dry Land every where encloſed with Vater, ſave one 
rom Neck adjoining the ſame to the Continent. 
them Def. 30. Au Iſthmus | ab 4ojwe vel coins, ingre- 

or | is that narrow Neck of Land annexing the 9 

"Wh Hs Be . 4 
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la to the Continent; by which People may enter into one from 
the other. | | | 
Def. 31. 4 Promontory | quaſi Mons in mare promi- 
nens] is a high part 4 Lan ſtretching it felf out in th: YJ © 
Sea; the Extremity whereof is commonly term'd, a Cape or 
Head-Land. . | 
Def. 32. A Mountain [ai moneo vel emineo] 7s a raifmy 
part of the dry Land, over-topping the adjacent Country, and 
appearing the firſt at diſtance. | | 
Def. 33. The a = Gr. oxcev@- quaſi ex date, cito, & 
rde, Fluo] is a mighty Rendezvous, or large Collection of 
Vaters, environixg a conſiderable Part of the Main Con- 
tient. I 
Def. 24. The Sea | Lat. Salum a fale quia ſalſum] 7s 4 
ſmaller Collection of Waters, intermingled with Iſlands, and in- 
tirely (or moſtly) environed with Land. = 
Def. 35. 4 Gulf | Lat. Sinus, quaſi ſinu ſuo mare com- 
plectens] is a part of the Sea every where environed with 
d, except one Paſſage, whereby it communicates with the 
neighbouring Sea, or main Ocean. . 3 
Def. 36. 4 Strait | Lat. Fretum a ferveo, quod ibi 
ferveat mare propter anguſtiam] 7s a narrow Paſſage, ei- 
ther joining a Gulf to the neighbouring Sca or Ocean, or one | 
part of the Sea or Ocean to another ] 
Det. 37. 4 Lake | Lat. Lacus, à Gr. a«'x«@-, Foſſa vel 
Fovea] 75 @ ſmall Colleion of deep ſtanding Water, intire) 
ſurrounded with Land, and having no viſible or immediate Com- 
munication with the Sea. TY 1 
Def. 38. 4 River | Lat Flumen vel Flavius à fluo] 
7s a confiderable Stream of freſh Water iſſuing out of one, or va- 
rions Fountains, and continually gliding along in one, or more 
Chamels, till it diſgorgeth it ſelf at laſt into the gaping Mouth 
of the thirſty Ocean. : ry | 
| Theſe being all the neceſſary Terms commonly us'd in Modern Geogra- | 


phy; and particularly thoſe, that either need or can well admit of a Defi- þ 
dit ion. Deſcription, or Derivation: We proceed in the next place to 


SECT. 


* 
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i SEC 
m | Containing ſome pleaſant Geographical Problems. 


ob. I. T HE Diameter of the Artificial Globe being gi- 
ven, to find its Surface in Square, and its Solidi- 
in Cubick Meaſure. 
Multiply the Diameter by the Circumference (or a great Circle divi- 
ng the Globe into two equal Parts) and the Product will give the firſt - 
en Multiply the ſaid Product by -; of the Diameter, and the Product 
that will give the ſecond. After the ſame manner we may find the 
rtace and Solidiry of the Natural Globe, as alſo che whole Body of 
e Atmoſphere ſurrounding the ſame, providing it be always and every 
here of the ſame height; for having found the perpendicular height 
Pereof by that common Experiment of the aſcent of Mercury at the 
cor and top of a Mountain; double the faid Height, and add the 
ne to the Diameter of the Earth; then multiply the whole ( as a new 
a meter) by its proper Circumference, and from the Product ſubſtract 
Wc Solidiry of the Earth, the Remainder will give the Solidity of the 
the tmoſphere. | 


Prob. 2. To Re@ifie the Globe. 


. IJ The Globe being fer upon a true Plain, raiſe the Pole according to 
FR Mc given Latitude; then fix the Quadrant of Altitude in the Zenith, 
me ed (if any Mariner's Compaſs upon the Pedeſtal) let the Globe be 

ID ficiiared, as that the brazen Meridian may ſtand due South and North, 
rel Wcording to the two Extremities of the Needle. 


ely | Prob. 3. To fnd the Longitude and Latitude of any place. 


my By Longitude we do not here underſtand that Opprobrium Navigatorum 
IX £E4fting and Weſting, but fimply the diſtance between the given place 
2] Ind the firſt Meridian inſcrib'd on the Sur face of the Globe. For the 
ding of which, bring the given place to the Eaſt-· ſide of the brazen 
eridian, and obſerve what Degree of the Equator is juſt under the ſaid 
eeridian, for that is the Degree of Longitude pecuhar to the given 
ith ace; and the Degree of the Meridian exactly above that place is its 
oper Latitude, which is eicher Southern or Northern, according as the 
lace is South or North of the Equinoctial Line. 


n. Prob. 4. The Longitude and Latitude of any place being 
ven, to find that place on the Globe, 
T. N Bring 
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Bring the given Degree of Longitude to the brazen Meridian; rec. 
kon upon the ſame Meridian the Degree of given Latitude, whether 
South or North, and make a mark with Chalk where the reckoning 7 
ends; the Point exactly under that Chalk is the place defir'd. 


Prob. $. The Latitude of any place being given, to find all 
thoſe Places that have ſame Latitude. [ 


The Globe being rectifid (a) according to the Latitude 
(a) Prob. 2. of the given place, and that place being brought to the 
brazen Meridian, make a mark exactly above the ſame, 
and turning the Globe round, all thoſe places paſſing under the ſaid 
mark, have che ſame Latitude with the given place. | 


Prob. 5. To find the Sun's place in the Ecliptick at any 
time. 1 

The Month and Day being given, look for the ſame upon the wooden 
Horizon, and over againſt the Day you will find the particular Sign and 
Degree in which the Sun is at that time "obſerving withal the difference 
between the Julian and Gregorian Kalendar) which Sign and Degree 
being noted in the Ecliptick, the ſame is the Sun's place (or pretty near 
it) at the time deſired. 0 


Prob. 7. The Month and Day being given, as alſo the par. 
ticular time of that Day to find thoſe places of the Globe, 


to which the Sun, is in their Meridian at that particular 


time. 


The Pole being elevated according to the Latitude of the given place; 
bring the ſaid place to the brazen Meridian, and ſetting the Index of 
the horary Circle at the Hour of the Day, in the given place, turn the 
Globe till che Index point at the upper figure of XII. which done, fix 
the Globe in that ſituation, and obferve what places are exaRly under 
the upper Hemiſphere of the brazen Meridian, for thoſe are the places 
deſired. | 4 


Prob. 8. To know the Length of the Day and Night in an 
| Place of the Earth at any time. q 


; Elevare the Pole (a) according to the Latitude of the given 

(Ca) Prob. 2. place; find the $:r's place in the Ecliptick (h) at that time, 
which being brought to the Eaſt ſide of the Horizon, ſet 

(b) Prob. 6. the Index of the Horary Circle at Noon, ( or the upper 

TL Figure of 12.) and turning the Globe about till the afore - 
ſaid place of the Ecliptick touch the Weſtern ſide of the Horizon, look 
upon the Horary Circle, and whereſoeyet the jadex pointerh, reckon 
che 
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rec- Me Number of Hours between the ſame and the upper Figure of 12. 
her that is the Length of the Day at the time defir'd, the Con plement 


gereof is the Length of the Night. 1 * | 
Prob. 9. To find by the Globe the Antæci, Periæci, and 
ntipodes, of any given place. © HE 
bring the given Place to the, brazen. Meridian, and find- . ,_ 
(a) its true Latitude, count upon the Equator the ſame (4) Prob. 3. 


the mber of Degrees towards the oppoſite Pole, and ob- 
me. Irve where the reckonin ends, for that is the Place of the Antæci. The 
laid ven Place continuing under the brazen Meridian, ſet the Index ot the 


rary Circle at Noon, and turning the Globe about till the ſame Point 
uidnight, (or the lower 12.) the place which then comes to the Meri- 
Wa, (having the ſame Latitude with the former) is that of the Periæci. 
por the Antipodes of the given Place, reckon from the ſaid place upon 
e brazen Meridian 180 Degrees, either South or North, or as many 
>-rees beyond the fartheſt Pole as you are to the neareſt; and obſerve 
actly where the reckoning ends, for that is the place defir'd. 


Prob. 10. To know what a Clock it is by the Globe in an 
lace in the World, and at any time, providing you know the 
four of the Day where you are at the ſame time. 


Bring the place in which you are, to the brazen Metidi- = 
be, ( the Pole being raiſed (b) according to the Laticude (b) Prob. 3. 
lar ereof) and ſer the Index of the Horary Circle at the 


our of the Day at that time. Then bring the deſired Place to the bra- 
En Meridian, and the Index will point out the preſent Hour at that 
ace where-ever it is. | 


Prob. 11. To know by the Globe wheii the Gret Mogul of 


the) ; . — 2 
f India, and Czar of Moſcovia, fit down to Dinner. 
= F This being only to know when it's Noon at Ara and Meſcow, (the 


perial Seats of chofe Mighty Monarchs) which we may very eaſily 
o, at what time ſoever it be, or whereſoever we are: For finding (by 
e foregoing Problem) the preſent Heut of the Day in the Cities above - 
ention'd, tuppoſing wirhal chat Mid-day in the foreſaid Cities is Di- 
ing time, we may readily determine how near it is to the time deſir'd. 


e Prob. 12. To fad the Hour of the Day by the Globe at am 
ſet ne when the Sun ſhines. 5 | 8 | 


Divide your Ecliptick Line in twenty four equal Parts, and in ſmall 
igures ſer down the Hours of the Natural Day after the following 
anner. Ar the Interſections of the Ecliptick and Equator place the 
ipure 6 ; and bring doth choſe _— to the brazen Meridian one 

; * being 


2 


4 
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being in the upper, and the other in the lower Hemiſphere. Which 
done, place the twelve Figures in the Weſtern Hemiſphere in this order 
following, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, Beginning then 
at the ſame Figure of 6, and proceeding Eaſtward, ſet down th: 
other twelve Figures thus, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, 1. 12, II, 10, 9, 8, 7, 6 
The Equinoctial being thus divided and mark'd, elevate 

(a) Prob. 3. the Globe (a) according to the Latitude of the place 
where you are, and bring the Inter ſection of the Verna 

| Equinox to the upper Part of the brazen Meridian; and 
(b) Prob. 2. ſituating the Globe (b) duly South and North, obſerve ex 
a4 ctly that half of the Globe upon which the Sun doth atius 

ally ſhine ; for the laſt part of the enlighrned Hemiſphere doth alway 
ſhew the Hour of the Day upon the Equinoctial Line. | 


Prob. 13. The Latitude of the Place, and Height of thi 
Sun being given at any time, to find thereby the Hour of th 


Day. - 
The Globe being re&ifi'd (a) according to the Latitude 

(a) Prob. 2. of the given Place, and the Height of the Sun at that time 
being found by an exact Quadrant; mark his place in the 

(b) Prob. 6. Ecliptick (6) tor the given Day, and bring the ſame to thy 
brazen Meridian. After this, fix the Quadrant of Altitude 

in the Zenith, and mark in the ſaid Quadrant the particular Degree oz 
the Sun's Altitude, and placing the Index of the Horary Circle at Noon 
move the Globe together with che Quadrant of Altitude, till the Sung 
place markt in the Ecliptick, and his Degree of Altitude markt upy 
on the ſaid Quadrant do come both in one. Which done, obſerve what 
Hour the Index doth point at, for that is the Hour defir'd. | 


Prob. 14. The Latitude of the Place being given, as al 
fo the true bearing of the Sun in the ſaid Place at any time} 
to find thereby the Hour of the Day. | 


The Globe being (a) rectifid, and the Sun's Place (b} 

(a) Prob. 2. markt in the Ecliptick, fix the Quadrant of Altitude in the 
(b) Prob. 6. Zenith, and by the Mariners Compaſs obſerve the trug 
bearing of the Sun; then bring the Quadrant of Alritudq 

to the obſerved Point of the compaſs upon the wooden Horizon, and 
move the Globe till che Sun's Place in the Ecliptick coincide with the ſaid} 
Quadrant: Which done, and the Globe continuing in that Poſition, thy 
Index of the Horary Circle will point at the Hour of the Day, at th 
time defir'd, 


Prob. 15. The Latitude of the Place, and Sun's Place it 
-& Ecliptick being given, to find thereby the Hour of tht 
La. | ö 


Wh 
E 


Elevate 


* 
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Elevate the Pole according to the given Latitude, and 
hich tuate the Globe duly South and North (a) by the Mariners (a) Prob. 2. 
rder Wompaſs; then fix a ſmall Needle perpendicularly in the 
then in's Place in the Ecliptick, and bringing the ſame to the brazen Meri- 
the Wan, ſer the Index of the Horary Circle at Noon : Which done, turn 
7, 6, Pe Globe till che Needle caſt no Shadow at all, and then obſerve the 
vate dex, for it will then point at the true Hour of the Day. 
ace 


Prob. 16. Any Place being given, to move the Globe 


4 that the wooden Horizon ſhall be the Horizon of the 
0 | ame. i 

IF Bring the given Place to the brazen Meridian, and reckon from ir 
pon the ſaid Meridian the number of go Degrees towards either of the 
les, and where the reckoning ends, place that part of the Meridian 


the Notch of the wooden Horizon, and it will prove che Horizon of 
e given Place. 


Prob. 17. To find the Meridian-Line by the Globe in any 
lace, and at any time of the Day. 


The Latitude of the Place being known, and the Globe | 
a) elevated accordingly ; obſerve the height of the Sun (a) Prob. 2. 
bove the Horizon at that time, and draw upon a true Plain 

ſtraight Line in, or Parallel to the Shadow of a Stile perpendicularly 
refed upon that Plain: In which deſcribe a Circle at any opening of 
he Compaſſes, and find (6) the Sun's Place in the Ecliptick, 

nd mark his obſerved height in the Quadrant of Altitude. (b) Prob. 2. 
hen move the Globe together with the ſaid Quadrant, 

ill that Mark in the Quadrant, and the Sun's Place in the Ecliptick, come 
Toth in one; which done, count upon the wooden Horizon the number 
df Degrees between the Quadrant of Altitude, and the brazen Meridian, 
nd fer off the ſame number of Degrees upon the aforeſaid Circle drawn 
pon the Plain, by making a vifible Point in the Circumference where 
he reckoning ends, (beginning till at the fide towards the Sun, and 
proceeding Eaſt or Weſt according to the time of the Day.) Then draw 
Line from that Point in the Circumference through the Center of 
he ſaid Circle, and the ſame will prove the true Meridian-Line of that 
place, at what time ſoever the Obſervation is made. 


Prob. 18. 4 Place being given in the Torrid Zone, to 
nd thoſe Days in which the Sun ſhall be vertical to the 


ame. 


Bring the given Place to the brazen Meridian, and mark what Degree 
df Latitude is exactly above ir. Move the Globe round, and obſerve 
he two Points of the Ecliptick that paſs through the ſaid Degree of 
titude. Search upon the Horizon ( or by proper Tables 2 
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the Sun's Annual Motion) on what Days he paſſeth through the afore. 
ſaid Points of the Ecliptick, for thoſe are the Days requir'd in which 
the Sun is vertical to thegiven Place. e | 


Prob. 15. The Month and Day being given, to find by the 
Globe thoſe places of the North Frigid Zone, where the Sun 
beginneth then to ſhine conſtantly without ſetting : as alſo thoſe 
places of the South Frigid Zone, in which be then beginnet! 
to be totally abſent. ::. £ 

The Day given, (which muſt always be one of thoſe, either between 
the Vernal Equinox and Sumtuer Solſtice, or between the Autumn 

| Equinox and Winter Solſtice ) find (a) the Sun's Place in 
(a) Prob. 6. the Ecliptick, and marking the ſame, bring it to the brazen} 

; Meridian, and reckon the }ike number of Degrees from the 
North Pole towards the — as there is betwixt the Equator and the ; 
Sun's Place in the Ecliptick, and ſer a mark with Chalk where the rec- 
koning ends. Which done, turn the Globe round, and all the Places paſ- 
ſing under the ſaid Chalk are thoſe in which the Sun begins to ſhine con- 
ſtantly without ſetting upon the given Day. Fer Solution of the latter 
part of the Problem; ſet off the ſame diſtance from the South Pale upon 
the brazen Meridian towards the Equator, as was formerly ſet off from 7 
the North, and making a mark with Chalk, and turning the Globe round, i 
all Places paſſing under the ſaid mark are choſe defir'd, viz. them in 1h 
which the Sun beginnerh his total Abſence, or Diſappearance from the 
Rae Dy, ee at 5 I 

Prob. 20. 4 Place being given in the North Frigid Win 
Zone, to find by the Globe what number of Days the Sun he 
doth conſtantly ſhine upon the ſaid Place, and what Da)s Abe 
be is abſent, as alſo the fiſt and laſt Day of bis appea- 
nie — TY» pe wt ef 


1 Bring the given Place to the brazen Meridian, and ob- 
(a) Prob. 2. ſerving its Latitude, (a) elevate the Globe accordingly, 

; -,- then turn the Globe abour till the firſt Degree of Cancer 
come under the Meridian, and count the ſame number of Degrees upon 
the Meridian from each fide of the Equator, as the Place is diſtant 
from the Pole; and making a mark where the reckoning ends, turn the 
Globe round, and carefully obſerve what two Degrees of the Ecliptick 
paſs exattly under the two Points mark'd in the Meridian, for the 
Northern Arch of the Circle ( viz.-that comprehended between the two 
mark d Degrees) being reduc'd to time, will give the number of Days 
that che Sun doth conſtantly ſhine above the Horizon of the given 
e oppoſize Arch of the ſaid Circle will give the 2 of 


# 
29 * 
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fore. Pays in which he is abſent. The Pole continuing in the ſame Elevatlon, 
vhich ring the beginning of Cancer to the brazen Meridian, and obſerve the 
o Degrees of the Ecliptick, which in the mean timæ co-incide 
ich che Horizon; then ſearch upon the wooden Horizon, for thoſe 
the ys that the Sun doth enter into the aforeſaid Degrees of rhe 
Sun cüptick, for choſe are the Days of his firſt and laſt appearance in the 
thoſe ren Place. | 


meth prob. 21. The Month and Day being given, to find that 
Place on the Globe to which the Sun (when in its Meridian) 


ween Pall he vertical on that Day. 

_ The Sun's Place in the Ecliptick being (a) found, bring 

_ Ne ſame to the brazen Meridian, in which make a ſmall (4) Prob. 6, 
n the ark with Chalk, exactly above the Sun's Place. Which 

Ache None, find (6) thoſe places that have the Sun in che (6) Prob, 7. 


eridian at the time given; and bringing them to 


— he brazen meridian, obſerve that part of the Globe exactly 
— Inder the aforeſaid mark in the Meridian, for that is the place 


leſir'd. 


atter 
— ] Prob. 22. The Month and Day being given, to ford upon 
und, bat Point of the Compaſs the Sun riſeth and ſetteth in any 


m , Place at the time given. 
c e f « . bd 
: Elevate the Pole according to the Latitude of the deſired Place, and 


nding the Sun's Place in the Ecliptick at the given Time, bring the 


rigid ume to the Eaſtern ſide of the Horizon, and you may clearly ſee 
Sun Ihe Point of the Compaſs upon which he then riſeth. By turning 
Days? he Globe about till his place co-incide with the Weſtern-f1de of rhe 

Horizon, you may alſo ſee upon the ſaid Circle the exact Point of his 
py ettinn : 


1 ob- Prob. 23. To know by the Globe the Length of the longeſt 
ngly, id ſorteſt Days and Nights in any place of the World. 
ancer . 
upon WF Elevate the Pole according to the Latitude of the given Place, and 
ſtant ring the firſt Degree of Cancer (if in the Northern, or Capricorn, it 
n the n the Southern Hemiſphere) to the Eaſt-ſide of the Horizon; and 
prick Netting the Index of che Horary Circle ar Noon, turn the Globe 
the bout till tbe Sign of Cancer touch the Weſtern-fide of the Horizon, 
two And then obſerve upon the H Circle the number of Hours 
Days Petween the Index and the upper Figure of XII. ( reckoning them 
jive ccording to the Motion of the Index) for that is the Length of the 
er of 


2 eg Duy, the Complement whereof is the Extent of the — 


f 


Days 
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Night. As for the ſhorteſt Day and longeſt Night, they are only the 
reverſe of the former. | 8 


Prob. 24. To know the Climates of any given place. 


Find (a) the Length of the longeſt Day in the giver? 
(a) Prob. 23. Place, and whatever be the number of Hours whereby 

ir ſurpaſſeth Twelve, double that number, and the Pro. 
duct will give the true Climate of the Place deſir d. But here note} 
That this is to be underſtood of Places within the Latitude of 66 
As for thoſe of a greater Latitude, (where the Climates encreaſe by 
intire Months, enter the ſecond Table of Climates (pag. 11.) with 
the Latitude of the given Place, and oppoſite thereto you'll find the 
proper Climate of a place in the ſaid Latitude. ; 


Prob. 25. The Length of the longeſt Day in any place being 
known, to find thereby the Latitude of that place. | 


215 Having the Length of the longeſt Day, you may knows 
(a) Prob. 24. thereby (a) the proper Climate of that Place, and by the 
Table of Climates (pag. 10.) you may ſee what Degree 
of Latitude correſponds to that Climate, which Degree is the Latitude 
of the Place deſir d. 


Prob. 26. The Latitude of the Place being given, ane 
alſo the Sun's Place, in the Ecliptick, to find thereby the n 
beginning of the Morning, and end of the Evening Tvi- ri. 
bybt. | 2q 
The Globe being rectifid, and the Sun's Place brought to the bra. 
zen Meridian, ſet the Index of the Horary Circle at Noon; then 
bring that Degree of the Ecliptick, (which is oppoſite to the Suns 
Place ) to the Weſtern-Quarter, and ſo move the Globe together with 
the Quadrant of Altitude, till the Degree oppoſite to the Sun's Place, 
and the 18th Degree of the ſaid Quadrant come both in one; Which 
done, obſerve what Hour the Index then pointerh at, for at that 
Hour doth the Morning Twilight begin. As for the Evening Twilight, 
bring the Degree of the Ecliptick; oppoſite to the Sun's Pace at that 
time to the . and ſo move the Globe till the ſame, and 
the 15th Degree of the Quadrant come both in one, and the Index 
will point at the Hour when the Evening Twilight doth end. 
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prob. 27. The Length of the longeft Day being given, to 
2 TY thoſe places of the Earth, m which the longeſt 
ay is of that Extent. 


given 
ereby By the given Length of the longeſt Day (a) find the 
Pro. ue Degree of Latitude, where the Day is of that Ex. (a) Prob. 25. 
note nt, and making a mark upon that Degree in the 
66 Hazen Meridian, turn the Globe round, and obſerve what Places paſs 
ſe 10 actly under the ſaid Mark, for they are the Places deſir d. 
wich 
the Prob. 28. 4 certain number of Days, not ſurpaſing 182. 
Fine given, to find thereby that Parallel of Latitude 
being the Globe, where the Sun ſetteth not during thoſe 
Ws. 
Know Take half of the given Number of Days, and whatever it is, count 
y che many Degrees upon the Ecliptick, beginning at the firſt of Cancer, 
4 ee d make a mark where the reckoning ends; only obſerve, that if 
BN dur number of Days ſurpaſs thirty, then your number of Degrees 
aght to be leſs than it by one. Bring then the mark'd Point of the 
Wcliprick ro the brazen Meridian, and obſerve exactly how many 
2 egrees are intercepted between the aforeſaid Point and the Pole, for 
e þ Nie ſame is equal to the defir'd Parallel of Latitude. If the defired Pa- 
4 iel of Latitude be South of the Line, the Operation is the ſame. 
Twit ringing only the firſt Degr ee of Capricorn to the Meridian in lieu of 


ancer. 


bra. Prob. 29. The Hour of the Day being given, according to 
then ur way of reckoning in England, to fd thereby the Baby- 
—— nick Hour at any time. 

lace, The Babylonick Hour is the number of Hours from Sun riſing, it being 
"hich Ine manner of the Babylonians of old, and the Inhabicants ot Norimbers 


t this Day, to commence their Hours from the appearance of the Sun 
che Eaſtern Horizon. For the finding of this Hour at any time, and in 
ny place, firſt elevate the Pole (a) according to the Latiti de 
Wt the givenPlace,and(b)noring theSun'sPlace in the Ecliptick (a) Prob. 2. 
t that time, bring the ſame to the brazen Meridian and ſet | 
he Index of the Horary Circle at Noon; aſter this, rowl the (b) Prob. 5. 
lobe either Eaſtward or Weſtward according to the time of 
he Day, till the Index point at the given Hour. Then fix the Globe 
that Poſition, and bring back the Index again to Noon, and move the 
lobe from Weſt to Eaſt, till the Sun's Place mark'd in the Ecliptick, 
oincide with the Eaſtern Horizon; which done, reckon upon the Ho- 
ary Circle the Number of Hours between the Index Noon (Cor the 


upper 


rob. 
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upper Figure of 12.) for that is the number of Hours from Sun riſin 
for that Day in the given Place, or the true Babylonick Hour deſir d. 
Prob. 30. The Babylonick Hour being given, to find th: 
Hour of the Day at any time, according to our way of reckon- 4 
ing in England. , 
Elevate the Pole according to the 2 Latitude of the Place, and 
marking the Sun's Place in the Ecliptick, bring the ſame to the brazen,” 
Meridian, and ſer the Index of the Horary Circle at Noen. Then 
Row! the Globe Weſtward till the Index point at the given Hour from! 
Sun riſing, and fixing the Globe in that Situation, bring the Index back © 
again to Noon, and turn the Globe backwards till the Sun's Place mark a] 
in the Ecliptick return to the ſame Semi- circle of the brazen Meridian 
from whence it came; which done, obſerve what Hour the Index of 
the Horary Circle pointeth at, for the ſame is the Hour defir'd. | 


Prob. 31. The Hour of the Day being given according to on 
way of reckoning in England, to find thereby the Italick Hour 
at any tame. Bi | 

The Italick Hour is the number of Hours from Sun ſetting at all 

times of the Year, to Sun ſetting the next following Day. 
(Ca) Prob. 2. For the ready finding of ſuch Hours, (a) elevate the Pole ac. 

cording to the Latitude of the Place, and (b) noting the Sn 
(b) Prob. 6. Place in the Ecliptick upon the given Day, bring the ſame Men 

to the brazen Meridian, and ſer the Index of the Horar 
Circle at Noon. Then turn the Globe either Eaſt or Weſt according i 
the time of the Day, till che Index point at the given Hour, and fixing 
the Globe in that Situation, bring the Index back to Noon. Which e 
done, turwthe Globe about Eaſtwards till the mark of the Sun's Place ii Hun 
the Ecliptick coincide with the Weſtern Horizon, and obſerve how man un 
Hours there are between che upper Figure of 12. and the Index (rec tl 
koning them Eaſtward as the Globe moved) for theſe are the Hours from? 
Sun-ſer, or the Italick Hour deſir'd. / | 


Prob. 22. The Italick Hour being given, to find therelj 
the Hour of the Day at any time according to our way of rec 
koning in England, Ret _ 

This being the Reverſe of the former Problem, (a) elevat 

(a) Prob. a. the Pole according to the Latitude of the given Place, and no 
14 ting the Sun's Place in the Ecliptick, bring the ſame to the 
14 Weſtern Horizon, and ſetting the Index of the Horary Circle at Noon 
17 | turn the Globe Weſtward till che Index point at () the Italici 
(b) Prob. 3 1. Mur given; then fixing the Globe in that Pofirion, bring 
the Index back to Noon, and move the Globe backward 0 0 
1 
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iſine Mark of the Sun's Place return to the ſame Semi Circle of che bra- 

d. Wn Meridian from whence it came. Which done, obſerve how many 

TY are between Noon and the Index, (reckoning them from Weſt to 
the tj for choſe are the Hours deſired according to our wayòf reckoning 

kon- Eusland. | 

Prob. 33. The Hour of the Day being exactly given accor- 


and 


110 to our way d „ine 11 | oboly - thi 
1 435 111 y of reckoning in England, to find thereby the 
Ther Dudaical Hour at any tame. 
from By che Zudaical Hour we underſtand the exact Time of theDay according 


back che Ancient Fews, who in reckoning theit Time, divided che Aftifi- 


ark al Day into twelve Hours, and the Night into as many, which Hours 
idiau od every Day uncqual in extent ( unlefs in Places exactly under 
e Equator ) they ſtill decreafing or encreafing according to the Sea- 


ex Ol 
ns of che Year, or the various Declination of che Sun. For the find- 
g of which Hours, obſerve the following Method, (a) El. 
ace the Pole according tothe Latitude of che given Place, and (a) Prob. 2. 
b ) marking the Sun's Place in the Ecliptick at that time, 
ring it to the Eaſtern Horizon, and fer the Index ot tae (b) Prob. 6. 


D O 
Tour 


at all | 


orary Circle at Noon; then turn the Globe about pill that 
Day. lace mark d in the Ecliptlek come to the Weſtern nn aud obſerve 
le ac, Ne number of Hours between Noon and the Index, theſe being the 
ein ours of which the given Day doth conſiſt, which number 


ou are to Note down, ande c) to find what Hour from Sun-ri- () prob. 


ſame 
5 ng correſponds with the given Hour, or from Sun-ſetting, 29. 31. 


— the given Hour be after Sun- ſetting. Which done, | 
ing Kork by the following Proportion. As the number of Hours, whereof 
hich De given Day conſiſteth, (viz. thoſe noted down) is to 12, fo is the 


umber of Hours from Sun: riſing, (if it be an Hour of the Day) or from 
un- ſetting (if an Hour of the night) to a fourth proportional, Which 
the number deſir' d, viz. the Judaical Hour at the time given. | 


Prob. 34. . Hour being given, to fud thereby 
Je Hour of the Day at any time, according to ou? way of 
zckoning in England. | 

Elevate the Pole according to the Latitude of the given Place, and 
nding the Suns Place in the Ecliptick at the time given, bring the fame 
d the Eaſtern Horizon, and ſer the Index of the Horary Circle at Noon, 
en Rowl the Globe Weſtward, till the Suns Place coincide with the 
eftern Horizon, and the Index will point at the number of equal 
ours, whereof that Day couſiſteth. Which Number you are to note 
own, and bring the Sun's Place to the brazen Meridian, and ſetting the 
dex again at Noon, turn the Globe about till the Sun's Place coincide 
Iith the Eaſtern Horizon, and the Index will point at the Hour when 
7 e 


ace in 


the 
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the Sun riſerh in the given Place. Which done, work by the following 
Proportion. As 12 is to the given Number of Fudaical Hours, fo is th 
Length of the Day in equal Hours (formerly found out) to a fourt'? 
proportional, which is the Number defir'd, viz. the Hour of the Day a 
cording to our way of reckoning in England. Only note, That if th 
fourth proportional be leſs than 12, you are to add the ſame to the H 
of Sun- riſing, and the product will give the Number of Hours befo 
Noon for that Day; but if it be mere than 12, then Subſtract it from 1; 
and the Remainder will give the Hour of the Day for the Afternoon: 


Prob. 35. To find the true Area of the frue Zones ;| 
ſquare Meaſure, allowing 60 Miles to one Degree in the 1. 
quator. | ö 


The Breadth of the Torrid Zone being 47 Degrees, which reduc dt: 
Miles, make 2820; each of the Temperate 43 Degrees, which mab 
2580; and each of the Frigid 23 Degrees , which make 1410 Miles. IU 
true Area of each of thoſe Zones may be found in Square Meaſure by ti 
following Proportion. (1.) For the Torrid. The Area of the wWwhol 
Globe being found, (per Prob. 1.) ſay as Rad. to the Sine of 47; fot 
the © the Area of the Globe to the Area of the Torrid Zone. ( 2.) Fil 
each of the Temperate Zones; oy as Rad. to the difference of ti 
Sines of 23 and 66 2; ſo is + Arch of the Globe to the Area of one a 
the Temperate Zones. Laſtly, For the Frigid Zones, add + Area of the Tor 
rid to the whole Area of one of the Temperate, and Subſtract the Pro 
duct from + Area of the Globe, and the Remainder will give the tri 
Area of either of the Frigid Zones. N 


Prob. 36. 4 Place being given on the Globe; to find tho 
which have the ſame Hour of the Day with that in the goal 
Place, as alſo that have the contrary Hours, i. e. Midnight Sh; 
the one, when it's Mid- day in the other. f 


Bring the given Place to the brazen Meridian, and obſerve WI 
Places are then exactly under the Semi-Circle of the ſaid Meridian, fo 
the People in them have the ſame Hour with that they have in the gively 
Place. The Globe continuing in that Poſition, ſer the Index of the He 
rary Circle at Noon, and turn the Globe till che Index point at Mid 
night, and obſerve what places are then in that Semi-Circle of tht 
Meridian, for the Inhabitants of thoſe Places to reekon their Hours cou 
trary to thoſe in the given Place. ! 


Prob. 37. The Hour of the Day being given in a 
Place, to find thoſe places of the Earth where it's _-_ | 
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oon or Midnight, or any other particular Hour at the ſam: 
. 


ring the given Place to the brazen Meridian, and ſet the Index of 
norary Circle at the Hour of the Day in that place. Then turn about 
Globe till the Index point at the upper Figure of XII, and obſerve 
at Places are exactly under the upper Semi- Circle of the brazen Me- 
ian, for in them it's Mid -day at the time given. Which done, turn 
Globe about till che Index point at the lower Figure of XII, and 
at Places are then in the lower Semi-Circle of the Meridian, in them 
Midnight at the given Time. After the ſame manner we may find 
« Whoſe Places that have any other particular Hour at the Time given, by 

Woving the Globe till che Index point at the Hour defir'd, and obſerving 
We Places that are then under the brazen Meridian. 


Prob. 38. The Day and Hour being given, to find by the 
lobe that particulay Place of the Earth, to which the Sun 1s 

rtical at that very time. 6 

The Sun's Place in the Eeliptick (4) being found and (a) Prob. 6. 

ought to the brazen Meridian, make a mark above the 

me with Chalk; then (5) find thoſe Places of the Earth, (b)Prob.37. 

| whoſe Meridian the Sun is at that inſtant, and bring them 

d the brazen Meridian. Which done, obſerve narrowly that individu- 

TW Partof the Earth which falls exactly under the aforeſaid Mark in the 


razen Meridian, for that is the particular Place, ro which the Sun is 
ertical at that very time. 


Prob. 39. The Day and Hour of the Day being given, to 

nd thoſe Places on th Globe, in which the Sun then riſetb. 

@dly, Thoſe in which he then ſetteth. 3dly, Thoſe to whom 

t's Mid-day. Aud Laſtly, Thoſe Places that are actually en- 
ightned, and thoſe that are not. 


Find that Place of the (a) Globe, to which the Sun is 
ertical at the given Time, and bringing the ſame to the (a) Prob. 38. 
brazen Meridian, (5) elevate the Pole according to the La- 
tude of the ſaid Place. The Globe being fixt in that Po- (b) Prob. 6. 
ition, obſerve what Places are in the Weſtern Semi - Circle 
f the Horizon, for in them the Sun riſeth at that time. 2dly, Thoſe 
in the Eaſtern Semi -Circle, for in them the Sun ſetteth. 3dly, Thoſe 
bat are exactly under the brazen Meridian, for in them it's Mid- day. 
and Laſtly, All thoſe upon the upper Hemiſphere of the Globe, for 
We hiey are actually enlighrned, and thoſe upon the lower are them in 
darkneſs, or deprived of the Sun at that very time. 

5 Prob. 


 .- 
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Prob. 40. The Month and Day being given, as alſo thil 
Place of the Myon in the Zodiack, and ber true Latitude, u] 
fd thereby the eat Hour when ſhe ſhall riſe and ſet, tog: 
ther with her Southing (or coming to the Meridian) of th. 
giuen Place. = ; | 


The Moon's Place in the Zodiack may be found ready enough at am 
time by an ordinary Almanack, and her Latitude (which is her diſtance 
8 from the Ecliptick) by applying the Semi- Circle of Poſit. 
(a) Prob. 2. on to her Place in the Zodiack. For the ſolution of the 
PIES Problem, (a) elevate the Pole according to the Latitude o 
(b) Prob. 6. the given Place, and the Suns Place in the Ecliptick at tha 

| time, being (b) found, and mark'd with Chalk, as alſo the. 
Moon's Place at the ſame time: Bring the Sun's Place to the brazen Me. 
rid ian, and ſet the Index of the Horary Circle at Noon, and turn the 
Globe till the Moon's Place ſucceſſively coincide with the Eaſtern and We 
ſtern. ſide of the Horizou, as alſo the brazen Meridian, and* the Inden 
will point at thoſe various times, the particular Hour of her Rifing, 
Setting, and Southing. * Fee 0 1 
Prob. 41. The Day and Hour of either a Solar or Lung 
Kclipſe being knonn, to find by the Globe all thoſe Places nf 
which the ſame will be vi ſihlo. 3 . 
Mark the Sun's Place in the (a) Ecliptick for the give 
(a) Prob. 6. Day, as alfo the oppoſite Point thereto, which is the Place 
Hof the: Moon at that time, Then find (b) that Place of th 
(b) Prob 38. Globe to which the Sun is vertical at the given Hour, and 
bring the ſame to the Pole (or vertical Point of the Woodet 
Horizon, and fixing the Globe in that Situation, obſerve wllat Places 
are in the upper Hemiſphere, for in moſt of them will the Sun be viſi3 
5 ble during his Eclipſe. As for the Lunar Eclipſe, y 
(c) Prob. 9. are to find (c) the Antipodes of that place which hath the 
Sun vertical at the given Hour, and bringing the ſame u 
the Pole of the wooden Horizon, obſerve (as formerly ) what Places an 
in the upper Hemiſphere ot the, Globe, for in ſuch will the Moon be vii 
ſible during her E-liple, except thoſe that are very near unto, or actu- 
ally in the Horizon. n+ a3 Hr e ; 


Prob. 42. 4 Place being given on the Globe, to fd the tru 
Situation thereof from all other Places defir'd, or how it bearetl' 
in reſpect of ſuch A | 2 


The various Places defir'd C which are ſuppoſed to be ſome of thoſt 
that lie upon the inter. ediate beintsof the Compaſs ] being piteh d ub 
ö * E „ Ing x 271 4 4 a 4 on 
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„bring the given Place to the brazen Meridian, and elevate the Pole 
nith, apply the ſame ſucceſſively to the Places deſir d, and the lower 
rt of the ſaid Quadrant will interſe& the wooden Horizon at thoſe va- 
\us Points of the Compaſs (inſcrib'd upon the ſaid Circle) accordin 
the true hearing of the given Place, in reſpett of the Places deſir d. 


Prob. 43. 4 Place being given on the Globe, to find all other 


laces that are ſituated from the ſame, upon any deſi d Point of 


e Compaſs. + e 

Elevare the Pole according to the Latitude of the given Place, and 
ng the ſaid Place to the brazen Meridian, and fixing the Quadrant 
Altitude in the Zenith, apply the lower Part thereof to the defir'd 
dint of the Compaſs upon the wooden Horizon; and obſerve what 
aces are exactly under the Edge of the ſaid Quadrant, for thoſe are 
e Places that are ſituated from, or bear off, the given Place according 


the deſired Point of the Compaſs. \ 


Prob. 44. Two Places being given on the Globe, to find the 
xe diſtance between them. 


The two Places given muſt of neceſſity lie under either the ſame 
eridian, the ſame Parallel of Latitude, or elſe differ both in Longitude 
d Latitude. (I.) If they lie under the ſame Meridian, then bring 
em both to the brazen Meridian, and obſerve the number of De- 
ees of Latitude comprehended between them, which being reduc'd 
to Leagues or Miles, will give the Diſtance requir'd. (2.) It they 
> under the ſame Parallel of Latitude, then bring them ſeparately 
d the brazen Meridian, and obſerve the Number of Degrees be- 
veen them upon the — which done, enter the Table ¶ pag. 
of rhe given Places, and ſeeing thereby how 

any Miles in that Parallel are anſwerable to one Degree in the E- 
uator, multiply thoſe Miles by the aforeſaid Number of Degrees upon 
e Equator, and the Product will give the Diſtance requir'd, But, 

aſtiy, if the two Places given do differ both in Longitude and Lati- 
de, then bring one of them to the vertical Point of the brazen Meri- 
ian, and extending the Quadrant of Altitude ro the other, obſerve 
pon the ſaid Quadrant the number of Degrees between them, which 
ing reduc'd inco Leagues or Miles, will give the diſtance requir d. 

his third Caſe of the Problem being moſt conſiderable, and occurring 

ore frequently than the other two, we ſhall here annex another way 
performing the ſame beſides the Globe, and that is by reſolving a 


ferent Latitudes, or the diſtance of the given Places from the Poles) 
e not only given, but alſo the Angle comprehended herween them, 
it being equal to the difference of their Longitude ) by which Sides 
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Geographical Problems. Part! 
and Angle given, we may very oy find the third Side by the note(! a 
1 


30 
Rules in Trigonometry, which third Side is the diſtance required. Wa 


Prob. 45. 4 Place being given on the Globe, and its tru WM. 
Diſtance from a ſecond place, to find thereby all other Placa . 
of the Earth that are of the ſame diſtance from the giva 
Place. Ne 


Bring the given Place to the brazen Meridian, and elevate the Po- Mil 
according to the Latitude of the ſaid Place; then fix the Quadrant d 
Altitude in the Zenith, and reckon upon the ſaid Quadrant, the giver 
Diſtance between the firſt and ſecond Place ( providing the ſame b. 
under 90 Degrees, otherwiſe you muſt uſe the Semi- Circle of Poſition 
and making Aa Mark where the reckoning ends, and moving the ſaii e 
Quadrant or Semi-Circle quite round upon the Surface of the Globe Mi 
all Places paſſing under that Mark, are thoſe deſir'd. =: 


Prob. 46. The Latitude of two Places bring given, and hon 
one of them beareth off the other, to find thereby the true Di: 
Hance between them. | e 


For the Solution of this Problem, ſuppoſe the firſt Meridian to be n 
the true Mer id ian of one of the given Places, particularly that who 
bearing is unknown. Upon the upper Semi-Circle of that Meridia! ie 
mark the Latitude of the ſaid Place; then elevate the Pole accord Hh. 
ing to the Latitude of the other place, and fixing the Quadrant d e 
Altitude in the Zenith, extend the ſame to the given Point of th u. 
Compaſs upon the wooden Horizon, and turn the Globe about till th Mie 


Point mark d in the aforeſaid Meridian coincide with the ſaid Quadram Fr" 


Which done, reckon upon that Quadrant the number of Degrees be a. 
tween that Point mark'd in the firſt Meridian and the vertical Point r. 
which Degrees being converted into Leagues or Miles, will give th g 
Diſtance requir'd. { 
Prob. 47. The Longitude of two Places being given 


as alſo the Latitude of one of them, and its hearing fro 
the other, to fnd thereby the true Diſtance bet wen fe 
them. i 


For the Solution of this Problem, ſuppoſe the firſt Meridian to 
the true Meridian of the Place, whoſe Latitude is unknown. Recka 
from that Meridian upon the Equator the numaer of Degrees equi 
to the difference of Longitude of the two Places, and make a ma 
where the reckoning ends, and bringing the ſame to the brazen Men 
dian, (which repreſents the Meridian of the ſecond Place) rec 
upon it the Degrees of the given Latitude; and fixing the Globe 8 

. | h en 
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War Situation, raiſe the Pole according to that Latitude, and fix the 
drant of Altitude in the Zenith, extending the other extremity 
Werecof to the given Point of the Compaſs upon the wooden Horizon. 
e Globe conrinning in this Poſition, obſerve that Point of the Sur- 
e, where the Quadrant of Altitude interſects rhe firſt Meridian, for 
e ſame repreſenteth the ſecond Place, and that Arch of the Quadrant 
tween the ſaid Point and Zenith, being converted into Leagues or 
les, will give the Diſtance requir'd. 


Prob. 48. The Diſtance between two Places lying under the 


me Meridian, being given, as alſo their reſpe&rve bearin 
«Ca om a third Place, to find aT that * — with its — 


W:i/tance from the other two. 
me given Diſtance being recken'd any where upon the brazen Me- 
dian, and thoſe places of the Globe exactly under the beginning 
d end of that reckoning being mark d, raiſe the Pole according to 
e Latitude of one of chem, (which for Diſtinctions ſake we'll term 
Me firſt place) and fixing the Quadrant of Altitude in the Zenith, ex- 
Ind the other extremity thereof to the given Point of the compaſs 
Won the wooden Horizon, accord ing as the ſaid firſt place beareth off 
idian ie third unknown, and make a Tract with Chalk upon the Globe, 
cord here the Edge of the Quadrant paſſeth along. Which done, elevate 
ant of Me Pole according to the Latitude of the ſecond Place, and fixing the 
the Nuadrant of Altitude in the Tenith, extend the ſame (as formerly) to 
ill ch Nie given Point of the Compaſs upon the wooden Horizon, and ob- 
dram Merve where the ſaid Quadrant interſects the atoreſaid Tract of Chalk 
es be ade upon the Surface of the Globe, for that is the third Place de- 
‚oint rd, whoſe Diſtance from the other two may be found by the forego- 
ye th ig Problem. 


. AH Theſe are the Chief Problems performable by the Terreſtrial Globe, 
en g alſo che manner of their performance: Bur if the Reader defire 
fron ore, let him Conſult Varenius, (his Geographia Generalis) from whom 
wen Ne have borrowed ſeveral of thoſe abovemention d. Now followeth 
cording to our propoſed Method 


part] 
SECT. u. | 
Containing ſomeplain Geographical Theorems. | | 


Theor. 1. T H E Latitude of any Place is always equal ti 
the Elevation of the Pole in the ſame Pla 
& e contra. = 

Theor. 2. The Elevation of the Equator in any Place i 
always equal to the Complement of the Latitude in the ſam 
place, & vice verſa. ere 

Theor. 3. Thuſe Places lying under the Equinoctia! Lins 
have nothing of Latitude, it being there that the Calculation q 
Latitude begins. 55 | f 

Theor. 4. Thoſe Places lying exactly under the two Poles hauW - 
the greateſt Latitude, it being there that the Calculation « 
Latitude doth. end. 1 2 [ 

Theor. 5., Thoſe Places lying exact h under the firſt Meridian, 
have nothing of Longitude, it being there that the Calculatiu 
of Lenzitude begins. 

Theor. 6. Thoſe Places immediately adjacent to the We 
ſtern-ſide of the. firſt Meridian have the greateſt Longitud: 
it being there that the Calculation of Longitude doth end. 

Theor. 7. All Places lying upon either fide of the Equator + 
have the greater or leſſer Latitude according to their reſpectiu 0 
Diſtance therefrom. 8 4 

Theor. 8. All Places lying. upon either fide of the Equator] 
and exactly under the ſame, have the greater or leſſer Long. 
1 1 according to their reſpective Diſtance from the firll NM. 
ridian. { 

Theor. 9. That particular Place of the Earth lying exact 
under the Interſetion of the firſt Meridian and Equinodial 
Line hath neither Longitude nor Latitude. ; 


o 


Theo 
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J Theor. 10. No place of the Earth is diftayt from another 
Jove 10800 Italian Miles, allowing 60 to one Degree in the 
uator. | 

1S. IM Theor. 11. No place of the Earth is diſtant from its Wo- 
Artipodes (diametrically taken) above 75200 Italian Miles, 

al til allowing 60 to one Degree in the E — 

0 


lac Theor. 12. The ſenſible Horizon of every Place 1cth as of- 
change, as we happen to change the Place it ſel;. 
Theor. 13. The apparent Semi- diameter of the ſenſihie Ho- 
ron in moſt Places, doth frequently vary according to the Re- 
Won of the Sun- beams. | 
JJ Theor. 14. All Countries upon the Face of the whole Earth 
equally enjoy the Light of the Sun (in rejpe# of Time) and 
Me equally depriv'd of the benefit thereof. 
© Theor. 15. In all Places on the Globe of the Earth, ( ſave 
ah under the Poles) the Days and Nights are of an equal 
th (viz. twelve Hours each) when the Sun cometh to the 
1 uinoctial Line. 
latin Theor. 16. bt all Places between the Equino@ial and the 
o Poles, the Days and Nights are never equal to one another, 
We e only thoſe two times of the Tear, when the Sun entreth the 
ituc Mens of Aries and Libra. 
1. MW Theor. 1 7. The nearer any Place is to the Line, the leſſer 
uator the difference between the Length of the Artificial Days and 
ectin iebts in the ſaid Place; and on the contrary, the farther re- 
od, the greater. 
nato, i Theor. 18. In all Places lying under the ſame Parallel of 


diam 


Lon, ritude, the Days and Nights are of the ſame extent, and 
A *r at all 2 the Tar. | : 

WM Theor. 19. Three or more Places being given on the Globe 
mw lie between the Equator and either of the Poles, and equi- 
10a q 


ant from one another; the Extent of the longeſt Day in we 

Nees doth not encreaſe proportionably to the diſtance of the 

ces themſelves. | 

 WMWTheor. 20. Three er more Places being given on the 

Theo obe that lis between the _ and the Poles, in ay 
ö F the 


34 Geographical Theorems, Part] 
the Length of the longeſt Day doth equally encreaſe; the di 
france between the Parallels of thoſe Places is not equal to o 
another. Re ; 
w heor. 21. Three or more Places being given on th 
Globe, whoj? diltance from the Equator to either Pole e 
ceeds one another in Arithmetical Proportion: The Lengil 
of the longeſt Day in one doth not keep the ſame Analog 
to that im the other, according to the Proportzon of theal 
diſtance. | | Z 
Theor. 22. In all Places of the Torrid Zone, the Mori 
mg and Evenning Fwilight is leaſt; in tbe Frigid, greateſ 
and m the Temperate it's a Medium between the two. : 
Theor. 23. To all Places lying within the Torrid Zons 
the Sun 7s duly Vertical twice a Lear; to thoſe under th 
Tropic lis, once; but to them in the Temperate and Fragit 
Ae der. 8 8 | 
Theor. 24. In all Places of the two Frigid Zones, ti 
Sun appeareth every Year without ſetting for a certai 
nuniber of Days, and diſappeareth for the ſame ſpace © 
time. Aud the neurer unto, or the farther from the Pal 
thoſe places are, the longer or ſhorter is his continued Pit 
fence iu, or Abjence from the ſame. j 
*Fheor. 23. In all places exactiy under the Arctick and At 
tardick Circles, the Sun Hat his greateſt Declination) appeal 
reth every Jear for ons Day compleatly without ſetting, ani 
intirely diſappeareth another, but daily 1ijeth and ſetteth ij 
thoſe laces at all ther times, as elſewhere. | ö 
'Tlicor. 26. In all places between the Equator and th 
North-Psl:, the lungell Day and ſhorteſ# Night, is alva 
when the Sun beth the greateſt Northern Declination; an 
the ſhorteſt Day longeſt Night , when be bath the greati 
Southern. | 8 5 { 
Theor. 27. In all places between the Equator and tif 
South-Pole, the longeſt Day and ſhorteſt Night is always what 
the dun hath the greateft Southern Declination; and the ſbon 
Da and lor geſt Night, when the greateſt Northern. 
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35 
Theor. 28. In all places ſituated wider the Equinc@ial 
ine, the Meridian Shadow of a Style perpendicularly erected 
th caft it ſelf towards the North for one half of the Tear, 


he di 


to 07 


1 th 


d toward the South during the other. 
le 1 Theor. 29. I» all places lying under the Equino@ial 
Longiih me, there is u Meridian Shadow on thoſe two Days of 
nal: ar, that the Sun doth enter the Signs of Aries and 


ibra. ä | 

Theor. 30. The nearer that places are unto, or the far- 
ber remov'd from the Equator, the ſhorter or longer ac- 
Sr dingly is the Meridian Shadow of a Style perpendicularly 
Weed in ſuch places. | | 
Lov Theor. 31. The further that places are removed from the 
. te quator (yet not ſurpaſſing 66 Degrees of Latitude) the greater 
ig the Sun's Amplitude, or that Arch of the Horizon between 
e Points of due Eaſt and Weſt, and thoſe in which the 


then 


Mor, 
eateſt 


5 th un rifeth and ſetteth on the Days of the Summer and in- 
ertan er Solſtice. 


Theor. 32. In all places hying under the ſame Semi- 
irele of the Meridian, the Hours both of the Day and 
ht are always the ſame in one, as in the other. 

Theor. 33. In all places beth of the North and Sou- 


Whern Hemiſpheres, that lie under oppoſite Parallels of Lr. 
app tude, the Seaſons of the Tear are not the ſame in one, as 
„ op the other. 
2th i Theor. 34. In all places fliuated im a Parallel Sphere, 
7 he Circle of the Sun's Diurnal Motion runs always Pa- 
d thi 


| — ( or very near it) to the reſpeclive Horizon of ſuch 
Places. 

W Theor. 3 5. I: all places ſituated in a Right Sphere, the 
Lircle of the Sun's Diurnal Motion is ſtill perpendicular (cr 
very near it) to the reſpective Horizon of ſuch places. 

= Theor. 35. I all places ſituated in an Oblique Sphere 
WW: Circle of the Sun's Diurnal Motion is always Obliqu: 
auto, or cutteth the. Horizon of ſuch places at une ue 
Awgles, | | | 

| F 2 The 6 ; 
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| exatly 15 Degrees. The People rehding in the Eaſtmd 


 compleatly 60, &c. 


pleatly at their return, even ſuppoſe they happen to ar 


26 Geographical Theorems. Part | | 
Theor. 37. If the difference of Longitude in two places l. 


of them will recen the time Z the Day ſooner by o 
Hour, than thoſe in the other. If the difference be 30 Ds 
grees, then they'll reckon their Hours ſooner by 2. If 4% 
Degrees, by 3. And if 60, then by 4, &c. F 
Theor. 28. If People reſiding in two diſtin places d 
differ exattly one Hour in reckoning their time (it being on 
Noou to one, when one Afternoon to the other) the true d 
Hance between the reſpective Meridians of thoſe places is ex: 
attly 15 Degrees upon the . Equator, If they differ 2 Hour: 
the diſtance is 30 Degrees. If 3, its 45, And if 4, it 


\ Theor. 39. If a Ship ſet out from any Port, and ſteer? 
iug Eaſtward doth intirely ſurround the Globe of the Earth 
the People of the ſaid Ship in reckoning their time, will gan 
one Day compleatly at their return, or count one more thai 
thoſe reſiding at the Jaid Fort. If Weſtward, then they! 
loſe one, or reckon one leſs. 1 Wo 

Theor. 40. If two Ships ſet out from the ſame Port d 
the ſame time, and both ſurround the Globe of the Earth} 
one ſteering Eaſt, and the other Weſtward, they'll difa 


from one another in reckoning ther time two Days con 


rive ou the ſame Day. If they ſurround the Earth twia 
3 as aforeſaid ) they'll differ 4 Days; if thric, 
then 6, c. | 

Theor, 41, If ſeveral Ships ſet out from the ſame Port, 
either at the ſame, or different times, and do all ſurroum 
the Globe of the Earth, ſome fleermg due South, an 
others due North, and arrive again at the ſame Port; thi 
reſpective People of thoſe different Ships at their return will 
not differ from one another in reckoning their time, nor ron 


theſe who reſide at the ſaid Part, | 
The! 


rel. Geographical Paradoxes. 37 


t ml Theſe are the chief Geographical Theorems, or Self. 
on ident Truths clearly deducible from the foregoing Pro- 
D ms, and to theſe we might add a great many more; 


t leaving ſuch Truths, we paſs to ſome others ( in pur- 
ance of our propoſed Method) and ſuch as are equall 


tain with the aforeſaid Theorems, though not 16 
; on parent, yet probably more diverting. Therefore fol- 
ue di eth 

is Ox 

Ion, * 7 it 5 

4, at SE CHEF 

fer Containing ſome amaz ing Geographical 

art), | Paradoxes. 


I. THERE are two remarkable Places on the Globe 


they? of the Earth, in which there is only one Day 
MW one Night throughout the whole Tear. 

ji : Par. 2. There are alſo ſome Places on the Earth, in which 

2 art, 


i neither Day nor Night at a certain time of the Tear, 
dif} the ſpace of twenty four Hours. 
Par. 3. There is a certain Place of the Earth, at which 
two Men ſhould chance to meet, one would ſtand upright 
on the Soles of the other's Feet, and neither of them jhould 
WW the others weight, and yet both ſhould retain their Aa- 
al Poſture. 
Par, 4. There is alſ6 a certain Place of the Earth, 
ere a Fire being made, neither Flame nor Smoak would 
end, but move circularly about the Fire. Moreover, if 
that Place one ſhould fix a ſmooth or plain Table with- 
any Ledges whatſoever , and pour thereon a large 
antity of Water, not one Drop thereof could run over 
id Table, but would raije it ſelf up in a large 
5. 


twia 


f 
Par. 


38 Geographical Paradoxes. Part! 
Par. 5. There is a certain Place on the Globe, of a conſideral 
Southern Latitude, that hath both the greateſt and leaft Degree 
Longitude, _ | 1 
4 6. There are three remarkable Places on the Globe, that diff 
both in Longitude and Latitude, and yet all lie under one and i 
fame Meridian. 1 
Par. 7. There are three remarkable Places on the Continent of EI 
rope, that lie under three different Meridians, and yet all apr 
both in Longitude, and Latitude. Go 2 
Par. 8. There is a certain Iſland in the Egæan Sea, un 
which, if two Children were brought. forth at the ſame inſtant > 
time, and living together for ſeveral Tears, ſhould both expiil 
en the ſam? Day, yea, at the ſame Hour and Minute of that Dail 
yet the Life of one would ſurpaſs the Life of the other by din 
Months. | ; 
Par, 9. There are two obſervable Places belonging to Ali 
that lie under the ſame Meridian, and of a ſmall diſtant 
From one another; and yet the reſpective Inhabitants of tbi 
in reckoning their time, do differ an intire Natural Day eu 
Week, | þ 
Par. 10. There is a particular Place of the Earth, where 
Winds (though frequently veering round the Compaſs ) do ali 
blow from the North Point. | 
Par. 11. There is a certain Hill in the South of Bohemia, 
whoſe Top, if an Equinoctial Sun Dial be duly eretted; a Man ti 
7s Stone-blind may know the Hour of the Day by the ſame, if i 
Sun ſhines. | | 
Par. 12, There is a conſiderable number of places hing wit 
the Torrid Jone, in any of which, if a certain kind of Sun-Di 
be duly erected: the Shadow will go back ſeveral Degrees upon 
{ame, at a certain time of the Tear; and that twice every | 
Tor the ſpace of divers Weeks : yet no ways derogating from that 8 
raculous returning of the Shadow, upon the Dial of Ahaz, in 
Days of King Hezekiah. Sh e 
Par. 13. There are divers places on the Continent of Africa, 
the Ijlands of Sumatra and Borneo, where à certain kind of $ 
Dial being du'y fixt, the Gnomon thereof will caſt no foadon! 
at, during ſeveral {caſons of the Tear ; and yet the exabth tim 
the Day may be known thereby, | 


: 
4 


9 
R 
, 


| 
| 
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Par. 14. There is a certain Iſland in the vat Atlantick Ocean 
ich being deſery d by a Ship at Sea, and bearing duc Eaſt of the 
4 Ship, at twelve Leagues diftance per Eſtimation ; The trueſt 
urſe / hitting of the ſaid Iſland, is to ſteer ſix Leagues due Eaſt, 
d juſt as many due Welt, 

Par. 15. There is a remarkable Place on the Globe of the Earth, 
a very pure and wholſom Air to breath in, yet of ſuch a 
ange and deteſtable Quality, that it's. abſolutely impoſſible for 
0 of the intireſt Friends that ever breath d, to continue in the 
me, in Mutual Love and Friendſhip for the ſpace of two Minutes 
time, 

Par. 16, There is a certain, noted place in the vaſt Atlantick 
an, where 4 brick Levant is abſolutely the beſt Wind for a Ship 
i to ſhape 4 due Eaſt-Courſe; and get ſhe ſhall till go he- 
= it. 

Par. 17. There are divers remarkable places upon the Terraque- 
s Globe, whoſe ſenſible Horizon 3s commonly fair and ſerene; and 
t tis impoſſible to diſtinguiſh properly in it any one of the Inter- 
ediare Points of the Compals ; nay, nor ſo much as two of the 
ur Cardinal themſelves. 

Par. 18. There is a certain Iſland in the Baltick Sea, to 
ee Inhabitants the Body of the Sun is clearly viſible in the 
Worning before he ariſeth, and likewiſe in the Evening after he is 


t. | 

Par. 19. There is a certain Village in the Kingdom of Naples, 
uated in a very low Valley, and yet the Sun is nearer to the Inha- 
tants thereof every Noon by 3000 Miles, and upwards, than when 
either riſeth or ſetteth to thoſe of the ſaid Village, 

Par, 20. There is a certain Village in the South of Great 
ritain, to whoſe Inhabitants the Body of the Sun is leſs viſivie 
bout 51 Winter Solſtice, than to thoſe who reſide upon the Iſland of 
e-land. , 

Par. 21. There is a vaſt Country in Ethiopia Superior, te 
ofe Inhabitants the Body of the Moon doth always appear to 
moſt enjightued when ſhe's leaſt enlighined ; and to be leail 
en moſt | . 
Par, 22, There is 4 certain Iſland, ( whereof mention is made 
ſeveral of our lateſt Geographers) whoſe Inhabitants cannot 
operh be reclond either Male or Female, nor altogether Her- 
pbrodites; yer ſuch is their preuliar Quality, that ther re {ole 
| m 


ſtant of time, yet the planetary Phaſes, and their various Aſpech 
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dom liable unto either Hunger or Thirſt, Cold or Heat, y 
Sorrow, Hopes or Fears, or any ſuch of the common Attendant, 
Human Life. 1 

Par. 23. There is a remarkable Place of the Eartly of a con 
derable Southern Latitude, from whoſe Meridian the Sun remove 
not for ſeveral Days at a certain time of the Tear, | 

Par. 24. There is 4 certain place of the Earth of à conſiderall 
Northern Latitude, where though the Days and Nights ( em 
when ſhorteſt) do conſiſt of ſeveral Hours; yet in that place it's Mid 
day or Noon every Quarter of an Hour. | | 

Par. 25. There are divers Places on the Globe of the Earth 
where the Sun and Moon, yea, and all the Planets, do actually ri 
and ſet according to their various Motions, but never any of the fix | 
Stars. | 
Par. 26. There is a very remarkable place upon the Terraqueou 
Globe where all the Planers, notwithſtanding their different Motion: 
and various Aſpets, do always bear upon one and the ſame Point 
the Compaſs. | 1 

Par. 27. There is a certain noted part of the Earth, where th 
Sun and Moon [ iplo tempore plenilunii } may both happen i 
riſe at the ſame inſtant of time, and upon the ſame Point of th 
Compaſs. | | 1 

Par. 28. There is a certain place on the Continent of Europe," 
where if ſeveral of the ableſt Aſtronomers (the World now afford. 
ſhould nicely chbſerve the Cœleſtial Bodies, and that at the ſame in. 


would be really different to each of them, | 

Par. 29. There is a large and famous Country on the Continent} 
of Africa, many of whoſe Inhabitants are born perfeRtly Dea 
and others Stone-blind, and continue ſo during their whole Lives; 
and yet ſuch is the amazing Faculty of thoſe Perſons, that th 
Deaf are as capable to judge of Sounds as thoſe that hear, and the 
Blind of Colours as they who ſee. J 

Par. 30. There is à certain People in South America, who arti 
Teen furniſh'd with only one of the five Senſes, viz. that fi 

ouching, and yet they can both Hear and See, Taſte and Smel 
and that as nicely as we Europeans, who have all the Five, ' | 
Par. 31. There is a certain Country in South America, mY 
ny of whoſe Savage Inhabitants are ſuch unheard of Canibali 
that they not only feed upon Human Fleſh'; but alſo ſome of = ; 


rt [Wart J. Geographical Paradoxes. 41 
Foy oh aQtually eat themſelves; and yet they commonly ſurvive that 
ents ange Repaſt. 2 8 Wh BY „5 
par. 32. There is a remarkable River on the Continent of Eu- 
con pe, over which there is a Bridge of ſuch a breadth, that above 
novel ee thouſand Men abreaſt may paſs along upon the ſame; and that 
bout crouding one another in the leaſt. , 1 5 | 
lerabl Par. 33. There is a large and ſpatious Plain in 4 certain 
( eva Wuntry of Aſia, able to contain ſix hundred thouſand Men drawn 
Mid in Battel Array; which number of Men being aftually brought 
her, and there drawn up, it were abſolutely impoſſible for 
more, than one ſingle Perſon; to ſtand upright upon the ſaid 
ly ri ain. 25 2 | 2 5 
be fix Par. 34. There is a certain European City ; whoſe Buildings 
3 generally of firm Stone, are (for the moſt part) of 4 
[ueou odigious height , and exceeding ſtrong ; and yet it is moſt cer» 
ot ion Win that the Walls of thoſe Buildings are not parallel to one 
vint (other , nor perpendicular to the Plain on which they are 
.. q | | . | 
re th Par. 35. There is a certain City in the Southern Part of 
Whina , whoſe Inhabitants (both Male and Female] do obſerve 
of th moſt the ſame Poſture and Gate in Walking, as we Europeans; 
ad yet they frequently appear to Strangers, as if they walk'd on 
urope, Weir Heads. | FP 5 „ | 
ord- Par. 36. There are ten Places of the Earth, diſtant from one ano- 
ne i, er three hundred Miles and upwards, and yet none of them hath 
ſpect ther Longitude or Latitude, . | „5 N 
Par. 37. There are two diſtindt Places of the Earth hing un- 
tinen er the ſame Meridian, whoſe Difference of Latitude is ſixty De- 
Deaf Nees compleatly 3 and yet the true Diſtance between thoſe two 
Lives laces, doth not really ſurpaſs ſixty Italian Miles. 
it th Par, 38, There are alſo two diſtin Places of the Earth, h- 
g under the Equinoctial Line; whoſe difference of Longitude is 
mpleatly 86 Degrees +, and yet the true Diſtance between thoſe 


Earth | 


50 ar] po Places, is not full 7575 fix Italian Miles. ö 
bat Par. 39. There are three diftin& Places of the Earth, all dif- 
Smell ring both in Longitude and Latitude, and diſtant from one another, 


FF yard Miles compleatly, and yet they do all bear upon ene and 
mie ſame Point of #he Compaſs. 
ni bal. 1 
N = 4 | & pet. 
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Par, 40. There are three diſtin Places on the Continent | 
Europe, equidiſtant from one another (they making a true Equ. 
lateral Triangle, each of whoſe ſides doth conſiſt of a thoufa. 
Miles) and yet there is a fourth. Place ſo ſituated in reſpect 
the other three, that a Man may travel on Foot from it to any 
the other three, in the ſpace of one Artificia Day at a certain 
time of the Tear; and that without the leaſt hurry or fatigul 
whatſoever, 

Par. 41. There are three diſtinct Places on the Continent * 
Europe hing under the ſame Meridian, and at ſuch à diſtance 
that the Latitude of the third ſurpaſſeth that of the ſecond by |} 
many Degrees and Minutes exattly, as the ſecond ſurpaſſeth tu 
firſt, and yet the true Diſtance of the firſt and third from th 
ſecond (or Intermediate Place) is not the ſame by a great man) 
Miles. | 

Par. 42. There are two diſtint Places on the Continent 
Europe, /o ſituated in reſpect of one another, that though ti 
fir#t doth lie Eaſt from the ſecond, yet the ſecond is-not Welt fran 
the firſt. b 

Par. 43. There is a certain European Hand, the Northmii:? 
Part whereof doth frequently alter both its Longitude and Lat. 
tude, 

Par. 44. There is a certain Place in the Iſland of Great Britain 
where the Stars are always viſible at any time of the Day, if ti: 
Horizon be not over-caſt with Clouds, 

Par, 45. It may be clearly demonſtrated by. the Terreſtrial Glols 
That it is not above Twenty Four Hours, Sailing from the Rver 
Thames in England to the City of Meflina in Sicily, at a certain 
time of the Near; providing there be a brisk, North Wind, a lig 
Frigat, and an Azimuth Compaſs. ö 


Theſe are the chief Paradoxical Poſitions in mattes 
of Geography, which mainly depend on a thorougi|l 
Knowledge of the Globe; and though it is highly pro- 
bable, that they'll appear to ſome as the greateſt o 
Fables; yet, we may boldly affirm, That they're not om 
ly equally certain with the aforeſaid Theorems, but 
alſo we are well-aflur'd, that there's no Mathematical 


Demon ö 
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art] | 


x monſtration of Euclid, more infallibly true in its 
nt r, than is every one of them. However, we think 
Eg ot fit to pull off the Vi * = 

ja Wt t to pull oft the Vizor, or expoſe thoſe masked 
24 0. to publick View; ſince to endeavour the un- 
ny king of 'em may prove a private Diverſion, both 
era, aſant and uſeful to the Ingenious Reader, at his 


461g. re vacant Hours; we haſtning in the mean time to 
laſt Thing propos d, viz, 
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Hance 
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SECT. V. 
Concerning Land and Water. 


HE Surface of the Terraqueous Globe [ to which we: 8 1 
ſtrict our ſelves both here, and in the following Part of this Tre. 
ge deing always conſidered by Geographers as a Superficies compo/l 
of Land and Water, as its ſole conſtituent Parts, and cheſe Parts bei 
ſubdivided (page 13 IL as followeth, e | : 


2 
« 

w= 
Y 


Land into Water into 
gontinents, Iſthmus's, Oceans, Straits, 
Iſlands, Promontories, Seas, Lakes, J 
Peninſula's, Mountains, Gulfs, EKRivers. | 


Ot all theſe ſeparately, and in their Order. Therefore 
S. 1. Of CONTINENTS. 


Commonly reckon'd Four, viz. Thoſe 


of 
* 5 — — 
Europe, 1 Africa, 
Aſi 185 Ainerica. 


7 Scandinavia 
North Muſcovia Cor Ruſſia 
France - - | 

Middle — — found from W. to. 


Pound from W. to! 


recs © . 
Spain „ f 

8. 1 — found from W. to 

+ © Turky in Eure] N 


a China —— 
India — — — 
n Perſig mmm 


— — 


North, comprehending the vaſt e of Tartaty 
2 found from E. o : 


of 


Aj 


5 Barbary 
4 Biledulgeri 
3 Zaara or the —— — 
FE Land of the Negroes found from N. to 8. 
4 Guinea - 
rel ſt . | Nubia — 
is Tre, Interior 
mpoy (Ef hiopi 1 Exterior - 
ts bein * 4 
: Mexico or New Spain — 
New Mexico or Nova Granada 
North. / Florida —.— from S. to N. 
1 Terra Canadenſis — — 
4 Terra Arctica — 
ö 5 Terra Firma — 
23 Peru —— 
I Land of the Amazons 
| 4 Brafel = from N. to S. 
' South 1 05. —— s ' 
N Paraguay — 
Terra Magellanica 
Tera Antarctica. | Ae 1 
§. 2. Of ISLANDS. 
They belong either 
. tol to | 
: 0 — 
I Tr Africa, 
a | Alia, America. 
: (The Scandinavian Iſlands ——— in the N. and Baltick ges. 
. to The Iſland of Ice- land ⁊x v NW. of Scandinavia 
The Britannick Iſlands N. of France. 
The Azores « md JW. of Spain. 
The Mediterranean Mlands —— 3 8. of Europe. 


The Philippi ä 

The Ifles des Larrons— 
The Moluccoes - 
The Iſlands of the Sund 
Ceylon and the Maldives 


Madagaſcar, 
more Re-) The Iſles of Cape Verde 
markable ) The Canary Iſlands —- 

The Madera 


7 The Ifles of Comore — 


St. Thomas's Iſland 


Africa 


q 


Land and Water. Part 4 
The Fapan Iſlands —— — 3 


E. of China. 

S. W. of Fapan. 
E. of the Philippin. 
S. of the Philippin. 
W. of the Moluccoes 
W. of the Iſles of Sund, 


E. of Æthiopia. 
W. of Negroland. 
W. of Biledulgerid. 
W. of Barbary. 


N. W. of Madagaſcar. b 
W. of Aithiopia,Lat. co 


17 Leſs Re- Irhe Princeſs Iſland — 5 W. of thiopia, Lat. 3. 
. ( markable ) St. Helena — — 2 8. _ of St. Thomas. 
14 | Ifle of Aſcenſion N. E. of St. Helena. | 
5 North F California- . W. of Nova Granada. 
. are Newfoundland — E. of Terra Canadenſis. . 
* 0 | 8 — ba . , ; 
4 & ) Famaica (____ . 
11 8 F J Hiſpantola— E. of New Spa in. 
Om! 3. ble © ( Port-rico — | 5 0 
14 S } arc the 4 tilles, 7 
Wo if SV | eutiler 7 Caribees S. E. of the greater An- 5 
8 Wow L ) LuUCayes — — S. E. of Florida. | 
13% E Sotovento-- N. of Terra Firma. 
: 10 "i Bermudas-- E. of Florida. 
1 "| South 15 Tere del Fuogo S. of Terra Megellanic WM ( 
» 1 1 1 
3 £ Th) | N N \ 
4 FL d. 3. Of PE NINSUL 4s. 
1 1 
[ N 117 6 5 ( Zritland- * 5 "Germany. . 
14 S Morer Greece. 1 
1 A (Tarrica Cherſonefus - a 2 Lie Tartary. © | 
M50 . intra Gangem 9 | the Continent. 43 
? | | Fel, F & Peninſula India.— extra Gangem | +; the Continent of Aſia. I | 
if 11 * allaca | or Cherſoneſa d or — > 8 I raum Indie intra 6 
1 2 lu 
fn | 1 In Africa is none but Africa it ſelf | & | the w. of Aſia. 1 
$1, 2 ( Mexico or North America South : 
] 8 a | America. 
y Aer or South America J North 


5. 6, 0 ; 


Europe are the) Corinth 
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J Morea to Greece. 


T[Hmus of 


Cape Nord 
Cape la Hogue 
The Lands-End —— 
The Lizard- 

\ The Start 

Cape de Finiſterra 

| Cape de Rocca - 

Cape St. Vincent. 


(ae Ningpo 
Cape Comor in 


Cape Raxalgate - 


— —- 


Cape Spartel 
) Cape Verde. 
) Cape of Good Hope - — 
Cape of Guardifeu 


Cape de Florida 
Cape de Coriente - 
Cape Frowar d-- on—_— 
Cape Hoorn - 


Ul 


Cape de S. Auguſtine | 


Y 
Extend ing from 


uurica Cherſoneſus 
Aſia is the Iſthmus of Malacca 
Africa is the Iſthmus of Swe 


America is the Iſthmus of Panama 


6. 5- Of PROMONTORIES or CAPES. 


Taurica Cherſoneſus to Lit- 
tle Tartary. 


S 1 Malacca to Peninſ. India 
= intra Gange s. 
— | Africa to Aſia. 

3 Mexico and Peru. 


The Northmoſt part of Norway, 


> Iu 


| 


The N. of France. 


The S. W. 

The S. of England: 
The S. 

The W. 

The W. >of Spain, 
The W. 


The E. of China. 
Pe ninſ. Indie inter Gangems 
S. E. part of Arabia. 


The W. of Barbary. 

The W. of Negroeland. 

The S. of Æthispia exterior. 

The N. E. part of Æthiopia exterisrs 


The S. of Florida. 

The W. of New Spain. 

The S. of Terra Magellanica, 
The S. of Terra del Fuogo. 


\ The E. of Braſil. 


ov 


ms 1 


Remarkable Mounta 


n Europe. 


- 


Schwartzwalden--——— 


The Carpathean Mount. 
| The Pyrenean Hills -— 


The Alps 


4 The Appenine Hills —— 


Veſuvius [a 7 ulcano ] 
Balkan! 

The Holy Mount 
Lacha 
The Grampion Hill 
The Cheviot Hills 
Malvern Hills 


The Peace | - 
Snowdoh — | 


Plinlimmon 


Knock Patrick 
Stromboli | a H ulcano ] 
\ Etna | a Vulcano ] —_ 


CImaus | 
2 Caucaſus 
* < Sardonyx = 
Guacs 
Taurus 


Land and Water. Part 
g. 6. Of MOUNTAT AS. | 
| The Dolfrine Hill Between Sweden and Nei). | 
Boglowy -— In the Southern- part of Moſer 
Hyperborean Mountains. In the Northern- part ofcovial 
9 The Sevennes-— | In the South- part of Fance. 
Auvergne 3 | | 
TheVauge-—- = In Lorrain. : 
Fitfhtelberge - Inc ircülating Bohemia. | 
In the S. of Germany; viz. Suabia. 


In the South- pafts of Poland. 
RP Between Spain and France. 


WE Fame. 


Eaſt. 
< Weſt. 

In the Kingdom of Naples. 
In the N. of Macedon. 
In the E. of Macedon. 
Between Theſſaly and Macedon. 
In Scotland, viz. S. of the River Du 
Between Scotland and England. 
In England, viz. Worceſterſhire. 
In England, viz. Darbyſhire. 
In Wales, viz. Carnarvanſhire. 
In Wales, viz. Cardiganſbire. : 
In Ireland,viz. in the C. of Limerid 
ln a little Iſland W. of Naples, 
In the Iſland ot Sicily, 


Dividing Italy into 


To be ſeen 


Tartary: 

| Mogul's Empire. 2 
On the N. of Penin. intra Gangem. 
In Peninſula _ intra Gangem. 
Reachin 1 to W. of all A/ f 
n che Illand of Ceylon. 


| In Tartary. 


7 


A 


. 


A 
14 
«2 
0 bo 
ö 
2 


ts * 
A 


1 d F The vaſt 4 ern 


er Daf 


merich 


Montes 2 
Atlas — 
2 2 rene 
& ara — 2 
n > 
ee 8 
Tenerife — E 
we Apalachin Hills 6 
E The Andes | 
2 The Hyperborean Ocean 


Tartarean 
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the Ocean 


* In the W. of 
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Between Zaara and Egypt 
Barbary. 

Biledulgerid. 
In the N. of the — Empire. 
| Under the Eq. in the ſame Empire: 


| Abyſſine Empire. 
Between Monomotapa. 
In the Iſland of Tenerife. 
1 Florida. 


Terra Canadenſis. 
Un S. America running from S. to Ny 


„87. W 0 


North. 


Indian Ocean —— | d Aſia On the Eaſt. 
Perſian— ä 1 - CSouth, 
Arabick | | 1 343 4 

by bet N — . 
Oriental {a2 Eaſt. 
Ethiopick Ocean Africa on the South. 
Atlantick aa ri Weſt, 


Vaſt + | Eaſt. 
8. Of SEAS. 
neee 25 4 " Ceed W. 
Balticł 8c with - Poland in, part — Hon the & E. 
tt TOR ET German i in part - 
leur C2 ORD Scandinauia 
| German Sea .—— 2 wih Britdin—! on the ; W. 
3 cn: 18 Britain | . 
| Triſh Sea — . 3 | with Ireland on the W. 
Mediterranean Sea wich 14 — K Der * 
part of 177 N. & W. 
ane 80 dtn Kfar of Aſia che S. and FE. 


The Seas in che aher heee Parts of the world, are different Parts 
{ except Mare Caſpium in Aſia ] variouſly 
0g 45 they lie adjacent to different Countries. 


nam d accor- 


H $ 9. of 
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| S. 9. Of GULFS. 


Sinus Batnicus =—- Northward :. 
: Sinus Finnicus — ; Eaſtward * — 
K. Sinus Adriaticus N. W. between Turky in Europe. 
& } Gulfof Lions — | | N. into the S. of France. 
kW | Gulf of Tarentum | N. W. into the S. of Italy, 
. | Gulf of Tepaako » E. N. E. betneen - Aeg. 
60 an Gulf— N. W. n 4 Aer 
S > 2 < 1 of, Indi intvet 1 
| 18 Penixſ. —— 
In Africa is the Ara- 1 HAſia. 
bian Gulf. * 5 N W. between _ 
i ; 
Gulf of Mexico W. between —— Docs oy 
2 | 
E Buttons Bay S. W. between —_ NN » 
(Bafin Bay ._—} N. W. into Terra Arctica. 


S. 10. Of STRAITS, 


1 
1 
3 
1 


Straits of Dover — | The Germ. Ocean to the Engl, Channel. 
Straits of the Sound The Daniſh to the Baltick Sea. 2 
« | Straits of Gibralter The Medit. to the Weftern Ocean. 
2 4 Straits of Caffa "AR i {| Palus Meotis to Pontus Euxinus. 
tr | Thracian Boſphorus | Pontus Euxinus to the Propontis. 
The Helleſpont — Propontis to the Archipelagus. 
| Veer of Meſſina _— } ws | One part of Medifer. to another. 
Boke of Corſica — One part of Mediter. to another. 
8 
8 Straits of the Sund 2. The Indian and Eaſt Ocean. 
Straits of Ormus — | The Perſian Gulf to the S. Ocean. 
In et is Babelmandel The Red Sea to the E. Ocean. 
'Y | Hidſon's Straits — | 10 | Button's Bay to the E. Ocean. 
8 Fretum Davis — | Baffin's Bay to the E. Ocean. 


CMagellanick Strais | | The vaſt Land Won, 


«nl 


It. j 


A. 


A. 
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$. 11. Of LAKES. 


x= — 


Peipus — 
Wenter : 
Veterk⸗.ö⸗ͤ ͥ 


Onega ——— — 
Ilment 
| Conflance -omoommmm 
Geneva 
Lurern 
Vinund or- mere. 
Wittles mere. 
| 7 Neſ. Ty 
Lomond --— 


* 


Corn 17 | 


Kithack — 
Pie 
Tai — — 


— 


Aſtamar — — 


4 


SIS ; & 


2 - 
Aſphaltis ——— 


oo 


7 


Lybia - 


o& 


* 
_ ' 


Borno --= 
NMiger . 
Auiiunda 
8 ach 1 
Zaire 


| 5 


- * 
- 


1 — "LY | . 


Meler-— — 1 


Found toward the 


Babaconbar — | 


| 


; 


2 
22 


| 


J 


- 


| 
| 


'4 


* 


—_— 


X. 


| 
North of England, viz. Weſtmorland. 
| Middle of 


| North | 
| Middle of Ethiopia Interior. 
South | 


Eaſtern part of Swedelani. \ 


A Weſtern part of Swedeland. | 


| Weſtern part of Moſcovia. 


Southern part of Germany. 


| ngland, viz. Huntingtonſbire. 
Norther +. f / , . 
Southern F part of Scotland, 

Northern ; 
Northern 


Northern 
Middle 


part of Ireland. 


North 
Middle | 
» Eaftern part of China. 


Northern part of India. 

Northern ; WM 
Northern Spart of Perſia, 1 2 
Middle þ 

South part of Paleſtine, 


Weſtern part of Egypt. 


part of Tar tary. 


_ 1 Middle part of Zaara. 


Middle 


Eaſtern drr of — | 


þ 


| © South parts of Ethiopia Exferior. 
[ 


H 2 America 


Land and Water. Part! 
Nicaragua South 9 1 
Mexico — die or new 5 ain. | 
Parime..... — \ YEaft part of Terra Firma. 

Titicaca - South part of Peru. 

Eupana or Xaxaius North part of Paraguay. 
Ir0qu0is————— South part of, Ter Conair 5 


F. II. Of RIVERS. 
Thoſe of Europe. 


Dalcarle YN 5 
Swedeland ( Kimi Unknoun 
are Porno I Unknown ; 
as —_— Unknown——— 
Denmark None re-. «Ws | 
Norway F markable | | 
o n F | S. 
Volga Rha — | 
Don I Tand  —_— 
Dwina - Unknown 


Sein — Sequana | 
= — Ligeri 
< 


navi 


i 


Srand 


7 — f 


France 


Rhone Rhodanus ——— 
Garonne | Garumna — 


Anciently 
Ronald 


Danube — Dunubins c or ler 
Scheld | Scaldis 


Maes 22 Moſa 


Rhine 4 Rhenus 

Elm —— 111 
Weſer - Viſurgis — 
Elbe | Albus 

Oder — | Odera or Viadrus 


— | 1] Bariftbines 4— 

Nieſter - — Ira 
— 5 | —_—— 
Viſtule Unknown 
Niemen— 4 - Unknown 

Dung _— | Unknown——— 


7 


. 


8 


"att 4 

. b 
* 
by 


5) 


) 


rt J. 


Ebro — | 
Xucar - 
Cuadalquiuir 


74285— 
Douro.— 


Po 
Adige —— 
Arno- 
Tiber 
Volturno 


he Danube 


Shannon 
Lee 


ices 


arrow 


Li. 
Boyne = 


Guadiand =—— | 


European Turkey is|. 


| Anciently 


-- | Brides or Pais 


Bir gus ——— 
| os Boing — 
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Therus --. 
Sucro 
Betis 225 
| Anas | 
Tagus 
-Durius 


— 


| Atheſis 
| AYNUS >= ennmmnmm_—_— 
Tibris | 
Dultur nus 


Danubius or Iſter 


» 


Taus 
Glotta 
Speia 
Dea, Diva, Ocaſa 
Dona — 


| Tameſis 
Sabrina 


A 


| 


2 


2 


Sinus (i 
Saur anus 


> 


Avenmoore 


Libnius 


. 
1 — 


r 
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Z FP 


5 


S. E 
N. in main 
(Body. 


8 


EXT 
: 
2. 
0 
* 


S. W. 
ZE. 
| 2 turning S. 


on. 


Thoſe 


22 
— 


1M & 
—_————_ 
Rn YL 


- — — N 
— 8 — : 
Eras re hte” of * 2 
* 7 - > Sg" * — — 2 — — 
— : . — — — - * 5 
8 — — Pa — 
- REES. — — — — 
gn < . — — "x == - -4 * 
—— AUB ³ —1Ä— — 


Oby- 


Maren 
Unknown 


— HEE 


a 
a A. 


© 
E Tartar 
— 


Unknow — 


Paliſanga : I Unknown- 


Cheſel——— I ILxartus. mn 3 a |. | W. 
2 1] | --+ | (turn | 
croceus —— [| Unknow — 0 E. vario 
8 Kianę alen. 27. E. any 
x ( Ganges-— | | Idem 5 WA S. 
— — 
SE Guenga —— | = | Not remarkable E. 
= Cindi —— 9 4 dem 85 48. W. 
[ 8 * 4 5 
Abiamus— 2 01 w. 
Palimalon—- Not remarkable — > 2 
| n 18. 


Bendimur -— 


S Ilment | 
— 
% Tiriti——— 


| Batradas. Agtatiaty A. ; 
Euleus, Chaoſpes, Hi daſpes.. 


* 
. 


- „ ww _ 


2 


- 
* 
4 0 
* 
ona 
, Y * IF "2 , IO 


T 
+4 


Branches of Gi. 
Zaara is the Body of Gir— 


In Ne groeland is the N 13er — | | 


8 — 


Sri Araxes. Agger. — 
'S D Tegi . eee 2 2885 a | 
Y S ; | | V's S. E. 
SN (Hat —, CEupbrates— * — 4 1 
Thoſe of Africa. 

In Egypt is the Nile — | CNilus- ; = N. 

: | - » * 

. 5 g * 
8  Guadilbarbara- => ow Macra. E | Y 
Z . | 46. — Y Vs 
(Aar. —— Nuuſricaſet — 
E N 

2 ad Rs 85 Not ten md 8 | | 
Z Origin of Mar 8 Not remarkable 5 I * 
= — — 
= 
In 


Giras- 


| 
* open z 


Lend aud Waiter, . 33 
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Sweria de Coſta-·— Not remarkable 


Rivere de — — 2 1 Nor remarkable 


ning 4 Nubia is the Rivet Nuba- -—- 7 Not remarkable | ,. Ne N. E. 
CJ): 
1111 8 4 *. * = 4 W. 
| ban Unknown E W. 
\ Exterior R. de Inſanto < Unknown S. E. 
ur nig | ——— Unknown S. E. 
— R. e Spirity 8 | Unknown | S. K. 
uni is Nile irs main Body } = Nias 3 AN. 
4 of America. 
| : New Spain none remarkable 13 * C 
1 Granada is Rio del E ** | . 
« Nors.*  ..-: "x 
nr is R. — — 18. 
1 Fu §. © > EI ] 
3 | 
Mc The great River al wh. Unknown | E. 
WTO N The ConneFicuf — — ——- Unknown 7 
=  Audſars Rbverr-———— Unknown | 
ere de labure-— 1 Unknown Ih >, © 
be Seſquabhana 1 Unknown 
WC The Patomeck ——— | > | Unknown 9 
Y — C 
"WTerra Arctica none —— 8 7 = T 
=—_ &« 
. de Para or a 91 
N. © R. de ¶ Madeline — | | Unknown | N. 
1 Ss 1222 85 — | Tonkaonn ! 
BY L pe I LE 1 2 Unknown ö 71 
WM) 5: Hanei—— | Unknown | JE. 
E. 9 6 — — — 1 | Vaknown [ | S. W. 
1 1 . 
2. Amazonia \ 15 the Amazone | j 1 | 
| ith 1 ws Branches nn -— —-» 4 6 Unknown F * ou * 
Guin Danube 


— — — 0 - 
— —— —— —— —ñäͤ egy een — > 
— :- * 


FP) - 
* 
4 : 
: 
l 
. 
} 1. 
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Peru none remarkable 


Paraguay is Rio de la Plata 2 9 ö * 
In CChili none conſiderable— . 5 Unknown 5 S. E. 
Terra Magellanica mom. 8 5 


Terra Antartica— 


Theſe are the moſt Remarkable Rivers in the World, as alſo thi 
old Names, and how they run; which Rivers will be found very 10 
ceſlary for the better underſtanding of the Second Part of this Treatiſ 
wherein we deſign to view all Remarkable Countries in their Situatin 
Extent, Diviſion, and Subdiviſions, and more eſpecially thoſe of Eu 
But fince moſt of thoſe Rivers above-mention'd belonging to the Co? 
tinent of Europe do conſiſt of ſeveral confiderable Branches very 
ceſſary to be known; we ſhall rehearſe ſuch Rivers, and annex 
each of them their Principal Branches, all which may be readily foul 
by travelling from the Mouth of the Rivers towards their Head 
Therefore, | Ss 8 Fe N 


©. 


2 Wayma — r S. W. 
Dwmga are 1 

Fuga 8 | _ _ | * *. 

Soſowtia us. 

Occareca . — | N.E. | 


Volga are 


- 


een £5 SEE 
Seine are Marn - nn 43 1 S. W. 
. Tonne- — — | | . W. 


Mayenne ommmnmnmnm— 90 
oF” BF.” ES 1˙8 
3 : 8 Le Loir — C = 

Loir are Vienne — 12 
Indre MN — — 
Le Chere — "BY 
Allier ene, he 


— Durance i — 7 W 
„„ rer 
; Saonek⁊ꝗ - 1 


1% 0 1 


; Dardonne ——-» 3 * 1 
Garrone are q 40. [(N. 
(Can —— 1 14 


Remarkable Branches of the 
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Ty ng 
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Hatin 


Eur 
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Ty tt 
ex : 
fou 
Head 


$ 41 
SJ | - 
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Vier 2 ate 2 5 augmented 6 122 Oc ler 


innen Wr. 


* 

—— — R—O—OR 
« 
Prath ——_— anda. 4 AY os ad. "YA ” 2% _ 
- F 
F " 
4 _ 6396 * — — — 
| — 


| — | — 


I Arama — — 

We Ti eyſſa 1 —— — NY 

Dambe are 4 Drave — — 
1584. —ͤx?'̃v —— 

Inn. ——— * 

er- — en 

Lech —— — 
93 — 


5 Senne 
Ruppel C running W. ] aug- 
Renee by : aug Þ a 


> OR | Demer 
Scheld are Dende —— ; ns 
is — 1 
—— — — 

Haiſne 2 __ 

Elme are 2 | mw RE 
Haiſe- * 

Li $4 — — 

Sant © Roer— ——„—̃ — * 
5 | ) moſelle— — X - 2H 
Rhine are Vi ahn — EE EInE 4 "OR 
Neckar —— you 
Domme. — — 

. Niers 8 Ry 
OOO ROO — — — — 
Maeſe are our. — 


3 Sambre 


Semoy - — — — 
* — 


(. — — 
n 2 — — — 
Elbe are Havel -—— „ eee 
| E 
a — — 


i 


> oy ne Water. 


: — a Iz 


A : 


| BUY 


Remarkable —— of £4 


Fiſt ! is * Bugg-— u 
nen is the V7 RET — —u—ͤ—ͤ—h — 
N | Segre. | — 
af 1 C inca - — 
Ebro are J Gallega | 5 
l Cale — 

ee Aenil — fic 


1 eee 


 - 


F# 


Guadiana are none remarkable. 
5 Tas © © © 708 mas 
Zerer 
Guadarran 
Xarum a= 


ME 


* 4 —_— 


; Tago are | 


* <4 


771 ö 
Douro are 


Tonroes- 
Tormes - 


„ F Ara 
we þ 1 
+ COglio — — 
| Adda — - — 
1 
anero [running C Bormi a 
725 3. _ | = E. turning N. 4 | 
i | | _ augmented by (Sura 
1 g Seſia — 
| | "+ Dor Baltes | 
4 Alge is 8 — — 
Fee 
Arno are | 
* eve 2 5 
OE: + A a 
12 | | o - — 
They are] AS = 
; Chiane--— 


2 * 


* * g x 
ed wat 4 


: ae 4 Pr bone, or P 51. 
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rraque 
eneral View 


Land and Water. 


Theſe are all the Remarkable Branches of the Chief Rivers on the 
.nrinent of Europe. And thus we are come to a Period, not only of 
5 Section, but alſo of che Firſt Part of this Treatiſe, having now 
rform'd thoſe five Things at firſt propos d, which was to entertain 
Reader with ſome Geographical Definitions, Problems, Theorems, 
1 Paradoxes; as alſo a Tranſient Survey of the whole Surface of the 


ous Globe, as ir conſiſts of Land and Water. And ſo much for 


thereof. Now followeth, 


59 
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PART, 
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Modern Geography. 
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Compr. n "Cs 


PARTICULAR. VIEW 


CTY 9 17 5" 


. F 
„e 1 „„ 


Tenragueous GI 0 B 4 


2 » J 7 


e View of the Terraqueous Globe, we . 
D Ane rt Proſpett-of ait remarkable Countries 


on the Face of ithe whole Earth, according as they are re- 
\prelfented! by parricufar-Geographieal Maps; as alſo a true 

and — Narrative of the chief Obſervables relatin / 
er to them or cheir Inhabiranes-: All which may be briefly reduc 
eſe following Heads; viz. their 


' | i 
9 2 


n seni 
Situation, Air, : Univerſ ities, 
Extent, Soil, Manners, 


—— 2 — — 


A 
= 
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Duin, Commoilities, _- Language, A 
—— fron, ae . Government, 5 
C _ ps Archbiſhopricks, Arms | 
ns daniel, Nella. p 
7850 VER — #0... 7 N 28 


taking ſuch 1 Pvofpet of 411 remarkable Countties, we ſhall begin 
Europe, and travel through the various Diviſions thereof in the 


es e er den (bag. 44. Therefore 
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N 
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The Continent of Europe being divi 


— — 


(Pag. 44: ) into VIII. ou Parts, 


* EET, Swedeland * 
* Scandinavia — 1 
| Norway 1 
| r or Ruff — 
France“ | 
2 7 Germany - : 
I Poland 
5 Spann- Ni 5 x - j 
ral —— — — 
Turby i in Europe 


” * 4 * 


To thels add the Ne Wands The Chick of 


| at ita 
"2 9 2h _ 1 . 


land That of Dublin. N 
Of all theſe in their proper plc. 


1 "=p aus 63. 
8 E 0 J. I. cha} 
Concerning Scandinavia. | 
* | Miles. | 
"4 1 J Length is about 1030 
of Lat. 2 Breadth is about 840. 


1 N Stockholm. 
ded into the Kingdoms of < Denmark 3 


* ( Vorway Bergen. 
[Scania —— > 31 
Got — | Calmar 
and Swedeland prop. 5 — from S. to N. 
| 1pe- 4 4 Lapland £ Tornia - 
ads, Finland | 8 40 MW Eg 
, 7 5 Norte be 
' Late 8 7 — E mN-t0S 
7 7 — Sleſwick - moe c- 
ark Daniſh Iſlands -] {UCopenhagen- Tron W. to E. 


way Ee five Governments, Of which hereafter, - 
More particularly, | * 2 | | 
. 1. SVE DE LAN D. . 8 * fo 


4 


f 0 Hal land 2 
> ns _ Bleking-— OT to E. 
g Schonen-— Southard. 


-Vermelandia— 


—.— 5 Carolſtad IN. to S. in 
3 the; Weſtrogoth --—>* JGottenburge ) 
W 1 2 Norkoping . 
N ble. 1 N F — U FS; Calmar--— [ 
1 N | W.! 
Run 


Scandinavia: 


14 | 


Part | 


| ( Fuder mania — ot Nikopin — 
| Nericia- 1 * 
\ Weſtmania ofen —— —— 
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ro W. ns vaſt Continent of Scandinavia comprehending ( as afpreſaid) 
e diſtinc e dene viz. thoſe of Sweden, Denmark, and Nerwa 
ach of theſe ſeparately, and in their Order. Therefore, 
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6.1. SWEDEN 


NA [formerly Sitecia, a part of ancient Scandinavia; 
4 and now bounded on the Eaſt by Moſcrvia; on the Welt 
North by Norway; on the South by che Sound and part of the 
ick | is term'd by the Italians, Suetia; by the Spaniards, Suedia ; by 
French, Suede; by the Germans, Schweden; and by the Engliſh, 
len or Sivethland ; ſo call d from its Ancient Inhabitants the Sueohes, 
*, or Suethidi, with the Addition of Land for Termination. 


„ 


br.] The Air of this Country is generally very Cold, but (if hot 
1 nig ſome Lake of Mariſh _ very pure an& wholeſome ; yea; ' 
PICK. Le 


thtul to breath in; that many ot, irs Tohabiratts do frequently ire 
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to an hundred years, eſpecially they who abſtain from exceſſive di 
ing, a thing too much practis'd by many of them. The Antipodes 
this People, or the oppoſite Place of the Globe to Swedeland, is 
Part of the vaſt Pacifick Ocean, comprehended between the 220th 
az oth Degree of Longirude, with 5o and 70 Degrees of South Lati 


Soll. ] The Soil of this Country ( ir lying in the 9th, 1 
lich, and 12th Northern Climares ) is not very fruitful, but 
where leſs fertile in Corn, that diſadvantage is recompens d 
tolerable Paſturage : However ir produceth as much Grain 
ſufficiently ſerveth ics Inhahitants: Its numerous Lakes are 
well ſtor'd with various kinds of Fiſhes. Its Mountains are gt 
rally covered over with Trees, and ſeveral of them lin'd with ca 
derable Mines of Tin, Braſs, Iron and Copper, eſpecially the two 
and that beyond any other Country in Europe; beſides in Weſtmaii 
a Mine of Silver. The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt part of this C 
try is about two Months (the Sun being ſo long without ſetting y 
near the Summers Solſtice.) The ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt, is a 
6 Hours 2, and the Nights Proportionably. 


Commodities. ] The Chief Commodities of this Country , are Met 
Ox-hides, Goat- skins, Buck-skins, and coſtly Furs, Pine-trees, Fir- tn 
Oaks, Tallow, Tar, Honey, and ſuch like. 


Ratxittes. ] The chief Rarities of this Country may be rech 
theſe following, viz. (1.) Two publick Clocks of admir 
Workmanſhip ; one belonging to the Cathedral Church of V 
the other to that of St. Laurence in Lunden, eſpecially the lar 
which (ſuppos d to be the Work of Gaſper Bartholinus ) ſhews not 
the Day, Hour, and Minute, bur alſo all the remarkable Motio 
the Cceleſtial Bodies, with all Feſtivals, both fixt and moveable, 1 
ſeveral other pleaſant Curioſities. (2. ) A few Leagues from 
tenburg is a dreadful Cataraf, where a conſiderable Current, wi 
runs a long way out of the Country, and coming at laſt to a hide 
Precipice, ruſneth down from thence into a low Pit, with a mig 
force and a terrible noiſe ; and whereas the Natives uſually bring dt 

* Floats of Timber by that Current; ſuch is the Height of 
aforeſaid Precipice; and ſo deep is the Pit into which the Water 
that large Maſts, when hurried down by the impetuous Stream i 
that Precipice into the Pit, do frequently dive fo far under Water, 
tis a conſiderable time before they riſe up to the Sur face thereof agi 
ſome of em being 20 Minutes, others 40, and ſome upwards! 
whole Hour under Water. If it be alledg'd that the Maſts may pf 
bly ſtick faſt in the Mud for ſome time. To take off that Objefil 

the Pit into which they fall has been often founded wich a Line ot! 
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ndred Fathoms long, but never could they reach the bottom. 


Part 


ve di rowards the Southern part of Gothland is a remarkable Slimy Lake 
tipode i finges ſuch things as are put into it. (4.) In ſeveral parts of 
d, ij, is found a certain Stone, which being of a; Yellow Colour, in- 
220th vr with ſeveral Streaks of white, (as if. compos d of Gold and Sil- 


Lat) affords both Sulphur, Vitriol, Allum, and Minium. (5. Some 
of a Lake in Lapland, which hath as many Iſlands in ir, as there 
th, iy in the Year. N 
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rehbiſhopzicks- ] Archbiſhopricks belonging, to Sueden, are Two, 
hoſe ot x | Fr 

Uſpal Riga. 
(hopzicks. ] Biſhopricks in this Kingdom are Eight, viz. thoſe: 


nburg, Wexjoc, Lind toping, Abo 
gues, Lunden, Scaren, Wiburg. 


niverſitieg. ] Univerſities eſtabliſhed here, are Two, vix. thoſe 


Ire Met ; N | , 3 

F ir- ti Dpſal 6 Abo. 

danners.] The Swedes (for the moſt part) are Men of big and 
g Bodies; Men, whoſe very Conſtitution doth fit them do be 
jers. This Nation has been noted in the World for ſeveral Warlike 
tievements, and is ftill able to endure the Fatigues of a Military 
z yet their Military Affairs in former times were but very indiffe - 
y ordered, their chiefeſt Force, conſiſting in the Boors, till Guſtauus 
his Succeſſors with the aſſiſtance of ſome Scoteh and German Officers, 


rech 
ad mir 
of U. 
the lat 
'S not 0 
Motio 


eable, auc 'd good Diſcipline. among the common Sould iers. Their Gen- 
from re much given to Hoſpitality, very Affable and Civil to Strangers, 
nt, ug many of chem become conſiderable Proficients in ſeveral Arts and 
a hid ces. The Commons are generally eſteem'd good Mechanicks, 
1 a mig lockt upon by all, as too much addicted to Lazineſs in point of 
ring M oring their Country, by not cutting down many unneceſſary Fo- 
0 of and improving that Ground to better advantage. rd oat 
ater f 


eam it 
Vater, 


uae | The Swedes ſpeak a Dialect of the Teutonic, which is 
what: gifferent from that us'd in Denmark and Upper Germany. 


eof a0 ons of Quality underſtand and ſpeak the High German Language in 

vards ative purity... The Finlanders have a peculiar Gibberiſh of their 

Wy by For a Specimen of the Swediſh Tongue, we ſhall here ſubjoin 
jet 


Lord's Prayer in that hed incending to obſerve the fame Me- 


ine of thod, 
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| over the Subject, that the ſame is really aſtoniſhing to any conſider 


The different Orders in this Realm are Six, viz. Princes of the Bly 
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thod in treating of all other Languages in Europe. Their Pater- n 
runs thus, Fadher war hm eſt i bhimlem; heWbat warde tiett namyn, i 
to mme titt ricłe, tee tin wilie ſa comi himmelen, ſa oc pa j orden 
wart dagliha brod giffoſz i dagh; och forlat oſx wara skuld, ſa ſom 
wforlate them oſx skyldighe aro; Och in leedh of ickei freſtelſe uthan fri 
oſzi fre onda. Amen. r 


Government.) The Kingdom of Swede / and having ſuffered vary 
turns of Fortune, being frequently diſturb d by the Adjacent Nati 
at laſt got rid of them all, and becoming terrible to others; ſpreit 
ſelf over a conſiderable Part of its Neighbours Territories. At preſt 
tis ſubject unto, and govern'd by its own Monarch, who, ſince the 
Age, is not only Hereditary, but by the late turn of Affairs in 
Country, hath alſo attained unto, and now exerciſeth ſuch a Po 


Perſon, who looks back unto the State of that Kingdom, only a | 
Years ago. He is indeed a powerful Prince both by Sea and Land, 
fpecially the latter) and always keeps in pay a great Number of Forc 
and that with a very ſmall Charge to himſelf: For the Common Salt 
ers and Seamen are maintain'd by the Boors, and Officers ( fer f 
moſt part) are put in Poſſeſſion of ſome farms of the Crown Land 
whoſe- Revenues ſerve for their Pay; his Guards only are the great 
and moſt immediate Charge unto him, they being pay'd out of his Tr 
ſury. He is ſtil'd King of the Swedes, Goths, and Vandals: Gn 
Prince of Finland, Duke of Eftonia and Carelia, and Lord of Tngria,l 


the: Nobility, Clergy , Soldiery, Merchantry , and Commonalty,' Theſe! 
their Repreſentatives being aſſembled in Parliament, make four di 
nt Houſes, viz. that ef the Nobility, where the Grand Marſbal 


Chamber, deſign'd for the Deciſion of all Caſes penn 
ere the K 
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ick Revenue are manag'd, and here the Grand Treaſurer is Pre- 
3 


ms. ] The King of Sweden bears quarterly. In the Firſt and 
th, Azure, three Crowns, Or, two in Chief, and one in Baſe, for 
land, In the ſecond and third, Barry, Argent and Azure, a Lion 
rown'd Gules, for Finland. Over all quarterly, in the firſt and 


d vari h, Sable, a Lion, Or, Crown'd, arm'd and langued, Gules for the 

Nati inare of the Rhine. In the ſecond and third, Lozenges, Bend- 
ſpread of twenty one pieces Argent and Azure, for Bavaria. tor the 
t pre, a Crown Royal, adorn'd with eight Flowers, and clos'd by as 


> the| 
11S in! 
a Poy 
nſider 


Demi - Circles, terminating in a Mond, Or. The Supporters are 
ions, Or, Crown'd of the ſame. And his Motto is in theſe words, 
nus Protector Meus. 


ly a f gion. ] Lutheraniſm is the eſtabliſnt Religion of this Country, 
Land, WW univerſally profeſs'd by all Orders and Degrees of Men, (except 
f ForeWWw0nia, where ig a Conſiderable Number of Papiſts intermixt; and 
on Sd, many of whoſe Inhabitants are meer Heathens, uſually wor- 
(fer ing the Sun, Fire, Serpents, and the like) and that ever ſince 
n LU iys of the Reformation, which was happily effected in this King- 
e grail by Guſtavus the Firſt, upon his Acceſſion to the Swediſh Crown, 
his In which time their Religion hath not been diſturb'd from abroad but 


5: Gra 
ngria, 
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and fince that Diſturbance, never diſtracted at home by Non- 
ormity; for Perſons of all Ranks adhering to the Tenets of Luther, 
conſtant arrendance on Divine Service, and join in the ſame man- 


Theſe f Worſhip. Which uniformity in Religion, ſome are pleas'd to 

our dire to that effectual Method commonly believ'd to be here taken, 

rſhal lately propos'd in England, to deter all Romiſh Prieſts from en- 
pre Sweden, | eorum ſc. Caſtratio] and ſowing the Seeds of Diſſention 

preſuſ eig them. Chriſtianity was firſt planted in this Country, A. C. 8 29 

their hat by the care and diligence of Anſgarius (a Monk of Corvey, 2 

he in wards Archbiſhop of Breme) ſent thither for that end by the Em- 

he r Lewis the Pious. 
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. Daze [ formerly Cimbrica Cherſoneſus, a part of An- 
cient Scandinavia; and now bounded on the Eaſt, by 
of the Baltick; on the Weſt, by part of the German Ocean; on 
orth, by the Sound; and on the South, by part of Germany] 
d by the 7taliens, Dania; by the Spaniards, Dinmarca; 1 the 
Ir | enc 
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French Denemar#; by the High Germans, Dennemar#; and by the Engli 
Denmarł; ſo called from the Boundsand Marches of its Inhabitantsth 
Dares, whoſe Country bordering on the Ancient Batavi and Saxm 
was thereupon call'd Dane-march, which Name in proceſs of time d 
turn into that ot Denmark, 


Iir,) The Air of this Country is much the ſame with that in d 
Southern Part of Swedeland, ic being extreamly Cold, bur in my 
places, very wholeſome. The oppoſite place of the Globe to Denmai 
is that part of the Pacifick Ocean lying between 210 and 220 Degr: 
of Longitude, with 30 and 60 Degrees of South Latitude. 


Sotl.] The Soil of his Country (it lying in the Toth and 1 
North Climartes ) is very good for Grain and Paſturage. Here is abu 
dance of Fiſh, eſpecially Herrings, as alſo many wild Fowls, and ma 
kinds of wild Beaſts. The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt part is i 
Hours 2, the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt is 8 Hours 4 and the Nig 
proportionably. 


Commodities. ] The Chief Commodities of this Country are Fi 


Tallow, Furniture for Ships, Armour, Ox-hides, Buck-skins, Fir- 
and Wainſcor, c. 


Raritieg-] Near to Selwick ( Southward ) are yet to be ſeen 
Remains of that famous Walland Trench, made above 880 Years ago 
_ Gotricius (then King of Denmark) to hinder the Incurſions of the San 
refembling ſomewhat the Pid's Wall in Great Britain. Between H 
burg and Sleſwicł is a Small Village, which goes by the Name of 47g 
remarkable in ſo far, that from the ſaid Village and Country adjace 
came our Anceſtors, the Ancient Angles into Great Britain. In Gott 
is an admirable Globe of Copper, 10 Foot in Diameter, ſo contri 
by one of the Dukes of Hl/tein, that ( by certain Wheels turn'd abi 
by Water) it repreſents exactly the Motions of the Cceleſtial Bodi 
As alfo another of fix Foot Diameter, fram'd by Tycho Brahe that fam 
Daniſh Aſtronomer, now to be ſeen with a lively Repreſentation of! 
Tychobraick Syſtem Mechanically contriv'd, and ſeveral curious Al 
nomical Inſtruments in the Round Tower at Copenhagen: Which Tone 
felt is likeways Obfervable for its manner of Aſcent, being ſo conti 
that a Coach may drive up to the Top thereof. But whereas the ch 
Curiofities of Denmar# may be juſtly reckon'd, thoſe treaſured up 
the Muſaum Regium at Copenhagen; and having had lately an Occai 
to view the ſame, I humbly preſume ir will not be altogether unacc 
table ro the Reader to give ſome account thereof. 
This excellent Repoſitory conſiſts of eight different Apartments, ! 
taoſe well ſtockt with what deſerves the Obſervation of an . 
rayels 


art! 
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veller. To run over the Contents of each Apartment, would re- 


Farm e a Volume : I ſhall therefore reſtrict my ſelf to ſuch Curioſities as 
ime d moſt Obſervable; and thoſe I might fitly reduce to two Claſſes, viz. 


ural and Artificial. Of Natural Curioſities, There is indeed in 
; Muſeum as good a Collection of all forts, as in moſt publick Re- 
jtories in Europe; there being to be ſeen in it all remarkable Ani- 
s, Birds, Fiſhes, Plants, Minerals, &c. brought thither from moſt 
ts of the known World. But my preſent Deſign is not to deſcend 
particulars here, ſince the Reader will find an account of ſuch Curi- 
ies, as he Travels thro' the various Countries from whence they 
e, and ro whom they Originally belong: Suffice it therefore in this 
ce to take notice only of the Artificial Rarities of this Muſæum, the 

Remarkable of which are theſe following, viz. ( 1.) The Veins 
Arteries ot the Human Body curioufly repreſented by Tron-Ware, all 
em appearing in their natural Situation, Bigneſs and Colour, (2,)An 
ificial Human Sceleton of Ivory, admirably well done by a certain 
iſþ Mechanick, Its right Hand Graſps a large Sythe, the left holds 
$and-Glaſs, and upon the our-fide of the Caſe containing this Curio- 
is a Commendatory Copy of Verſes compos'd by the celebrated 
icomiſt Thomas Bartholinus. ( 3.) A lively Hiſtory of our Saviour's 
ſion cut out in Ivory. ( 4. ) An Axa& Model of a Ship with her 
s and Sails, all of Ivory. (5.) An Ivory Clock actually a going. 

A Cabinet of Ivory and Ebony very beautiful to look upon, and 
jrably well contriv'd within; and remarkable for being the work 
Daniſh Mechanick Stone-blind. (J.) A well pol:{h'd Table of Mar- 
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een Hin which is a natural Repreſentation of a Crucifix. (8.) Several o- 
of Ang large Marble Tables curiouſly adorn'd with inlaid precious Stones 
adjace rally repreſenting Birds of divers Sorts. (9.) A pretty turn d 
In Gm oden Cup, which conſiſts of no fewer than an hundred Cups put 
conti one another; each of which is fo thin, that they'll hardly admit 
-n'd abi llight Touch ot one's Hand without harm. (10.) Several Tankards, 
al Bod, Boxes, and other Veſſels of Beach-Tree, neatly made and adorn d 
ar fam Variety of Curious Figures by a Peaſant of Norway; and all with 
jon of {Worher Tool than an ordinary Knife. (II.) Two curious drinking 
us Aft els, one of Gold, the other of Silver in form of a ſounding Horn. 
Tower of Gold weighs 102 Ounces +, is in length 2 Foot 9 Inches, and 
conti ains about two Engliſh Pints, and an half. This Horn was found 
the he Dioceſs of Ripen, Anno 1639; has in raiſed work on its out- 
ed up ſuch a number of Animals, with Men in _— Poſtures and Di- 
Occii Hierogiyphieł Figures as ſufficiently evince it to be of a Pagan Ex- 


unace lon, and to have been us'd by the Heathens in their Religious Per- 
ances. The other of Silver weighs almoſt 4 Pounds, and is term'd 
4 Oldenburgicum, of which a certain Chronologer Hamel mannus gives 
range Relation, pretending that 'twas preſented ro 0tho I, ( one of 


Dukes of Oldenburg) by a Ghoſt that appeared to him in a Wood — 
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with her various Phaſes, and the reſpe&ive Motion of each of thei 
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he was a Hunting: But in the Judgment of the beſt Criticks, u 
made by Chriſtian I. of Denmark. (12.) Many Roman Urns, togethy 
wich a $tilus Romanus neus, which is four or five Inches long, a 
about the bigneſs of an ordinary Gooſe Quill; it's ſharp at one e 
and the other is fitted to ſcratch out what has been falſly Writ 
(13.) Machina Planetarum, an excellent Modern Engine; by tum 
the Handle of which, one may readily ſee at any time, either paſt, preſe 
or to come, the true State of the Celeſtial Morions according to the 
pernick Syſtem ; the Longitude and Latitude of each Planet; their 4 
gem and Perigeum; and true Place in the Heavens; with ſeveral oc 
pleaſant Curioſities. (14.) Machina Eclipſium, another Modern Eng 
ſo contriv'd that by turning it Round, one may ſee both the Tear, a 
Day, and Quantity, of a Solar or Lunar Eclipſe tor any time defir'd eit 
paſt or to come. Both theſe curious Engines were projected and cu 
pleated by the preſent Profeſſor of Mathematicks at Copenhagen the! 
genious Olaus Roner. (15.) Machina Ingens Copernicana, a lively | 
preſentation of the Copernicł Syſtem, being a pretty Mechanical Enpi 
mov'd by Clock work, which, having the Sun immoveable in the d 
ter, ſhows the true Motion of the Earth both Diurnal and Annu 
as alſo the Moon s Motion about the Earth in 29 Days and 12 Hou 


ther Planets. (16.) Many Priſms, Microſcopes, Barometers, and Buniy 
Glaſſes, particularly one of a prodigious Bigneſs, being 32 Inches) 
meter. ( 17.) A curious Cylinder of well poliſh'd Metal, by whil 
ſome Colours on a Table that appear monſtrouſly conſus'd to the nak 
Eye, do clearly repreſent the true Effigies of Frederick I. of Denn 
with his Queen Sophiana Amalia. ( 18.) Various ſorts of Arms 

Habits of a great many Nations; with a curious Collection of Pit 
done by ſome of the beſt Maſters. (19.) Some Indian and Eg 
Idols of Wood, Stone and Ivory; with a few of Porcelline Earth, 
one of Braſs from Egypt in form of a Hog. (20.) Some Page 
writing on Palm-Tree-Leaves from the Coaſt of Malabar, being d 
by the Natives of that Country, with an Iron Stile. Laſtly, Int 
Muſeum is a great number of Medals both Modern and Ancient. 1 
Modern are all Daniſh, beginning with Chriſtian I. and deſcending toi 
preſenr Times. The Ancient are all Roman (except 5 Greet 
thoſe either of Gold, Silver or Braſs. Of Gold are ſome of F. C4 
Auguſtus, Tiberius, Caligula, Nero, Veſpaſian, Domitian, Nerva, Ti 
Adrian, Antonius Pius, Septimius Severus, and ſome others. Ot Si 
are divers of the foregoing Emperours, and thoſe that follow, viz. Ci 
Otho, Vitellius, Titus Veſpaſian, Antonius Philoſophns , Aurelius Vi 
Aurelius Commodus, L. Septimius Severus, and moſt of the follov 
Emperours down to A. Aurelius Vi&orinus, Of Braſs are Medals d 


the Emperours above mentioned and ſeyeral others beſides, 


art] 
ks, u 
rogetly 
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hopzicks- ] As for Archbiſhoprieks in this Kingdom, there's only 
> viz} that of . ee 


771 03 Copenhagen. 


turn ban 246 © £3448, 

,prel S8/hopzicks.] Biſhopricks in this King, are thoſe of 

O che No ; 7 X 00 

— 4 | Sleſwick, Arbuſen, Alburg, Ripen, Wiburg- 
eral ob Ini h y 

5 Eu in verſities ] Univerſities in this Kingdom, are thoſe at 
ear, U 2 | TT 

ir d ith 


Copenhagen, Kiel. 


and cor TH 
en the WS merg. ] The Danes (a very warlike People of old, having 
vely rained many of the Northern Nations ro ſubmit to the force of 
al Er Arms at ſome time or other) are now almoſt of the ſame Temper 
the c their Neighbours the Swedes and Germans; but that they are gene- 
Annu. eſteem'd a people more given to Pride and Cunning, than either 
75 4 oe former. So extravagantly Vain are they of their own performan- 
of thel 


and ſo much addicted of late to fulſome Flattery of their Prin- 


d Bu that upon almoſt every undertaking of their King and Country do 


nches VS: uſe ro ſtrike Medals ; and ſuch as expreſs the Action done in 
by vu Hyperbolical manner, tho' ſomerimes the Matter in it ſelf is of ſo 
the nah Importance, that no Nation of Europe, (but the Daniſh) would 
Denny deem it worthy of a place in their Weekly Gazette, much leſs 
—_ Honour of the Medal. The Danes are indeed Induſtrious and Frugal 
0 Nl. 


gh, bur the Trade of their Country is at pre ſent very Low, Mer- 
dizing being much diſcouraged by the Severity of the Civil Go- 
ment. They are alſo conſiderable Lovers of Learning, but gene- 


d ERH 
Earth,! 


: Page g ereater Lovers of Exceſs, whether in Drinking or Eating, eſpeci- 
2eing che former; and that ever fince the Juice of the Grape was re- 
1y, 11 mended to them by the High Germans, whom they now equal (if 
rent; » 


exceed) in al Imanner of Carouſing. 
ding tot 1 
jreeł 


anguage.] The Modern Language of Denmark, is originally 2 


J. ea of the Teutonic. The Court, Gentry, and Chief Burgers, eom- 
va, T uſe the High German in ordinary Diſcourſe, and French 


Ot Si they talk with Strangers. How the Daniſh Tongue differs 


„ viz. dhe High German, and the Modern Language in Swedeland 
lius V8Wcſt appear from their Pater-Noſter, which runs thus, Fader vor au 
e follo himmelen; helligt vorde dit naffn til komme dit rige, vorde din vilie 
ledals0l aa forden, ſom hander i himmelen. Gift oſx i dagh vort daglige brod 1 


2 


10 N vor -skyld, ſom wi forlade wore s&yldener ; ock leed m ic Rudi 
et Men frels of fra ont. Amen; 
—— ls; Governs 


Over theſe eight Quarters, a great Croſs Argen (which is che an 
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Government.) This Kingdom was formerly Elective (although tie 
uſually advanc'd the next Heir to the Crown) until the Year 16g 
that Frederick the III. having — repuls d the Swedes, befiegin 
the Capital City, Copenhagen, it was then rendred Hereditary to his f 
mily. The Nobility here had hitherto a conſiderable Stroke untill thel 
our own Days, that this Kingdom is ſo ſtrangely Frenchifi'd in Point 
Government, that the Daniſh and French Monarchy's are now alma 
of the ſame Mould. The King aſſumes to himſelf the Power of di 
poſing of all Heirs and Heirefles, of any Note, as tis practis d in Fran 
The Daniſh Law is highly to be priz'd in that it's ſhort and perſpicuoy 
ſurpaſſing the like of all other Nations in that reſpect. Ir's whaljy 
founded upon Equity, and Compriz'd in one Quarto Volume in thi 
Daniſh Tongue, and that ſo plain, that any Man may underſtand ay 
plead his own Cauſe without the Aid of either Counſel or Attorne) 
and no Suit is to hang in ſuſpence beyond one Year and a Moni 
This is indeed a mighty Advantage, and a fingular Property of ti 
Daniſh Law upon one hand, but the ſame is attended with a vaſth 
convenience on the other; for the firſt and principal Article there 
runs thus, That the King hath the Privilege reſero'd to himſelf to u 
plain, nay, to alter and change the ſame as he ſhall think good. Chi 
Courts for Adminiſtration of Juſtice, both in Civil and Criminal Afﬀan 
are four; viz. Byfoght's, Heredsfought's, Lanſtag, and High-Right. IU 
firſt is peculiar for deciding Matters which happen in Cities and Tow 
The ſecond for thoſe of the Country. The third is the High · Cour 
the Province, to which Appeals are made from the two former. Al 
the tourth is the Supream of all the reſt, held commonly at Copenham 
and conſiſting of the Principal Nobility, in which Court the King hu 
ſelf ſometimes fits in Perſon. Beſides theſe, there is the Court of A 
miralty for Maritime Affairs; as alſo a Rent Chamber (reſembling a 
2 of Exchequer) for managing all Matters relating to the Publiy 

evenue. | 


Arms. ] The King Denmark bears Party of three, and Coupe 
two which makes twelve Quarters. In the firſt Or, Seme of Heal 
Gules, three Lions paſlant-guardant Azure, crown'd Langued af 
Arm'd of the firſt, for Denmark. 2. Gules, a Lion Rampant 0 
Crown'd and Arm'd of the firſt, in his Paws a Battel-Ax Argent, hilt 
of the ſecond, for Norway. 3. Gules, a Lion Paflant-guardant 
on Nine Hearts of the ſame in Feſſe, for Gothland. 4. Gules, a Drag 
crown'd, Or, for Schonen. 5. Azure, three Crowns Or, for Swedl 
6. Cules a Paſchal Lamb, Argent, ſupporting a Flag of the ſame, mail 
with a Croſs Gules, for Fuitland. 7. Or, two Lions Pafſant-guardd 
Azure, for Sleſwick. 8. Gules, a Fiſh crown'd Argent, for Ice · la 
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iſe of the Kingdom) on the Center of which are plac'd the Arms 


art [1 
ohn ech, viz. Gules, a Cavalier Arm'd Argent. 9. Gules, a Nettle- 


gh the open, and charg'd in the middle with a little Eſcurcheon, the 
j 165 ie Argent for Holſtein. 10. Gules, a Cygnet Argent, gorg'd with 
efiegnW. mn Or, for Stormarſh. 11. Gules, two Feſſes, Or, for Delmenhorſt, 
his Gules, a Croſs Pattree - fitchree Argent, for Oldenburgh. The Shield 
ill che unded with the Collar of the Order of the Elephant. The Creſt 
Point Crown or, flowr'd, rais'd with eight Diadems, terminating in a 
= a of the ſame. For the Motto are theſe words, Pietas & Fuſtitia 


1 Franc : 
Picuou 

hol, 
e in thi 
and u 


| J The Errors and Practices of che Roman Church being 
wh at lengrh ſo intolerable, that an Univerſal Reformation became 
dient, this 3 among the other Northern Crowns, threw 
that inſupportable Yoke, and cordially embrac'd the Doctrine of 


Lorne g zer, which being allow'd off by Frederick the Firſt, about the mid- 
Mon or the laſt Century, was ſo firmly and univerſally eſtabliſh'd in Den- 
y of th þ, that in all the Paniſh Dominions there is no other Religion bur 
vaſt heraniſm profeſs'd, excepr ſome French Refugees, who are allow'd a 
them ch ar Copenhagen; and a few Fopiſh Families, who were lately 
k #0 U mirted to perform their Worſhip in a Chappel at Glucſtat. The 
J Clergy do ſtill retain the Practice of Confeſſion, which all Per- 
Affing are oblig d unto before they participate of the Blefled Sacrament of 
. Lord's Supper; they likewiſe retain Crucifixes, and ſeveral Cere- 


ies of the Roman Church. Chriſtianity was fully Eſtabliſht in this 


-Cour: ll ntry about the middle of the XII. — that by the means 


ner. A rope Adrian the IV. (an Engliſhman) who before his Aſſumption of 
ll Popedom, was term'd Nicholaus Breakſpear. 


t of A 
bling o 
e Public 


5. 3. NORWAY. 


In Orway (formerly Norvegia, a part of ancient Scan{inavia, 
IN and now bounded on the Eaſt by Sweden; on the 


Coupe Glelt, North, and South by part of the main Ocean) is term'd by the 
of Heußß lane, Neruegia; by the Spaniards, Noruega; by the French Norwegue ; 
ued u the Germans, Norwegen; and by the Engliſh, Nerway; ſo call'd from 
pant Northern Situation ( Nort being for North, and Weg, Way, ) ſeeing ic 
nt, hin he way to and from the North in reſpect of the reſt of Europe. 

rdanc ( | | 


1 Drag 
Swell 


Mir.) The Air of this Country is fo extreamly Cold, eſpecilly 
ards » 
e, mari] 


the North parts of the Kingdom, that tis but thinly inhabite 
that by the meaneſt of People. The oppoſite Place of the Globe 
guard Norway, is part of the Pacifick Ocean between 200 and 230 Degrees 
Ice- u Longitude, with 6o and 70 Degrees of South Latitude. 
e 4 | | BS Soll. 


£ 


___ Ss 


Soil.) By reaſon of the exceſſive. Caldneſs of the Country 
lying in the 11th, 12th, and 13th North Climate) the Soil is very 
ren, not having force enough to produce theè very neceflaries of 
the Common People being forc'd to uſe dry Fiſh inſtead" of B 
In ſhort, this Country is over- ſpread either with vaſt: Foreſts; ba 
Mountains, or formidable Rocks. In the Northmoſt parts of it, 
longeſt Day is above two. Months, the Sun not ſetring for that ty 
the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt about 6 Haurs 2, and the Nights; 
portionably. 1 ns 


Commodities. ] The Chief Commodities of this Country, are 89 
fiſh, Rich Furs, Train-Oyl, Pitch, Maſts, Cables, Deal-boards, and 
like, which the Inhabitants exchange for Corn, Wine, Fruits, ! 
and other Neceſſaries of Life. n oe ee blen 


; % h „n e e 33A , 

Varitieg.] Near to Dront heim is a remarkable Lake; whoſe. w. 
never freeze even in the dead of Winter, notwithſtanding: the e 
ſive Cold at that Scaſon. (2.) Upon the Coaſt. of Norway, near 
Iſle of Aitteren in their Latitude of 68, is that remarkable and dang 
Whirl- pool, commonly call'd Maelſtroom, and by Navigators the q 
of the Sea. Which Whirl-pool is, in all probability, occaſtonet 
| Tome mighty Subterranean Hiatus, and proves fatal to, Ships that 
proach too nigh, providingiit, be in che time of Flood a For ther 
Sea, upwards of two Leagues round, makes ſuch a terrible; Vortex, 
the Force and Indraught-of rhe Water, together with the Noiſe 
Tumbling of the Waves upon one: anorher, is rather to be adm 
than expreſt. Bur, as in the time of Flood, the Water is drawi 
with a mighty force; fo during the Tide of Ebb does it throw 
rne Sea, with ſuch a violence, that the heavieſt Bodies then caſt int 
can't fink, but are toſſed back again by the impetuous Stream wh 
ruſneth out with incredible force. And during that time is abunda 
of Fiſhes caught by Fiſhermen who watch che opportunity; for bt 
forc'd up to the Surface of the Water, they can't well dive again, 
violent is the riſing Current. (3.) In feveral parts of Norway 
diſcovered ſome years ago, divers Silver Mines, particularly t 
whereof one was term'd Benedictio Divina, (wulgarly Segen Gottes) 
the other Bone Spei, but both of em were quickly exhauſted; ho 
yer in the former of theſe An. 153a/:was found a maſs of Silver, 
ed at Three Thouſand Two Hundred and Seventy Two Imperial 
lars. And in the other was taken outia'Mafs of Silver, valued at! 
Thouſand ſuch Dollars. Both which Maſſes and ſome others of p 
Silver from theſe Norwegian Mines, are now to be ſeen in xhe % 
Cegium at Copenhagen 7 4 
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untry chbihoppicks: ] Archbiſhepricks in this Kingdom, only one, viz. 
5 very 0 

es of Dront heim. 

of BN | 

ſts; balWihopzicks. ] Biſpopricłs in this Kingdom are thoſe of 

of it, 


Anſlo, Bergen, Staffanger. 
ni verſities .] Univerſities in this Kingdom, None. 


annerg. ] The Nervegians (being notorious Pyrates of old, be- 
very formidable to ſeveral of the Northern Nations) are now 
upon as a very mean, ſimple, and ignorant fort of People; a 
le however that's very hardy, much given to Toiling and Labour, 
Juſt in their Dealings, and abundantly Civil (after their own 
er) to the few Strangers who come among them. lu the North- 
parts of the Kingdom they have no Towns, but generally live in 


| s, and Travel in great Companies from one place to another in 
+ datgi@ing. 
the q 
daſtonel f ganguage.] The Language now ſpoken in this Country, ( eſpe- 
ps tha in all the civilized Parts thereof) is little different from that us'd 
or then e Kingdom of Denmark, a Specimen of which is already given in 
1 oregoing Paragraph. 
Noiſe 


be aduß overnment.] This Kingdom was formerly a diſtin& Body by it 
Ss draw and independent of any other, but (being incorporated with 
* tnrow ark, Anno. 1387.) is now ſubje& to his Daniſh Majeſty, who, be- 
1 caſt ini particular Governors in places of greateſt importance, doth ordi- 


eam wh 
; abunda 
3 for bt 


keep a Vice-Roy there for the better mauaging of the whole; 
lace of Reſidence is commonly at Bergen, and his Power is extraor- 
y great, 


'E agall, 

way ms.] See Denmark. 

ularly u 

3ottes ) eligton.] The eſtabliſnt Religion in Norway, is the ſame as in 
ted ; ho, only that in the Northmoſt Parts of the Kingdom, the know- 
Silver, of Chriſtianity (which was at firſt planted in this Country much 
iperial the ſame time wich the two other Northern Crowns) is ſo de- 
ued = that on the Borders of Lapland they differ bur little from meer 
ers of ens. 8 
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SECT. II. 


Concerning Moſcouia. 
d. m. Miles, 
detween - — of Long. ee is about 1630. 


wen J 51 be Nef Lat Breadrh is about 1500. 


North St. Michael Areh-Angel. 
a uo Such Ice Town 4 Capical City, 


More particularly, 
North contains many Provinces, but chiefly theſe of 


w. to K. 


— vw < Wirgatouria 


A —-— Tobol ) 
4 —— 5 'Ber exow— 
2 Idem, upon . upper part of the Dwina. 


South containing many Provinces, but chiefly theſe of 


i — 2 E | Kargapol— 5 
O — M. chael Areb- Ange 
— 


From E. to W. ap- 


* — Idem— on the Volga. 


— Idem—- 
dem — 

Idem at the Mouth of the Volga. 

Idem Between the Lake 1/ment 
| den and Peipus. 

| Novogrod-Sewarki S. W. of Moſcow. 


X Idem. 
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Chief Town 
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Name. ] 1 ct Ru ia Ccontaining much of Sarmatia Euriy 
VI with part of Sarmatia Aſiatica, and now bounds 
on the Eaſt by Tartary; on the Weſt by Sweden; on the North 
the vaſt Northern Ocean, and on the South by Little Tartary, Georg 
and the Caflan Sea] is termed by the Italians, Moſcouia; by the 9 
niards, Moſcovia; by the French, Muſcovie or Ruſſie Blanche; by 
Germans Muſcau; and by the Engliſh Moſcouia · or Moſcovy ;, ſo cal 
from its Chief Province of that Name, whoſe Denomination is deri 
from Moſchi or Moſct, an Ancient People firſt Inhabiting that Part 
the Country. The Name of Ruſſia is generally agreed upon to con 
from another Ancient People of chat Country, call'd Roſſt or Ruſſi. 


Air.] The Air of this Country is very Cold, particularly rowan 
the North, where Snow and Ice are uſual for three Quarters of t 
Year; bur in the Southmoſt Provinces they have very ſcorching Heat 
in the Summer or the Space of ſix Weeks. The oppoſite Place oft 
Globe to Me{covia, is that part of the vaſt Pacifick Ocean, between a: 
and 290 Degrees of Longitude, with 45 and 71 Degrees of South Latitud: 


Soft. } The Soil of this Country (it lying in the 8, 9, 10, ! 
12, Cc. Northern Climate) is very different, according to the dil 
rent Situation of; its Parts. Here are many Plains, but generally iu 
of Marithes, Towards the North are vaſt Foreſts; and even when 
the Ground js clear'd of Wood 'tis for the moſt part) very Barret 
and ſo extreamely Cold, that what they ſow dorh ſeldom come to du 
Perfection. In the Sourh-weſt parts towards Poland, the Soil istoleradi 
good, the Ground there producing ſeveral ſorts of Grain in great 
bundance; and tis reported by many, that their Corn is ready | 
reaping about two Months after it is ſown. The longeſt Day in ch 
Northmoſt Part of this Country is above two Mouths, — Sun not ſe 
ting for that time when near the Summer Solſtice; the ſhorteſt in ti 
Southmoſt is about 9 Hours , and the Nights proportionably. 


Commodities.,] The Chief Commodities ot this Country, are F 
Sables, Martins, Wax, Honey, Tallow, Train-Oyl, Caviere, Hemp 
Flax, Sad, jron, Cc. 


Barttteg.] As one of the Chief Rarities of this Country, we Mi 
reckon thit ſtrange fort of Melon, found in or near to Aſtracan, Cu! 


and Samara. Some of the Natives term it Boranetx, (i. e. The 2 
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ub ) others Zoophyton, which ſignifies the Animal Plant. The firſt 
e would ſeem moſt proper, becauſe in Figurè it reſembles a Lamb 

j ſuch' is its vegetable Hear, that (according to the vulgar manner of 
jeſſion ) it Conſumes and Ears up all the Graſs, or other Herbs; 
nin its reach. As the Fruit doth ripen, the Stalk decays, and is 
rered with a Subſtance exactly the ſame. with Wool that's ſhort and 
ling. A part of the Skin of this remarkable Plant, [ valgarly reckon'd 


Part] 


orth Plant, but diſown'd by our Modern Botaniſts; } is to be ſeem in the 
GeanjilM'g of Denmark's Publick Repoſitory of Natural Rat eties at Copenhagen; 
he yg inſide of which Skin being Dreſs d, as Tanners uſvally do che Flethy 
by e of Lamb-Skins without taking off the Wool, no Man can di- 
© c euiſh between the Skin ot the Boranetz, and That of an ordinary 
der anb. Whereupon, it is that many ot the AMoſcovites uſe the Skin 
Patt I chis rare vegetable, (if we may allow it to be ſuch ) inſtead of 
co con 


rs for Lining of their Veſts. As another remarkable ching ot this 
buntry, we may here add, that ſtately Church in Moſcow, call d Ferus 
lem, which ſeem d to John Baſilides I. (then Car) ſuch a ſtiteiy 
towan e of Building, that he ordered the Eyes of the Architect to be put 


of ig that he might never contrive, at leaſt, behold irs fellow. a 
1g Hen . iS £ 1 
v2 Eecleſiaſticks in Moſcovia- are; One Patriarch; Fout Metropolitans; 


een en Archbiſhops, and feveral Biſhops. X 
The Patriarch is he of Moſtow, reſiding in che ſame City. & 


10, I "Wd ' | . 
ie dif | Novogorodskoi and Welikolusk1i; 5 
ally i ropolitans are Q Roftoufskoj and Haroſt aus koi. uit 
When choſe of Caſanshoji and Sunatshoji. 

Barret K Saratoi and Pondos toi. 

e to di base 

olerab ./ - Archblhopzicks- be 

Treat Wolodskoi and W, . 

ady f. Keſan toi and Moromstoi, 

y in ch Susdalskajand Turrus koi. 


not {> 


e 57 ; 89 i\ 6 p a 1 £ 
h bopricks are Twer s#0i and Caſlins koi. ane nen ee 
t in tb | - 


thoſe Of \ Sibins boi and Tobols boi. 
| ..1 » Aſtrachans i and Ters#0i. 
PleskousFoj and Sborskojs 


thus Country bf fame is but uncercain at beſt, - price 


» ah „ to \nt Jobs. 6) 4! 5.24 hs B& ov 4& as 2 24 44 — 
Univerſitteg: ] Hege we can hardly expect the Sears of the. Muſes 


we mi 
1, Caſs | ere the Liberal Arts and Sciences have been fo long banyhe; and the 
e Lin Aying of ehem inhibited by Poblick Authority. " 
Lan | | 
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Mannerg .] The Moſcovites ( Men of a vigorous and healrhful co 
ſtitution) are generally reckon'd a rude, deceitful and ignorant ſort 
people; and much addicted to exceſſive Drinking, as alſo unlawful an 
beaſtly Pleaſures. And ſo fond of ignorance have they hitherto bee 
that *'twas lookt upon as (almoſt) a piacular Crime for any of the 
to apply himſelf to a ſearch after Knowledge. But things are now mig 
tily alter d in this Point, and that by the Encouragement of his pr 
ſent Czariſh Majeſty, who gives leave to his Nobility to acquire thel 
beral Arts and Sciences, particularly the NMathematicks; and to acqui 
themſelves with Foreign Countries and Languages. And that d 
Learned Languages ( Greek and Latin may be no longer ſtrangers} 
this Country, he hath already erected Publick Schools in Moſcow for i 
teaching of them. By which means it is to be hop'd, That the Brutl 
Temper and Stupidity of this People, may be much reform'd in ſon 
time. And whereas the preſent Emperor hath already viſited ſomet 
the beſt Nations of Europe, purpoſely to improve himſelf in Warlij 
Affairs, both by Sea and Land, ( eſpecially the former) and fince th 
Undertaking is ſo uncommon, that the Muſcovitiſh Story can't afford 
Parallel; tis alſo to be hop'd, that the Effects thereof will be equa 
aſtoniſhing, and that in humbling (if not cruſhing ) both Turks a 
Tartars, his diſturbing Neighbours, and profeſſed Enemies to the Crd 
of Chriſt. With ſuch big hopes as theſe were many thinking M 
in Europe firmly poſſeſs d tor ſome years by-gone: But the Cxars lu 
Attempt upon his Chriſtian Neighbour rhe Swede, and the Unchriſtia 
Circumſtances of that Attempt have very much daſh'd all hopes 0 
that Nature. as 


Language.] The Language us d in this Country, is a Dialect of tl 
Sclavonian, but ſo corrupted and blended with other Languages, th 
tis hardly underſtood 5 thoſe who ſpeak the pure Sc/avenian, whit 
nevertheleſs is ſtill us d by the Ruſſians in their Divine Service. The ? 
ter Noſter (which I find only in a corrupt Diale& of their Tongue) ru 
thus, Aiſameidhen joko oledh tainahiſſa; Pyhetta ol on ſiun wakakiti 
fi: olkohon ſiun thatoſi kwim tainahiſſa ayn man palla. Meidhen jokiy 
wen leipa anna mehillen tanapaiwana, ja anna meidem ſyndia : Kn 
moe annama meiden vaſtachan rickoillen;, ja ale ſata meita kin ſau: 
mut ta paaſta meita paaſta. 


"Government. ] This great Body is under its own Prince , wii 
aſſumeth the Title of Czar, (which in the Ruſſan Language ſigniſe 
Emperor ) yet more commonly he's term'd the Great Duke. He's u 
Hereditary Monarch, and his Government truly Deſpotical. The Lite 
and Fortunes of his Subjects are wholly at his diſpoſal; and tt 
greateſt Knex or Lord within his Dominions , doch W 
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Worſhip to the Virgin Mary, and other Saints, as alſo to Crofleg)q 
never commence any thing of Moment unleſs they firſt Sign themſe 
with the Sign of rhe Croſs. In Baptiſm they uſe Exoreiſm, and 
ways Confeſſion to the Prieſt before they receive the Sacrament of: 
Lord's ſupper. All above ſeven Years of Age receive that Sacram 
in both kinds, and they give it in one kind to Children under 
Age. They uſually Adminiſter the ſame (as alſo Extreme Unctig 
to perſons paſt all hopes of Recovery; but they neither adore, 

Sacrament, not believe the ſtrange Hoctrine of Tranſubſtanriary 
They obſerve fifteen great Feſtivals, beſides a great many Days de 
cated to particular Saints. Sermons they never uſe, but only, N 
ſome Portions of Holy Scripture, with St. Baſil's Liturgy, and. diy 
Homilies of St. Chryſoſtome. The Chriſtian Faith was firſt plante 
this Country towards the latter Part of the Tenth Century, and if 
by the Preaching of ſome Greeks, ſent thither, by the then Pais 
eee ee eee ee 
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FF 
is the o- "I m— 17 2 Noven— — 
—＋ The Iſle of France Paris from W. to E. 
Campaigne pe x ro — 
E * + — 5 TT: 
Bour wa" Dij . to E. 
ar ns of golgne.. } U ion \ *2%. Y 
e Tanne —— . 2 Lion, Y 
F Guieme & Cg 8 N 
N Languedoc [ Tholonſe 18 8 
1ents © | Dauphiny — . Grenoble Ser hs FP * 
i N Provence ern 
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1.3 Higher, towards the Kaſt— Guiſe. 
edunto t Lower, towards the Weſt— Ch, Town Abbevilla, 
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* 
But more particularly, 
\ 
1 N — Cuſt. 

i ermandois —. S. Quinten 
Hieber contains Santerre 8 Peronne og 
t. Amienois 8 | Amiens —— 
| . 

— 


Tai Reconquis 2 Calais — 
Lower contains Ardes . Idem - 20 to S. 


C 


Boulognois | Boulogne - — 
Ponthjeu-—— TAbbeville— 


To Picardy we ſubjoyn the Archbiſhoprick of Fer lying N 
j Pereane. Chief Town Cambray, = 


$. 2. NORMANDTI. 


Higher, towards the Eaſt —. Rouen. 
4 Divided i into Une, rowards the Wet, Chief Tox Tomn — 


rr 


Pais 4 —  _CCandebeck 
Rove n oo 


dene. Gifars 


reux rommmm 


5 idem tO ein: 


21, 


-Contentine — 142 mh 
LC Lower enn _ - 
Uidem, S. E.o S. E. 
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More particularly, 
[Lamis —— * cLaon- | | 
Soiſſonois | — 2 Soiſſons E. to W. 
I Beauvoiſet— g | Beauvais-— 
wth the Seine J Vexin Haben. Pont Oyſe —- W. co E. 
contains Ii kf Valois — 18 Senles —— — 
Jes France f] Paris. | 
dS, | {Brie 8 Meaux —— W. o E. 


ath the Seine ? Hurepoix >—— | 


contains  } Gaſtenois 


— 


M eln | 
(Montargis— N to S. 


7— 


6.4. CHAMPAIGNE. 


ided „Ten on the North 


I Chief Town Tg. 


Hens Lower yz OR the South Tr Oe. 
cn, 
Mer; More particularly, 
1 | 4 D. of Reimo. l & ima SN. to S. W. 
8, E. igher contains High Champaigne 5 S. Dizier — 
8704 Challonois —— |  } Chalon on the River Marnes 
Sennois E E Sens 
wer contains Low Champaigne | 8 E rages -—— W. co E. 
J 
; S. 5. BRETAICNE. 


Lower, Weſtward 


ded nog Love  Eaftward—— 5 chief Town Kenner. 


Breſt. 


88 


ud — 


8 wed WK 
< Middle,or upon 31 


Divided into Lower, Southward 


France. 


More particularly, 


6. 6. ORLEANNOIS. 


North 
Divided i into r the River Loir, chief Town Orleans. 
South — 
More particularly, 
=. Maine=—— fan. = 
| es Perthe on nee © Nogent--t— > W. to 
* contains Beguce- 1 Chartres 
11 * MA Vendoſme S. of Perche 


4 laiſois- 5 
. the Loir. Orleannois 
Nivernots a 
( Aunis. nn 
„ J Angoumois ' 
| Souph conta Pojeto 
| Berry 
9.7. BURG 


Higber, daacherd chief Town J Dijon. 


Parti 


#4 Dole ä — } Idem 
4 N _—_ Territo- Brieuxy | Z Idem- 
ries of Rennes = Idem- CI 
| 8 = N. to 8, 
| | 4 Nantes : 8 Adem | 
1 St. pol de Leon | = Breſt - | 
er. Ws | COrnOdile——— | — — . ch k. 
(Vannes — (I ldem 


\ Chartres: 


ar! b ar. 
| Tour s 7 
2 


Blois ?. W. to E. 
Orleans — 


| Newer. 932 


| wn. j 


„ Angonleſme ) d, 2 N 
1 
q el dog. to E. 


Bourges 


OIGNE. 


L.Bourge-en Bre ſe; 


7 


nit 


Frante; 


More particularly, 


4 Auxerreꝛd — 
EE Tang —— — W. to S. E-. 
Eber, L bix. Burgoigne pro-] Dijon —————. 
per ly ſo calld ] contains % C hallon — — — ä 
the Towns of oO — — Cz * 8. 
utun 5 
(Carol l 2 


tains the Towns of Belly » 


mer, [ vi. la Breſſe] con- Re N. * S. E. 
Treuoux . Weſtward. 


g. 8. LIONOIS. 


* — 


Ry Eaſt — Lions. 
ided * Weſt — & Chief Towns cler + 
More particularly, 
| Liomis | properly ſo Lions) ; 
Md aft compre -) called ö S. to N. 
hends Baujol ois F g | Beayen— 4 
* Forez- — 8 | Fell S=——— Weſtward. 
"high "4 ? Clermont 25 
| u | igher 1.8 2 
\ E: Weſt compre- Auvergne lower IS. Flour 7 : * 
hends Bour bonnvis — Bourbon | or Moulins 
March bn} Conuertt ———Weſtwarg. 


§. 9. GUIE NNE and GASCOIGNE. 


ded 13 [Norchward] E C Bourdeaux. 3 
o NG ſcoigne I Southward] 33 Ayre, viz. the chief of Gaſcoigny 
properly fo called. 


V Mere 


France. Part 


BJ , More particularly, 
41% 
118 Guienne [proper f 
Þ perly ſo called-- Bourdenux — 
. 7 
ſcnienne in 8 { 4 South — Bax as 
Provinces. Kei 1＋— 
| Saintoigne ——> Saintes — 
| Perigort -——mmmme Perigueux--— 
| \. 4 North ) Limoſin—-- v5: | Limoges 
2 Quercy—, Cabors 
+ (.Es Landes——. | & | Dax 
North the Albert S | Idem —— 
Adour & Condomovis--—— po < Condom 
Armagnac | & | Aux 
| | Gaure 5 Verdun 
| | 
| Gaſcaigne L Labour. | Bayonne —— | 
L into; parts Upon the > wag prop. Ayre | 
Adour J Eſtaracq Mirande 
Comminges Lombes— 
Lower Navarr | S. Palais). 
| South the JC. of Sole "RE 
C Adour Bearn Pau 
Bigerre ] | Tarbe —— 
Conſerang——; . Bertrand — 


g. 10. LANGUED OC. 


n Tholouſe. 
Divided intoy, 2 over, tow urs the Faſt © Chicf Town Niſmes. 


Mot 
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More particularly, 
Foix 5 rIdem 
Rieux Idem em on 
igher contains the Ter- Tholouſe _—. . 
ritories of < Alby - Idem 42m. 7 
N. E. 8 2 
| S. Papoul—— 8 Idem 36 m. " T 
* N — 1 I E. © 
>J 5 
Narbone —— {| '= 1 dem 
Terrcorie Beziers _—— | © | Idem W do k. 
Montpelier — Idem hos 
wer con- Niſmes —— Idem 
rains the JCountry of ) Givaudan — Mende 
Sevennes di- >Velay | Le Puy 
vided into ) Vivarez —— _ Diner. to E. 


S: 11, DAUPHINYT. 


Higher, towards the Eaſt 


ded into Lower, towards the Weſt—. 


+ Chief Town - enoble. 
jenne. 


More particularly, 


Grenoble upon the Tere 
izher contains ſe- YGap 
veral Towns, the & Embrun — 
chief of which are JBriancon or Brianſun } 

Pignerol, S. E. of Brianſon. 


Nigh unto or upon 
the Durance. 


wer contains ſe- ¶ Vienne — 
veral Towns, the) Valence — N. to S. 
chief of which are) S. Paul de Tricaften — ) 

C Dye, S. E. of Valence. 
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FC. 12. PROVENCE. 


| ( Higher, Northward ) Siſteron. 
Divided into Middle part chief Town Aix. 
.! Isxer, Southward _ $701 Marſeilles. 


p 
More particularly, | 


; Orange W. to E. ont 
-F — 8 North of Dura 
Huber, whoſe chief Apt 77 ES. River, 
Towns Wy J Forcalcuier — - 
| | | 'C Siſteron — — 
Salon — 
17 W. to E. on the 
l' Middle part, whoſe J Aix —äͤ— 
2 chief Towns are Riex of the Dur ane: 
| | SEMEN mmm 
Glandeves ———— :; 
B CO Marſeilles — — " 
Toulon —— —— 
| Hyeres « W. to E. * un 
Tower, whole chief. — — > or upon the s 
85 Towus are E = Coaſt. 
— Vence 
Antibe — 


After theſe Twelve Governments we may bere fu 
join two other Countries adjacent to the Eaſt py 
of France. ; | 


G Loraine, 
Namely, Lacke County. 


LORAINE. 


1448 Loraine properly ſo called Nancy. 
P iyiged 1 1 of Barr 6 chief Town Bo leh 


15 
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More particularly, 


. Liraine properly ſo called * f Nancy towards the middle. | 
les. D. of Bar. — Bar le Duc, weſtward, 
| rincipality of Phaltzbourge | { Idem, Eaſtward. 
| a | 
on | Toule — | 5 Idem—— * 
Duo he Territor. of we Ys {- _ Idem 8 to N. 1 
| V e 2 | Idem *. 
| chm — 48 | Idem, 15 Miles w. of Verdun. ; 
Bitch | Idem.— ') 
Sar ward Idem— (N. to S. vpon the E. 
Iſo thoſe of Sarbruck --.— | Idem— part of Loraine. _ 
on the Salme idem | 15 | 
uranct. V audemont — Idem, 18 Miles S. E. of Toul. 


FRENCH COUNTLI... 


Higher, Northward — Montbeliart. 
ided into Middle part. Chief Town4-Beſanſon. 
Lower, Southward-— Salins. 


More particularly, 


igher, its chief Towns are G71 D E. to W. 


"> 


iddle, its chief Towns are Die. aka an 2 5 W 


ower, its chief Towns are LS: Clante "I . to S. 
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Name.] oh [ formerly Gallia from its ancient Inhabitant 

Gauls, other ways the Celte: and now Bounded « 
the Eaſt, by Germany; on the Weſt, by the Bay of Biſcay ; on i 
North, by the Engliſh Channel and Flanders; on the South, 
Spain, and part of the Mediterranean Sea ] is term'd by the Ttalj 
and Spaniards , Francia; by its Natives, Ia France; by the Germa 
Franckreich ; and by the Engliſh, France, ſo called (as moſt Auth 
agree ( from the Franks, a German Nation, inhabicing that Part 
Germany (till call'd Franconia; who invading Gaul, and by degry 
ſubduing a great Parr of it, gave it a New Name from its New 
ſters, who ( in the Opinion of ſome Judicious Writers ) had thei 
from certain Franchiſes granted them by the Roman Emperors þ 
yond - what the Neighbouring Nations enjoyed; or (according 
others) from the Germans words, Fraen and Anſen, the former ip 
fying Free, and the other an Heroe. | | 


Mr.] The Air of this Country is very Temperate, Pleaſant, x 
Healchful, being in a good Medium between the great Exceſs 
Heat and Cold, which ordinarily attends thoſe Countries of a m 
Northern and Southern Situation; yea ſo healthful is it, that d 
Kingdom is generally obſerv'd to be leſs ſubje& to Plagues and Sid 
neſs, than moſt other Nations of Europe, and the Air about Montpel 
in particular, is Univerſally eſteem'd Medicinal for Conſumptin 
The oppoſite Place of the Globe to France, is that part of the nt 
Pacifick Ocean, between 190 and 207 Degrees of Longitude, yi 
42 and 51 Degrees of South Latitude. 


Soil. ] The Soil of this Country ( ir lying in the 6, 7, and 
North Climate) is extraordinary fruitful, particularly in Cc 
Wine, Fruits, Hemp, c. The Fields being here both la 
and open, are generally intermingl'd with Vines and Corn; as 
1 and interlin d with variety of Fruits: Here are many . 
Foreſts, and rheſe well - ſtor d with moſt ſorts of wild Beaſts 7 | 
Hunting, - ſeveral Mountains, and theſe cover'd over with nu 
rous Flocks, and ſome of them lind with rich and valuable Mit 
Here alſo are divers excellent Pits of Coals, and Quarries of Stou 
The longeſt Days in the Northmoſt Part of this Country, is abe 
16 Hours 2. The ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt, is 9 Hours 4, and 
Nights proportionably. 


Commodities. ] The Chief Commodities of this Country, 
Salt, Fiſh, Corn, Wine, Almonds, Coral, Canvas, Oade, Linne 
Paper, Wood, Skins, Alamodes, Luſtring, and rich flower'd Sil 
Verdigris, Cremor Tartaris, Cc. 
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waritics. | Among the chief Rarities of France, we may reckon 


1e remarkable remains of the Roman Antiquities as yer to be ſeen 
that Country. And they are reducible to theſe following Heads, 
(i.) Triumphal Arches, . that in the City of Rheims, 
yet entire, compos d of Three Arches, and adorn'd with 


ures and Trophies, but uncertain for whom erected : There 


alſo the Ruins of ſeveral others near Autun in Burgundy; one at 


intes in Guienne; another almoſt entire at the City of Orange, 


ed by Caius Marius and Luctatius Catulus, upon the Victory o 
'd over the Cimbres and Teutonet; { where are likewiſe the Ru- 
of a Roman Circus (To theſe we may add that ſtately Bridge, 
lve Miles off Niſmes, conſiſting of three Stories of Arches one 
ye another, the laſt of which was an Aqueduct. ( 2.) Ampithea- 
; as the Ruins of a ſtately one at Chalons in Burgundy; another 
Perigueux in Guienne; another at Tholouſe in Languedoc; another 
frles in Provence ; another at Vienne in Dauphine ; but the chief of 
is that at Niſmes, of an extraordinary bigneſs, and as yet adorn'd 
h ſeveral Pillars, and divers Roman Eagles, as alſo the Fable of 
nulus and Remus ſucking the She-wolf. ( 3. ) The Remains of ſome 
then Temples; particularly choſe of Templum Fani (now call'd 
Jenetoye) at Autun in Burgundy ; thoſe of the Goddeſs Venus ar 
ieueux in Guijenne; and that of Diana near Niſmes in Languedoc. 
) The Ruins of ſome Ancient Aquedud#s, as thoſe near Coutance in 
zundy ; choſe at Dole in Britaign; ſome at Autun in Burgundy ; and 
ſe at Tholouſe in Languedoc. ( 5. ) Remarkable Pillars, particularly 
ſe Ancient Columns and Piramids near Autun in Burgundy ; bur 
e eſpecially is that famous Roman Obelisk of Oriental Granat ar 
5 1n Provence, which is much admired by the Curious, being fiſty 
Foot high, ſeven Foot Diameter at the Baſe, and yet all but one 
e. Among the Monuments of Antiquity, we may mention 
large Paſſage cut through the Middle of a Rock about two 
pues from Brianſon in Dauphine, which being a ſtupend ious piece 
Vork, gives occaſion to various Conjectures, ſome Perſons im- 
ng it to J. Ceſar, and others rather to Hannibal, To thele we 
[add that large and round Buckler of Mafly Silver fiſh'd our of 
Rhone near Avignion, 1665. being twenty Inches in Diameter, 
weighing twenty one pounds; tis 19co Tears old, and is charg d 
Scipio Africanus half Mantled graſping his Pike, and Roman Ot- 
S attend ing with the Spaniards ſupplicating for a fair Virgin; 
ſame being conſecrated to that Virtuous General upon his re. 
. Captive to Allucius, Prince of Celtiberia, who had 
& er. 
heſe being the principal Remains of Reverend Antiquity obſer- 
ein this Country; next to ſuch Curiofities, we may * tome | 
ar'ties 
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Rarities of Nature, the moſt noted of which are theſe followiy 
1.) Waters of remarkable Qualities ;, particularly, Thoſe nigh to he 
or D' Acque in Gaſcoign, ſo reputed of old for Bathing, that fr 
the whole Provinces of Aquitaine did derive its Name. Ac 
ſo. the Mineral Waters of Bourbon much reſorted unto, even 
time of the Romans, together with the famous Fountain near | 
Grenoble, which appeareth as if covered with Flames, and boileth} 
in great Bubbles, and yet is never hor. Likewiſe another bojli 
Fountain about a League from Montpellier, much obſerv'd by I 
vellers; and finally, that Oily Spring near Gabian, in the f 
from Montpellier to Beziers. Add to theſe a Spring near Loches 
Orleanois, and that at Clermont in Auvergne, whoſe Waters are of a] 
trefying Nature; and likewiſe another nigh to the City of Ma 
which maketh Silver look exactly like Gold. ( 2.) Obſervable Mu 
tains, particularly thoſe nigh to Rhodes in Guienne, call'd the Mou 
tains of Canſac, which burn whenever it Rains. (3.) Some hid 
Subterranean Holes or Paſſages, as that in the Foreſt of 5. Aubin 
Cormier in Bretaign, through which flows a mighty Torrent of | 
ter; and another near Nions in Dauphine, from which proceedeti 
violent Wind. Theſe are the chief Rarities in France, both Nan 
and Artificial, eſpecially the latter. As for Artificial ones of a n 
dern date, this Country afforderh ſeveral particularly that fan 
Canal of Languedoc, and ſplendid Palace of Verſailles, with dint 
magnificent Buildings, ( eſpecially Churches) but theſe are ei 
too well known to need, or too numerous to admit of any p: 
cular Relation here. B, 
Archbiſhopzicks .] The Archbiſbopricks of France are theſe folly 


ing. Viz. : 
Lions Count 282 of France. 
Sens _ Primate of France and Germany. 
Paris 2 Lam Duke and Peer of the Realm. 
Reims S P Duke and Peer, and Legat of the Holy Sci * 
Rouen DF \ Primate of Normandy. } 
| As alſo thoſe, | 

Tours, Bourdeaux, Narbonne, Vienne, 

Barges, Auch, Arles, ' Bezancon, 

Alby, Tholouſe, Aix, | Embrun. 


Bilhovztcks- . The reſpective Suffragans of cheſe Archbiſhop: 
25 followeth. 
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heſe Cities fo 


Paris 

— 
Poictiers, 
orleans, 


Bourges, 


Narbonne. 
Ed IS cn 


Viemne; 
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Carcaſſone 

[ae 

| Bexiers 

Agde 

Lodove 

Montpellier 

Niſmes 

ga 


. 
Marſeilles 
Orange 


S. Paul de 3.Chat 
Toulon 3.6 ua 


Grenoble 
Vriviers 
"bag 


Nice in Savoy. 


eee ities belonging to this Kingdom, are eſtabliſtif 


Angers Reims, Perpignan, 

Caen, Valence, Douay, 

Montpellier, Aix, Dole, 

Cabors, —2 p Pribige, 
' Nantes, ont 4 mauſon, Mane. 
as 0 Manners. ] 
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/ - "Government. ] This Kingdom, being formerly a part of 
Roman Empire, was in proceſs of time over-run by Franks, Goths 
| Burgundians, eſpeciaily the firſt, by whom was rais'd a Monate 


_ Ehitly: in chis Kingdom many potent Dukes, Earls, and Lords, 


YBanners. ] The French are generally a Civil, Quick and AG 
ort of — but extreamly — ro Talking, eſpecially thoſe 
the Female Sex, who nevertheleſs are not only very pleaſing in d 
courſe, but alſo of a graceful and winning deportment. This Peg, 
is thus charatteriz'd by ſome; That they are Aiery, Amoraus, full 
Action, compleat Maſters of the Art of Diſſimulation, and above 
things Contentious, being ſo univerſally given vo Law-ſuits, and ti 
even amongſt neareſt Relations, that Lawyers, Judges, and oth 
Officers of Juſtice, are obſery'd to be the richeſt y of che Ku 
dom, excepting the Churchmen. Many of this Country in matten 
Learning, are bleſs'd with a clear Conception, and ready Expreſſi 
and of late, they have advanc'd the Republick of Letters ro à % 
cinfiderable height; this Age having produc'd ſeveral of that Nati 
(and even ſome of the Female Sex) who are now famous through 
the Learned World for their ſingular Parts. 


Language.] The French Language ( compos'd chiefly of the Ls 
together with ſeveral German and Gothick words intermtxt |) be 
lately much refin'd by the Royal Academy at Paris, is ſo adi 
for its elegancy and ſweetneſs, that ir hath wonderfully ſprei 
ſelf abroad in the world, and is now become the chief Ton 
that's commonly us'd in moſt Princes Courts of Europe. Pater- 
in the ſame runs thus, Notre pere qui es aux Cieux, Ton Nom ſoit ſa 
fie; Ton Regne vienne ; Ta Volonte ſoit faile en la Terre, comme au Ci 
Donne nous aujourdbuy notre pain quotidien; Pardonne nous nos offen 
mme nous pardonnons d ceux qui nous ont offencex; Et ne nous in 
point en tentation; mais delivere nous du mal. Amen. 


which conrituing in the Succeſſion of Kings of three ſeveral B 
( viz. the Merovignian, Carlovinian and Capetine ) is now as great 
any in Chriſtendom; and at preſent ſubject to one Sovereign | 
titl'd rhe Aaſt Chriſtian King, and eldeſt Son of the Church ] whoſe 
vernment is Monarchical, and Crown Hereditary in his Heirs 

all Females being excluded by the Salique Law. There were 1 


8 claim'd and currently exerciſed great Authority in N. 
ur, by the Endeavours and Policy of ſome grand Miniſter 
State, the Power and juriſdiction of the Nobility was ſo ſtrat 
impair'd, that now they appear as fo many Cyphers in the Nat 
The Afiembly of the three Eſtates -( viz. the Olergy, "Nobility, 
Citizens ( waz" likewiſe in great Veneration of old, and che 
Authority it ſelt was thereby very much limited; but that Aſſen 


Lor | 
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having deen conven d fince Arno 1614, their Authority is now 
preſs d. Finally, the Parliament of Paris was likewiſe a Conven- 
of mighty Power and many Privileges, and it often uſed here - 
re to oppoſe the Deſigns of the Court; but that Aſſembly has 
taught other things of late, and its Wings are now fo 
gely chpt, chat it dares not appear in the leaſt, againſt any Pro- 
which is once hatch'd at Verſailles. So that the French Monar- 
is now Skrew'd up to ſuch à pitch, that it differeth but little, 
othing, from any of the moſt abſolute Empires in the World: 
its preſent; Monarch, for. deſpotick Power, may now vye even 
the-Emperours of Moſcovia, China, or Turky, The whole Kin 
preſſe being divided into 12 Governments; over each of them is fer, 
o 2 eeraour, ſtyl'd the King's Lieutenant- General or Super- Intendant, 
t Nati Ing the like Power as the Lords Lieutenants of England formerly 
rouge in their ſeveral Counties. For the better management of the pub- 
Affairs and Adminiſtration of Juſtice in all parts of this King- 
here are eſtabliſhr a great many Courts of Judicature, parti- 
ie iy theſe following, viz. Parliaments; Chambers of Accounts; 
9 a I. Aids; Prefidial Courts; Generalities; Elections. &c. I. Par- 
| fo kr ts (the | higheſt and ſupream Courts of the Nation) were 
* en in number, reckoning the late Conqueſts, and he'd ax 
Tou Fities of Paris, Tholouſe, Rouen, Grenoble, Bourdeaux, Dijon, Aix, 
ter- N. s, Pau, Mets, Beſancon, Tourney, Perpignan, Arras, and Briſac. 
ſoit j " Parliaments (according to their reſpective Buſineſs } are 
4 ed into ſeveral Chambers, eſpecially that of Paris, which hath 
5 off ets than Ten. viz. I.) The Grand Chamber, where the Peers 
01s ni ge Realm being accus'd of any Crime, are uſually Try'd. ( 2. } 
Tournelle Civilez where they take cognizance of ſuch Civil Cauſes 


he Li 


rt of eed a thouſand Livers in value. (3.) The Tournelle Criminelle ; 
Goths Appeals from Inferior Courts in Criminal Matters are heard 
Monar Riſcuſs d. Beſides theſe three, there are five Chambers of Inqueſt ; 


e Depoſition of Witneſſes are ſer down, and Cauſes tnereupon 


'R | 
** in d; being almoſt the ſame with our Bill and Anſwer in 
ien (WF and Exchequer. And laſtly, There are two Chambers of Re- 
choſe here Cauſes of Privileg'd Perſons are heard and diſcuſs d. 


bambers of Accounts; where Accounts of the Treaſury are 
were ud, and Homage and Vaſlalage due from the Royal Feits are 
dt, d, Treaties of Peace, and Grants made by the King, and 
"in like are recorded. Theſe Chambers are 12 in number, and 
iniſten F* che Cities of Paris, Rouen, Dijon, Nantes, Montpelier, Grenoble, 
5 feral Pau, Blais, Liſle, Aire, and Dole. III. Courts of Aides, where 
he Nat uſes relating to the King's Revenue (particularly Aides, Tailles, 
bility, ec) are derermin'd, and that without any appeal to a higher 
che ll fry The Courts are in number Eight, and held at the 8 Ci- 
Affen t Paris, Monzpelier , Ronen, yak. Monferrand , Bourden u 
2 


Alix, 


eirs 


— 


Fee France. Part 


1 of the Reſorm d Religion, enjoining the profeſſion of 


Air, Grenoble, and Diſon. IV. Preſidial Courts (eomposd of fer 
udges) where Civil Cauſes in matters of ſmaller importance, 
alſo Appeals made from Subalcern Juſtices in Villages, are he 
and derermin'd. V. Generalities, whoſe Office (they being 
Treaſurers general of France) is to take care of aſſeſſing the 'T; 
proportionably in their reſpective Diſtricts, according to the 
propos'd by the King and Council to be levied. Theſe Courts 
23 in number (each conſiſung of twenty three Perſons ) and th 
conveniently fituated in ſeveral parts of the Kingdom They do 
fo judge Matters relating to the Crown-Lands, the King's Rever 
and ſuch like. Laſtly, 'E£/e#jons; which are ſmall Courts ſubordin 
xo the Generalities, and their Office is to caſt up how mch en 
Pariſh in their reſpe&ive Diviſion muſt raiſe of the Sum prop 
by the Generality; and accordingly they iſſue out their Orden 
every Pariſh, whereupon one of the Inhabitants being che 
Collector, he proportions every one's Quota; and collecting 
fame, returns it to the Generalities, and they again to. the pub 
Exchequer. Beſides theſe, there is a vaſt number of inferior Ct 
for ſmaller Matters, whether Civil or Criminal: And a great! 
ny publick Officers, or Provofts, Seneſchals, Bailiffs, as alſo: Intend 
de la Fuſtice, Police, and Finance, &c. But our intended brevity 
not admit of a farther Relation. 


Arms. ] The King of France, for Arms bears Azure th 
Flower de Luces Or, two in chief, and one in baſe; the Eſcut 
on is environed with the Collars of the Orders of Sc. Michael and 
Holy Ghoſt, For, Creſt, an Helmet Or, entirely open, there 
Crown clos'd, after the manner of an Imperial Crown with ej 
inarched Rays, topt with a double Flower de Luce. The 'Supy 
ters are, two Angels habired as Levites ; the whole under a'; Payi 
Royal, ſeme of France, lind Ermines, with theſe words, Ex am 
Floribus elegi mibi Lilium. Lilia neque laborant neque nent. 


Religion. ] The only Eſtabliſh'd Religion in France, is that 
the Church of Rome; ſor all the Deciſions of the Council ef Tren 
Matters of Faith are there receiv'd; but thoſe that relate to Pd 
of Diſcipline, and infringe the Rights of the Crown, with the Li! 
ties of the Gallican Church, are rejected. The Proteſtants . (a 
monly ' call'd - Hugomts ) were formerly allow'd the publick prof 
fion of their Religion, by ſeveral Edicts granted by the French King 
particularly that of Nantes, An. 1698. by Henry IV. and ,confin 
Lb all his Succeſſors ever ſince. But the preſent King, by his! 
claration of Ogoben 1685, aboliſn d: the ſaid Edict, and inhibited! 


man, and that under the ſeyereſt Penalties; Whereupon falls! 
R 4 F > "YM WE: 
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peſtruction of their Churches, and a violent Perſecution which 
ced great Droves to leave the Kingdom, and ſeek for ſhelter in 
eign Countries. As to the Romaniſts themſelves; there are great 
ions among them at preſent, notwichſtanding of their ſo much 
aſted Unity: For beſides the hot Diſputes between the Molinifts 
i 7anſeniſts about Predeſtination and Grace (in which the pretend - 
Infallible Judge at Rome dares not interpoſe his Dccifive Autho- 
for fear of diſobliging one or the other Party) we find that the 
of Quietiſm has lately crept in among them; as appears from 
late Book of the Archbiſnop of Cambray concerning the Internal 
e, which has been cenſured by the Archbiſhop of Paris, and the 
Lops of Meaux and Chartres, and complain'd of by the French 
rope in his Letter to the Pope, and at laſt condemn'd, tho* the 


rden hor proferr'd ro maintain his Doctrine before the Papal Chair, 
cha permitted ro go ro Rome. The Chriſtian Faith was firſt planted in 
ing Ws Country = ſome of St. Peter's Diſciples (as is moſt probably 
pubiWhvght ) ſent chither by him at his firſt coming to Rome. 


r. | „ 


| 


8 E c T. W. 
"Omg Germany. 


7 Breadrh is abour $10. 


North, 


Being an in; ace Caſe, . Middle. 


South, 


; | f - AmfterdamY' 

The Circle of Belgium "Mp * ] ae 3 puxelles 

The Circle of Weſtphalia Munſter W. to K. 
[)The Circle of Lower Saxony, - Hamburg . 

The Circle of Upper Fare. dne 8 

The Circle of the Lower Rhine. Eg | Heidelber 

The Circle of the Upper Rhine. — | — WEIR W.toE. 

The Circle of Franconig. © S | Nuremburg --——— 

The Circle of Suabja. "IF 44 — 

The Circle of Bauarik. Munick W. to E. 

The Circle of Auſtria. | l Un — 

ol all theſe iu order. 


S1. The 


N 
V 


Germany. 


5. 1. The Circle of Belgium. 
"North, vix. 1 Chief Town 


Divided into South, viz. Flanders — 


Holland conta Sees . 


Holland 2 ſo? | 
„ iN .calld. | Aera, 
4 towards Zeland 18 


1 Idem, 


Zutphen. 


the South Utrecht - | 
/ Zulphen, —_—_— 
of Gelderland. | 


3 towards Over el | 
Kerben Adem. 


8 
A 


CINE Sanders contains Ten Provinces. | 


bel, on 


Idem. 
Idem. 


— 


chiel 1 Ton. g 
ike au 


| Bruges, 
Arras. 
Mons. 
Idem.. 


The Marquiſate of e „Auer. 


_The Seignory of Malines. Ide. 


Middleburgh, 


1 # 4 4 vil 


Pan 


Amſterda 
Bruxelles 
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e Chief of cheſe Seventeen Provinces being Holland and Flanders 
erly ſo calle®, with Byabant ; we fhall' more particularly conſider 
oy mentioning the moſt remarkable Towns in each of them, 
ore, 


nſterda 
uxelles, 
; 1 F 3 South. 
Holland properly fo call'd, being divided ned : 

1 * ort h. 


e in de Iſland Gee. 


—c 


= ( Nigh unto, or upon 
— che Maes from W. 
- to E. 


1 
4 
. In the weſtern· part 


— — 


from 8. W. 4% 


1 Amſterdam upon the Channel Amſtel. 


In the weſtern · part 
from S. to N. 


SOON _ Upon the Zuyder- Zee; 


Edum Ts p Wi” 
Monet tedam eee N. Sea, from 
n — — — ů , 


aerden ——— 


Chief Towns in 
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4 Eaſt are < Tournay 


Flanders properly ſo call d, being divided into 1 


Dender monde -- 
— — 2 che Dendre, fra 
Ninoven -- .100-$ 
Gramont -— 1 
Ghent. W 
— "Fiheta, Call found 


Courtray EI 


A 1 
4 


Ly ef are 4 Huſt 


| | aſſet fartheſt South. 


Germany „ Pa | 


| to 8. 
St. Ante cow — pon the N 


Doway | Scarpe. 
_ gy Ws : —= (eh unto, or upon 


found fro 
= — 


Liste 


(Frauelin — 
— ir « Five remarkable Ports| 
1 * „to N. E. 
Oftend --—- = 8 
Ss 4 
Bruges 5 cm—_ 
| = from W. to E. 
| Rupelmond upon the Schel, 8 Miles S. of Antwery. 
Fur ner — — ) 
| Dixmute — — found from W. to E. 
Thyelt. —— ” 
Th be &. Wiro ——C from W. to E. 
— a 
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North. 


The Dutchy of Brabant being divided = 


South. 
Boſleduc — 
— —— >found from E. to W. 
Bergenop⁊ oom | 
Antwerp upon the Scheld. 
I Mechelin upon the Dender. 


"ACT Sſchot ennnnmn_-_ 

Sichem pon the Demer from W. to E. 
— 

Bruſſels 
Lorvain v found from W. to E. 
Til mont 
Fudoigne about 12 Miles S. E. of Louvain. 
Gemblour. 

6enape ſound from E. to W. 
LL Nivelle - 


re, fra Noth are 


South are < 


le Ports. 


C 2. The Circle of Weſtphalia 
ed ( North- Eaſt, between the Weſer and Elm 35 15 8 


Middle, between the Elm and the Rhine Munſter. 
South, Weſt betw. the Rhine and Cir. Belg. Leige. 


More particularly, | 
oldenburg dem 


Sz 
The Coun- ] He 82 
| ty of Hanel, we e ee E = 
C Schomberg — | EZ | Idem 28 
The Principal. of Minden. {© Idem S 
| Embden or 7 >©'R 
< The Coun- E. Friſeland K Emden 
q ry of Linge |= Idem Nigh unto, or 
The Biſhop of Oſnaburg -— Idem upon the 
The Coun- F Tecklenburgh -- Idem . 8 
to S. E. 


(ty of 2 Raventburg —} Uldem 


P 2 Middle 


Germany. Part 
The County of Benthem ——- Idem 
| [The Biſnoprick of Munſter - — ! | Idem (from N. 
Middle | The County of L „dem e 08.1 
< compre-4 The Biſhoprick of Paderborne | & | Idem 4 
hends ps Dutchy of Weſtphalia — | 8 I Arensberge) ; 
The Coun of? Berge — — 27 CW 
5 Berge —— 8 | Daſſeldurp 
South-Weſt C The Succeſſion of } Cleves | | Cleves In, o; | 
compre- the Dutchies of ꝗ Juliers - | Fuliers 
hends (The Biſhoprick of Liege 2 W. of Juli 


Divided into 


Middle 
the D. 
of 


Sout 
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Bremen 
Ferden 


g. 3. The Circle of kerer Savor 


North — ( Hamburge. 
Miadle-— Town: Lunenburg. 
CSouth (CMagdebun 


More parental, 


the D. of ( Magerland 


Lawen burg 


8 
-% WM, k 4 


Mecklenburg — 


1 


(Lunenburæa 


Hilderſheim, a Biſhoprick / 


— — 


5 Town 


4 


JJ Brunſwick, a Dutchy—— 
Hulberſtet, a Principality '| 
0 * i 1 n * 2 


- Meldorp— 2 


K. — — 


— 
© © 


1s thar of Hilderſheim — 


2 — 


. 


Kiel. 
Geluc TP 
Lubeck -— 
are thoſe : 


of Lunenburg — 


L 

— 
by * 
1 


are : thoſe 1 „ —_— 


87 4 wick and Walfenbutyle 
at of Halbefſtat.— 


In __ of eld — 
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| Be ſules theſe are, 


; ( Hanover Idem, 16 m. N. W. 
5. e- Z idem, = — Jo Hilderſpeir. 
ppen 


n N. 
0 B. L. 


ks 
c it Reinſteln 1 (2, Blackenberg, Jo m. = W. of Halber - 
ned Waringen — - 3 12. m. fat. 
f Full 6. 10. The c of Upper Saxony. | 
led inof nth i = an Fo 


More particylarly, 


called MT Wittenherg—— ' 
zins the Marq. of Miſni a. 8 — N to S. 
Landtgr. of Thuring.— Erfurt, Weſtward, 


ar. of Alt. mark, Weſt. (Stendal 

th con- \Brgn- < Middlemark — * Berlin Berlin 
ins the Odepburg ( Newmark, Eaſt. Guftrin | 
D. of Po- F Ducal, Eaft. D Camin © 
merania N Royal, 'Weſt. 5 ( Stetin 


to N. 


Stetin 
— 


ſides theſe, are many little Princes of the Houſe of Saxony ſcatter- 
and down (or nigh unto) the Landtgrave of n particularly 
following; 


e Princip. of Anhalt, Coach e Magdeburg ch. Town Bonde | 
Weimar— Idem, 13 Miles E. 1 
Gotha — E lien. 14 Miles w 

Idem, 26 Miles W. of Erfurd. 


Ellenack. lms 
Schwartsberg — — E 4 Idem, 24 Miles 8. 
4 Beichlingen * * Idem, 20 Miles N. 2 
Aan ſie id. 8 42 55 MS. W. of Witten- 
a iſhoprick of Hall ——, Idem, 36 M. S. W. berg. 
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8. 5. The Circle of the Lower Rhine. 


8 Zaſt 1 Heidelberg. 


| More particularly, 
13 5 | C | | 
i ' Biſhoprick of Cologne a Cologne berween 1 _ 
1 © | The Palat. of the Rhine, | | Heidelberg upon the Neckar, 
2 | Archbiſhop- J Triers — £ Idem upon the Moſelle. 
| vo | rick of 2 ente — | 5 | Idem upon the Rhine. 
| 'S | Biſhoprick of Worms — | = | idem upon the Rhine. 
T * D. of Simmereäaoaꝛ⁊ 2 k Idem 33 m. W. of Ment. 
4 S | Rhinegrave — —- 75 | Kim ij. m. S. of Simmeren. 
2 _ — Idem 28 5 S. E. * —_— 
Sponheim Creutznach 20. m. S. W. of Me: 
| Counties of ) vent idem 17 m. N. E. of Triers. 
11 (Loningen , Uldem 12 m. S. W. of Worms. 


S. 6. The Circle of the Upper Rhine. 


Divided anouk. W Ichet Town 1 


More particularly, 


- CD. of Zueybruck, of ) CC 
| Deux Ponts Idem, 44 m. al. W. of Worms, 
Landrgr. 5 Heſſe Caſſel-- Caſſel fartheſt North. 

.t of .} Darmflat — | « | Idem betw, the Rhine and Mai 
g | Territories of Francfort-- } = 7 Idem upon the Maine., | 
2 CValdeck —— | | Idem? from N. to S. on the . 
3 150m. 2 Idem 5 the Landtgr. Heſſe C4 
8 Counties Iſenburg Z 1 Idem | * 

82 P4 Naſſaw —— | » | Idem Wadi 
* of 4 | Catzenelbogen | | Idem m_—__— - BY 
| Lak 7 Hanaw —— | Idem\ £ 
4 'AErpach — } \Uidem 


L. 
7 a 
» 
1 
4 
4 
5 
Fl 
7 
17 
. 
72809 
11 
1 
| 
._- 
3 
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S. 7. The Circle of Franconia. 


1g. "WP South — — Nurenburg. 
. enn Coburg, 
—- More particularly, 
"I Idem on a branch of the Maine. 
hint, Onſpach— E Idem, 23 m. W. of Nurenburg. 
r. Culenbach\, = Jidem 
Bamberg. Ildem Sfrom E. to W. | 

<WartsburgN*® 4 Idem | 
th" Aichſtat-- Idem, 34 m. S. of Nurenburg. . | 
3 7 Beſides theſe are 


State 5 the g great Maſter of the Textonick Order, chief Town Mar - 
1 im, 37 Mikes * of Narenburg.. | 


4 4e ſeveral Counties bur chiefly _ of 


Id 

— Gom N. to S. in the w. part. 
ringen .] of this Circle. 

Idem 12 m. W. of the Biſhoprick of Air hf at. 

Idem 32 m. N. W. of Nurenberg. 

Idem 23 m. 8. W. of Bamberg. 


Chief Town 


8. 8. The 


44 7 — — 1 Ansburgs 
Divided ite J Men.. chief Toun i A 


+ — — — ” - , 2 4 _ * - 1 - 7 

pt G — a — — 

* — — — — 2 8 — * - 2 D — * 2 2 

"4 - bh A A — — — — 

— — ˙ EE ED £2 at ns 3232 - 
G . - " os bk 4 
. . We — "2 & * — 
oe 8 -—_ "I 1 2 A gn. 2 4 . * 1 > 
— — — >> — — 


8 The Cl of Seck. 


More particularly, 
D. of t] fare e Night or upy 
E e 
Conſt ande dem wport e e Conſtax 
| Biſnopr. © t 2 a Idem upon ehe Lech. * 
3 Baden dem 309 m. W. from Sr 
= | Marq.of Berges IIdem 10 m. W. from Auchu 
| Ortnaw -— | | Offenburg 20 m. S. from Bad 
31 c Furſtenberg |. N Iden 36 m. N. W. from Conſt 
& |Princ.ot + Ihbenzollern E Idem ij m. S. from Tubingen 
J1Fom . en 3 m. N W. frem Arch 
Count of Reckbery -- | A þ Gemwad 43 m. W. from Otth 
2 Koniſeck—. | & Idem 18 m. N. from Conſtance 
2 | CWalburg — E-> I. of Woldſce,yom ME. fr. C 
S | Baron of Limpurg — ' Idem 37 m. W. from 0ttin, Ne 
— 15 £ 
| Territ. of =. wirwy þ [| 
ba bacy of Keme } - 


" $4 & 


8 Higber, Southward. 
It's divided into 1 Lower, Northward. 

Freiburg | 
Higher contains the Towns of Lale From E. to W. 
e Colmar. 


Strasburg 


Lower contains the Towns of & Hagenaw . 58. to N. 
Zabern, Weſtward. 
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6. 9: The Circle of Bavatia. 


; North a e 8. 
led into — Chief Town 1 2 


More Particularly, 
North contains Nortgow, or the Palatinate of Bavaria, 


Landtgr. of Leuchenberg = (Idem) 
. Ful tzbach (5 \Idem VN. to S. W: 
prehending e Amberge-- " Idem | 
Abacy of Walthauſen---.\ .2 dem N N. to 8 1 
County of Chambe . 5 (Idem Gs 1 


con- 


of Bavaria ) Lower, Nothw. Ratisb. or Regenſd. 
Arch-Biſhoprick of Saltzburge Idem, South 


Beſides theſe are ſeveral other Dominions, as particularly 


e Dutchy of Neuburge, [ Chief Town, Idem ] 10 miles S. of the | 
Biſhoprick of , in Franconia. Per 
: Paſſaw— dem 6 m. E. of Ratisbonne. 
eBiſhopr. of Freiſengen Ch. To. J idem 10 m. N. of Munich. ; 


| and Ele. Q Hegher, Sn: 70 Munich or Munchen, 1 
— 
- 


Q | 8.10. Thy 
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§. 10. The Circle of Auſtria. 


| 10 Lower Eaſtward — - Vi fenna. 
Div: ded i "re, L Higher, Weſtward. chief v Town Inſpruck, 


b More particularly, ” 
F. Eaſt 5 "ienna*F Vienna , chief of 
90 Arch P. of Auſtria 5 0 Weſt | Lintx whole. 


hi her W. udenburg N 
5 po on K Judenburg 
Cartathia Loser. 5 


R 3 


| Villach | 
4 cles J cl, 


8 

2 

| © 

lower, E. Ins 
FI higher N. j-2 Laubach } 3X 

eee. Losers. | 11 Fee — 
Higher con- County of Tyrol -- | Inſpruck--—. 

tains the NBifhopr. of Brixen dem trom N. tos 


Beſides tlieſe are ſome other petty Soveraignties, eſpecially theſe 
i N. lowin "TY 


The D. at Tin Carniola by — wy * Yof Laubech 


Under this Circle is ordinarily comprehended Bohemia, containin 


The k. of Bohemia, prop. fo 9 — - Prague —— 
IX higher, Northward.-- | > | Soraw 
Lali _—_ Southward — 1, 2 ! Pantzen 4” ae. 
8 Eaſteen— s Weiskirk S. to\ 
Moravja < Weſt ern N 2 olmutz Olmutx 


liigher, Sourhward | 5 | Troppaw 
D. of Sileſia lower, Northward) CBreſlaw Breſlaw J 


1 | Aſter the 10 Circles of Germany followeth Switzerland, comprehe 
„ Ing 13 Cantons, with ſeveral Confederate Cities and PrzfeRures, 


(r.) The Thirteen Cantons are thoſe of 


1 a -4 Surick, Switx, Glan Po Solothurn, 
14 Bern, Duderwald, Baſil, Schafhauſen; 
1 | Lucern, Zug, Friburg, Apemel. 


J | 1 Dei, 
70 


att art IL Germany. 1 5 
WTheſe Cantons are ſer down according to their Votes in the 

ts; each of them hath a capital City of irs owh Name exce = 
ief Town Altorf ) and Vnderwald (c chief Town HE)! and are re- 
ed to chree Claſſes. Fans! | 


Solothurn rm 
Bern from N. to S. 
C(Freibrg - 


5 We" | Schathauſe ——) 
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Zurich — | 
Zug - n 
R. Middle comprehending < Lucern-- — > from N. co 8 
Switz pi tl 
I. | Underwald—— | k 

; Dei — 


1 Eaf comprehending 18 — from N. ro 8. 


VIS » 


ederates of the 


ö The chief Con- ( Griſons, ch: T. Cajre W.of County of Fiat. 
witzers are the 


aubech City of Genera the Lake of Geneva. 


The chief Prz- Baden—— W. 


eftures of the 1 rad Yon the 18 W. f Zurick, 
An Sargans N. of the Griſans. | 


nraininy 


0 the German Empire we might here annex the Kingdom of Hungary, 
eing now almoſt þ intirely under che Emperour; but of it when we 
e to Turky 1 in Europe, 
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FRE great Body being divided ( as eee into Ten ( 
cles; and the firſt of theſe ( viz. Belgium or the Netherlanj 
being moſt obſervable upon ſeveral accounts ; we ſhall rake a 

| eular View of the ſame, as it confiſts of Holland and Flanders, ; 
then treat of all the reſt conjunctly, under the general Title of 
per Germany, Therefore, | 


b. 1. Of HOLLAND. 


Name. Olland C of old Batavia or part of ancient Belg 
H and — Bounded on the Eaſt by upper — 
on the Weſt, and North, by part of the German Ocean; and ont 
South, by Flanders] is term'd by the Italians and Spaniards, Hola 
by the French, Hollande; by the Germans and Engliſh, Holle 
fo call'd (as many imagin) from Hol and land, two Teutonic we 
ſignifying a low or hollow ſort of Land: But others chuſe rather 
derive the Name from Oeland (an Iſland in the Balticłk Sea: ) wh 
Inhabitants, being great Pirates, and frequently ranging theſe $ 
at laſt did ſeize upon, and ſettle themſelves in this part of the 0 
tinent. ä 


Atr.] The Air of this Country is generally thick and moiſt 
reaſon of the frequent Fogs which ariſe from the many Lakes 
Canals with which this Country abounds. And to this Moiſt 
of the Ait it is, that we may, impute the Cauſe of the frequenc) 
Age to which, the Inhabitants are ſo ſubjett. The oppoſite l 
of the Globe to Holland is that part of the vaſt Pacifick Ocean, 
tween 205 and 210 Degrees of Longitude, with 31 and 34 Degree 
South Latitude. 5 


Sotl. ] This Country lying very low, and in the Tenth North 
mate; its Soil is naturally wer and ſenny, but the induſtrious It 
bitants do ſo drain it by à vaſt Multitude of Artificial Canals, that 
Ground is made very fit both for Paſture and Tillage, eſpecially 
former, they imploying the greateſt part of their Land in Grazing 
Herds of Kine. The Length of the Days and Nights is the ſam 
jn England, South of the Humber. 


Commodittes.] Although the Commodities of this Coum 
proceeding from its natural Growth, (may ſtrictly ſpeaking] 
reckon'd only Butter and Cheeſe; yer by reaſon of the many ul 
Manufactures which this People encourage at home, ( the 
Materials of which are brought from other Nations) and that "i 
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a ful Teade which they manage abroad in moſt Parts of the known 
Ten ra, we may reckon it as a Publick Warchouſe of the richeſt and 
erlau Ft commodities of all Nations. | 

a pn | 
ers, 
e of 


taritieg- ]. The chief Remarkables in Holland are tlieſe following, 
(I.) The vaſt Multicude of Artificial S{uces and Canals, being 
Work of prodigious Expence and E Convenience both - 
Traffick and Travelling. ( 2. ). The firſt Bqok that ever was 
nted in Europe, to wit, a Copy of Tully's Offices carefully pre- 
yd, and now to be ſeen at Harlem, where that uſeful Arr of Print- 
was at firſt invented, or at leaſt improv'd. (3. ) The Curious 
Belgi 


ntains ( eſpecially that call'd the Baſin of Venus) and the two great 

Germ rade or Water-falls in the pleaſant Gardens belonging to Loo. 

nd on) The brazen Font in St. Peter's Church in Zutphen, Remarkable for 

Hola admirable Workmanſhip. ( 5.) The two brazen Diſhes in the Vil- 

Holla e of Loſdun, in which were Baptizd ( Anno 1276, ) by Don William, 
ic WO 


fragan Biſhop of Treves, 365 2 182 were ſaid to be 
les, and as many Females, and the odd one an Hermaphrodite 

Born at one Birth by the Counteſs of Heneberg, Daughter to Ho- 
the IV. Earl of Holland. One of which Children (at leaſt an 
ortive given out for one of them, the whole Matter of Fact being 
I'd in queſtion) is to be ſeen in the Muſeum Regium at Copen- 
en. (6. ) The Remarkable Stone Quarry near Maeſtricht , which 
ks like a vaſt Subterraneous Palace, it reaching under a large 
, ſupported by fome Thouſands of ſquare Pillars (commonly 
Foot high] between which are ſpacious Walks, and many private 


'rathe! 
1 ) Whit 
heſe 8 
the 0 


moiſt, 
Lakes 
Moiſt 


equenc\|WF'remengs ot great Uſe in time of War, they ſerving as a ſure Re- 
ofite Me to the neighbouring Country People, who commonly reſort 
Ocean, her with their Goods when alarm'd by an approaching Enemy. 
Degree The Room where the Synod of Dot was held Anno 1619, with 


Seats as they then ſtood, is ſhewn to Strangers as another Curio- 
of this Country. (8.) The Stadt-Houſe of Amfterdam is ſuch a 
ely Edifice, founded upon ſome Thouſands of large Piles drove 
o the Ground, that the ſame deſerves the particular View of eve- 
curious Traveller. 
9.) The Brazen Statue of the famous Deſid. Eraſmus in the City of 
terdam is likewiſe obſervable, with the little obſcure Houſe where 
t great and eminent Man was born; which is ſignify' d to Strangers 
a Diſtich over its Door in Latin, Dutch and Spaniſh. Laſtly, Among 
> principal Rarities of Holland we may reckon that noted piece 
; Coun Antiquity the Burg in Leyden, with the many rare Curioſities in 
WE {amous Univerſity there; the moſt remarkable of which are theſe 
many u lowing. C1.) The Horn and Skin ot à Rhinoceros. (2. } The 
(the d and Back of another with the Vertebre of its Neck. (3) A 
| chat disious Oyſter-ſnell weighing one hundred and thirty . 
N (FOE 


North 
frious It 
ls, that 
pecially 
3razing 


the ſant 
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C4.) Two Human Skins, one a Man's, the other a Woman's, pur 
tann'd and prepar'd like Leather, with a pair of Shooes made of ſi 
Leather. ( 5.) Another human Skin dreſsd as Parchment, ( 
The Effigies of a Peaſant ot Pruſſia who ſwallowed a Knife of ten ind 
length, and is ſaid to have lived eight Years after the fame was cutt 
of his Sromach. ( 7.) A Shirt made of the Entrails of a Man, (1 
A curious Shield made of a large Sea-Tortoiſe-ſhell, ( 9.) 

Stomach and Bladder of a wonderful ſhape taken out of a monſii 
Fiſh brought from Sheveling. ( 10. ) Two Egyptian Mummies, bet 
the Bodies of two Princes, of great Antiquity. (11.) Two Sub 
ranean Roman Lamps, with divers Roman and Egyptian Urns, 
great Antiquity. (12. ) The Limbs of ſeveral Sea-Monſters. ( 1; 
All the Muſcles and Tendons of the human Body curiouſly ſer up| 
Profeflor Stalpert Vander Miel. ( 14.) A Wooden Effigies of 
celebrated Egyptian God Ofiris now almoſt conſum'd with Age. (1 
Another of Braſs with three Egyptian Idols of Stone. (16.) An Image 
Jie giving Suck to her Son Orr. ( 17.) Another Effigies of Iſis up 
a little Egyptian Coffer containing the Heart of ati Egyptian Pri 
embali'd. ( 18.) A Piece of Rhubarb that grew in form of a Dy 
Head. ( 19. ) A Cup made of a double Brain-pan. ( 20.) A Loaf 
Bread perrify'd. ( 21.) The monſtrous Skeleton of a Man v 
crooked Hands and Legs. nes 1 


Irchbihopzicks. ] Here is but one Archbiſhoprick in this Count 
(viz. Utrecht) and that only Titulary. 8 oo 


Biſhopzicks. ] Under the Archbiſhop of Utrecht are Five 
Titular Suffragans ; viz. | 
Deventer, Harlem, © Middleburgh. 
Thoſe of < Groningen, Leuwarden, | 


Univerſities. ] Univerſities in this Country are thoſe of 


Leyden ' Groningen, 
Utrecht, | Harderwick, 
 PFraneker, ; 


Manners. ] The Natives of this Country are reckon'd none of 
Politeſt ſorr of People either in Thought or behaviour, eſpeci 
rhe latter; in which they fo little endeavour to follow | 
various Modes, and nice Pun&ilio's of Ceremony in Uſe am 
their Neighbours the French, that they chuſe rather to run to 
other extream. The Chief Quality of this People, ( beſides 
fingular Neatneſs of their Houſes) is that wonderful Genius l 

laudable Induſtry, wherewich they ſeem to be Univerſally . 
eil 
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ons of all Ages, Sexes and Stations, being ſome way or other 


fu aan, imploy d. So Induſtrious indeed are the Dutch both at home 
of fy | abroad, that Holland may be fitly reſembled to a large Bee- ve, 
— reof the Ciey of Amſterdam we'll reckon the Entry; where che 


Itirude of Ships that One ſees daily going out and in, doth 
ly reprefent the ſwarm of Bees thronging out and in at the door 
the Hive when buſie at work in a hot Summers day. By which 


5.) ſtrious Band, in carrying on ſeveral profitable Manufactures 
1onſtr me, and managing a prodigious Trade abroad, they have of 
1 advanc'd themſelves to ſuch a height of Power and Treaſure, 


o become even terrible to cron d Heads. 


Irns, 

8. ( manage- ) The Language here ſpoken is the Low Dutch (a Dialect 
ſet up| he German. ) having ſeveral corrupted French and Latin words in- 
$ of | ixt: a Language that hath nothing to recommend ir to Stran- 
e. (1 How it differs from the High German, will beſt appear by 
Image r pater Noſter which runs thus; Onſe Vader die in de hemelen 
es it | Uwen Naem werde geheylight. Un koninckriiche tome. Uwen 


2 peſchiede getick in den hemel ele oock op den aerden. Ons' dage- 
broot geef ons heden. Ende vergeeft ons onſe ſchulden geHick o9ck wy 
even onſe ſchuldenaren. Ende en lept ons niet in verſoeckinge maer 
oft ons van den bagſen. Amen. 
bovernment. ] The Seven Provinces of Holland, being under a 
ocratical . Government, are (as it were) ſeveral Commonwealths; 
| Province being a diſtinct State, yea, and every City, having 
dependent Power within it ſelf to judge of all Cauſes, whether 
or Criminal, and to infli& even Capital Puniſhments : But all 
ing together, make up one Republick the moſt confiderable in 
World; which Republick is govern'd by the Aſſembly of the 
- General, confiſting af Seven Voices, each Province having 
To this Aſſembly ( whoſe place of Meeting is ordinarily - at 
Hague) belongeth the Power of making War or Peace ; receiy- 
and diſpatching of Ambaſſadors; inſpecting into the Condition 
rontier Towns, and aſfigning what Summs of Money muſt 
levied for the publick Service. Matters are not determin'd 
in this Aſlembly by Pluralicy of Voices, but all the Provinces 
come to an unanimous Conſent; and each Repreſentative re- 
ng to his reſpective Province, muſt propoſe the Matter in a 
ncul Aſſembly, conſiſting of Deputies from all Cities of that 
ince; which Deputies muſt alſo return, and receive the Con- 
df their Principals, otherways nothing can be concluded. In this 
bly. of the States-General, the Seven Provinces have ſtill given 
Voices in order following; viz. Guelders and Zutphenfirſt,C becauſe 
Vis che eldeſt, and her Pleni potentiaries did firſt * — 
l non 
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Union) then Holland; zdly, Zeland; athly, Utrecht ; sthly, Frieſſa 
6chly , OverTſſel; and laſtly, Groningen. Aſſiſtant to this Aſſem 
Is he Council of State, compos'd of twelve Perſons, where 
Guelderland ſends, 2; Holland, 3; Zealand, 2; Utrecht, 2; Fig 
land, 1; Over-Tſſel, 1; and Groningen, 1; ) whoſe buſineſs is | 
deliberate Previouſly upon thoſe Matters which are to be broug 
© before the States-General; as alſo to ſtare the Expence for the f. 
ceeding Year, and to propoſe Ways and Means how to Levy d 
ſame. Subſervient to this Council is the Chamber of Accounts ( cot 
pos'd of two Deputies from each Province) whoſe Office it is 1 
examin the publick Accounts, and diſpoſe of the Finances. A 
whenſoever the States do Order the fitting out a Fleet; the Caret 
the ſame, and Ordering of all Marine Affairs do rely upon the cu 
cil of the Admiralty ; to which are Subordinate five Colleges in d 
three Maritime Provinces; viz. Holland, Zealand, and Friezland, wi 
rake care to execute all Orders of that Council accordingly as they a 
ſent to them from time to time. | 


Arms. ] The Enſigns Armorial of the Seven United Provine 
or States of Holland are Or, a Lion Gales holding with one Pay 
Cutleas, and with the other a Bundle of Seven Arrows cloſely bou 
together, in alluſion to the Seven Confederate Provinces, with t 
following Motto Concordia res paruæ creſcunt. 


Religion. | No Country in Europe can boaſt of more Religid 
and yet perhaps no part of Chriſtendom may be truly ſaid to be | 
Religious than this is. Here indeed we may fee all Sects and Part 
in the open Profeſſion of their reſpe&ive Tenets (all Profeſſi 
being tolerated for Tradings ſake ) and yet that which the Apol 
St. James ( chap. 1. v. 27. ) calls the pure and undefiled Religion be 
God and the Father, is as little (if not leſs) known here than in 1 
Chriſtian Country wharſoever. That publickly profeſs'd and gener 
receiv'd is the Reform'd Religion according to the Tenets of Judici 
Calvin. Chriſtianity was firſt planted in this Country about the a 
time with Upper Germany; of which afterwards. 


6. 2. FLANDERS. 


2 [the ancient Gallia Belgica: And now Boun 
on the Eaſt by part of upper Germany; on the 
by part of the German Ocean; on the North by Holland; 1 
on the South by France] is term'd by the Italians, Flandra , by! 
Spaniards, Flandes;, by the French Flandres; by the Germans, Fl and! 
and by the Engliſh Flanders, ſo call'd (as ſome imagin) from * 

| oak | ep" 
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bo 


weightieſt of the Publick Affairs; ſuch as thoſe that relate ro f 


— 


Irchbiſhopzickg. ] Archbiſhopricks in this Country are thoſe of 


Malines,  Cambray. 
. Biſhopaicks- ] Biſnopricks in this Country are thoſe of 
Antn erp, Arr as, ( 
Gaunt. Tournay, 1 
Bruges, S. Omers, \ 
- Ppres, Namur. 
Ruremond, 


Univerſitteg. ] Univerfities in this Country are thoſe of 
Lowvaine, Doway, Liege. 


Manners. ] The Inhabitants of theſe various Provinces being ( 
the moſt part) a mixture of Spaniſh, French and Duteh; their Charal 
in general will be beſt learn'd by confidering the reſpective Charad 
of theſe three Nations (which may be ſeen in their proper places) 
comparing them one with another, 


Language.] The Language vulgarly us d in Flanders is that ci 
che Walon, (excepting thoſe Provinces which border on Holland, wit 
the Dutch prevails ) which is a corrupt French, with an intermixture 
ſeveral Dutch, and many Spaniſh words. How it differeth from | 
pure French, will beſt appear by their Pater Nofter, which rum 
Nes peer qui &t au Cieux : ſanflifie ſoi te Nom, adveen ton Rem 
Volonte ſe 2 en terre comme es Cieux; Donne nay ajord huy no pain 
tidien : & pardonne no det comme no pardomon a nos detteux; & 
indu en tentation; mais delivre nos des maux. Anſi ſoit il. 


Government. This Country ( viz. all thoſe Provinces belony 
to the Spaniard before the late War, and ſince reſtor'd by the Peace 
Reſwick) doch acknowledge his Catholick Majeſty a$ Supream Ut 
who uſed hirherto to rule the ſame by his Subſtitute ſtybd Governs 
ne al of the Netherlands: For whoſe aſſiſtance were allow'd three Co 
cils, viz. ( 1.) The Council of State, in which were tranſacted 


and War, Leagues and Alliances. (2.) The Privy Comtcit, which 
termined the Limits of Provinces, publiſhed Edicts, and decided 
ters brought thicher by appeal from other Courts of Judicarure. ( 7 


— 


neil ol Finances, to which be long d the Care and management of thę 
lick Revenue and Taxes, ſuperviſing the Accounts of Receivers; 
| proportioning the Expence and Charge of the War. As for Levy- 
of Money, and Enacting of new Laws, That was the Buſineſs of 
Convention of the Eſtates ( conſiſting of the Nobility, principal per- 
s of the Clergy, and Deputies of the chief Cities) who ordinarily 
mbled at Bruxels, when called by the Governour-General. For the 
ter maintaining the Peace through all the Provinces, and taking due 
eof the Standing Forces, each Province had its particular Governour 
joined in Subordination to che Governour General. And for an 
verſal Adminiſtration of Juſtice, every Province had irs peculiar 
voſt, whoſe power in Criminal Matters was reckon'd very great. 
5 was the ſettled Form of Civil Government in theſe Provinces, and 
have they been rul'd for many Years; but what mighty Alterati- 
are lately made, and how publick Affairs are now manag'd in 
m, _ the Acceſſion of the D. of Anjou to the Crown of Spain, I 
1 not jay. 


ne ] See Spain. 


zellggton.] The Religion predominant in all the Provinces of the 
herlands, before the dawning of that happy day of our Reformation, 
intirely the Doctrine of the Roman Church: But the Errors and Ab- 
lities of that Doctrine being openly expos d to the World by our 
2 Reformers; the King of Spain (to hinder a farther Progreſs in that 
har cüler) ſet up the moſt ſevere and barbarous Court of Inquiſition, 
nd. wil ch occaſion d no ſmall Diſturbance, and at laſt a bloody War, that 
ed in a total Alienation of the Seven United Provinces, the other 
ſtill remaining in the Profeſſion of the Romiſh Religion (as at this 
)and that in its groſſeſt Errors. Chriſtianity was planted in this 
try about the ſame time with the United Provinces. | 


rt! 


f. 3. UPPER GERMANT. 


N Germany CI containing only a part of Ancient Germas 
L ny, as alſo a little of Gaul and Ihricum, with ſome of old 

eam U: And now Bounded on the Eaſt by Poland; on the Weſt b 

gerne: on the North by Denmar+ with a part of the Baltique Sea; an 
hree he South by 7taly ] is rerm'd by the Italians 4%½% Allemagna; by 
ſacted P paniards, Alemania alta; by the French, Haute Allemagne; by the 
e ro vans, Overteutſchland; and by the Engliſh, Germany: Why ſo 
which, is much Coniroverted by our Modern Criticks, ſome German Au- 
cided i being willing to derive ics Ecymology from words in their own 
Wage as Gaar- men, i. e. very much Men. Others from Geren ſig- 
RT Rk WE nitying 
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three Streams very diffetent from one another, both in Cyſour, 1 
and Qualities; and a Third in the Dioceſs of Paderbo, obſervabi 
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nifying to Gather, becauſe the Germans ſeem'd to be an Aſſerhblag 
many Narions ; others from Gar and Man, to denore thar they wer 
Warlick People. Some (tho' with little ground) would fait! allow it 
Hebrew Derivation . But the moſt probable Opinion of aff'1s, that 
Inhabitants of this Country were called Germani by the Romans, e 
becauſe they were a ſincere and honeſt ſort of People, or thereby to 
note that they were Brothers to their Neighbours the Gakls. 


Air.] The 4ir of this Country differeth conſiderably according 
the Situation of the various Parts of this large Continent. Tow; 
the North, it's generally very Cold; but in the Southmoſt Provinff 
it's of the ſame Temper as in thoſe places of Fance which lye undert 
ſame Parallels. The oppofice Place of the Globe ro Germany, is t 
part of the vaſt Pacifick Ocean between 215 and 225 Degrees of 
gitude, with 45 and 55 Degrees of South Latitude. - 58 


Soll. The Soil of this Country (it lying in the 8th, ↄth, roth, 
11th North Climate) is very different according to the Situation d 
different Parts. In the Southern Circles, as alſo thoſe in the mil 
part of the Continent, particularly the Vpper and Lower Rhine, the 
hardly any Country in the World can exce) them for plenty of Fn 
Corn and Wine: But towards the North, namely the two Saxonies! 
Weſtphalia, the Soil is not near ſo fertile, eſpecially in Wine (Gn 
never coming to full perfection there; ) however as for Corn and Pu 
rige, they are abundantly furniſnt with them; and the whole Coy 
in the main is tollerably pleaſant, healthful and profitable, abound 
not only with all things neceſſary, but alſo with many of the Com 
of human Life. The longeſt Day in the North- moſt Part is about 
Hours + The ſhorteſt in the South-moſt, 8 Hours 4, and the Ny 
proportionably, ne 


Commodities. The chief Commodities of this County are 0 
Metals, 4llom, Salt, Wine, Flcſh, Linen, Quickſilver, Armours, 
Iron Works, Co. of 254 4 AWD of no 


Rarities. ] What Things do moſtly Merit the Epicher of 
and Curious in this vaſt Country, are reducible to theſe follo 
Heads; viz. (1. ) Some very obſervable Springs; as That near Geeil 
in Alſace, whoſe Top is covered with a foul tar oily, ſubſtance, 'c 
narily us'd by the Peafants thereabouts, as common Wheel Gr 
Another near Paderborn in Moeſtpbalia, calbd Methorn, , which ! 


—— — 2 — - 


that ir loſerh it ſelf twice every 24 Hours. returning aways back at 
Interval of 5 Hours, and that with ſuch Violent us to drive 
| | \ bs | 4 HW os . 
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Is not far from its Source. Here alſo are many Salt Springs; parti- 
urly That near Lynenburg, in the D. of Lunenburg; another at Hall in 


ow ier 54x01, and a third at Saltzwedel in the Marquiſate of Branden- 
that. ro theſe we may add a vaſt multitude of Springs, whoſe Waters 
, ei highly priz d both for Purging and Bathing, eſpecially the latter; 
by to WWarticularly Thoſe at Stugart in Wirtemburg; thoſe at Aix le Chapelle 


eſtphalia; and thoſe in rhe Marquiſate ot Baden, from whence the 
dle Couuntry derives its Name. (2.) Some ſtrange kind of Lakes; 


ording WW icularly that in Carniola, call'd the Zirchnitzer-Sea, in length about 

Tow German Miles, and one broad; Obſervable for irs many ſubterrane- 
Pr * Caves and paſſages, into which both the Water and Fiſhes of the 
under! 


e do yearly retire in the month of Fune, and return again abour 
ember. As alſo another in Suabia; the Nature of whoſe Waters is 
„that they actually ſinge Fiſning-Nets, when ſunk to the botrom. 
) Remarkable Caves, r that near Blakenburg in Lower 
oy, commonly call'd Buman's Hole; of which none have yet found 
End, tho many have travell'd a vaſt way into it on purpoſe to 


„ is f 
s of 


16th, 


tion gear the ſame, Another call'd Grotto-Propetſchio, with many otlier 
he mu rrancous Caverns in Carniola, near the Zirchnitzer- Sea above-men- 
ne, d. And finally that near Hamelen (about 30 Miles from Hanover) 
"of F WS hoſe mouth ſtands a Monument expreſſing the Loſs of 130 Chil- 
e (Gr „who were ſwallowed up alive in that very place above 400 


ago. Bur according to a certain Tradition in Tranſyivania, thoſe 
dren were tranſporred thither , there being many Perſons in that 
try, who, to this very Day, do own themſclves for their Poſterity. 
| Stately Edifices, eſpecially ſome famous Cathedrals, as particularly 
eof Strasburgand Magdeburg, (in the latter of which are 49 Altars) 
ſo that of Vim, Remarkable for irs curious Organ ſo much talked 
it being 93 Foot high, and 28 broad; being likewiſe furniſh'd with 
air, of Bellows, and having Pipes of ſuch a prodigious Bigneſs, that 
largeſt of them is 13 Inches Diameter. ( 5. ) Some Obſervable Rocks 
Stones particularly thoſe two Rocks nigh to Blackenhurg, (above- 
ton d) which, naturally repreſent two Monks in their proper Ha- 
and that as exactly as it defign'd for ſuch; and near to Blackenburg, 
ſeveral Stones dug out of the Ground, having on them the Repre- 
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> folloſſ tion of divers Animals, eſpecially Fiſhes in a neighbouring Lake; 
ar Gee ſometimes the Reſemblance of a Man. In another Lake, in the 
ance, om of Mansfeild, are Stones exactly ſhap' like Frogs and various 
cel Greaſy of Fiſhes. Add to theſe the Remarkable Stones commonly found 
which MP Mount Calenberg (about two German Niles from Vienna) having 
our, 18'vely Impreffion of Trees and Leaves of Trees upon them; As alto 
bſervatlgp=ry in thoſe Parts, our of which are dug ſome Stones equally 
back a perent with refin'd Sugar-Candy. (6.) Many choice Cabinets of 
drive es, eſpecially That in the Palace of Inſprub, with another at Dre/. 


w% + 


but the chief of all is that in the Emperor's Palace at Vienna, 


1 
ole 
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whoſe Curioſities are ſo vaſtly numerous, that a bare Catalogue of 
makes a compleat Volume in Folio. (7. ) At Mentz is a Modern Cy 
which is carefully kept, and commonly ſhewn to Strangers, 
2 Leaf of Parchment, on which are fairly written twelve different 
of Hands, with variety of Miniatures and Draughts, curiouſly done 
a Pen, and that by one Thomas Schuviker, who was Born with 
Hands, and perform'd the ſame with his Feet. As for the far 
Tun of Heidelberg (being 31 Foot long and 21 high, before twas 
ſtroy'd by the French in the late War) the ſame was ſo well known 
1 ſhould hardly have ſaid any thing of it. Laſtly, To theſe Ren 
ables in Germany we may here add the Dominicans-Chappel in the 
of Bern, tho' belonging to Switzerland, in which is ſtill to be ſer 
Artificial Hole, or a narrow Paſſage between that Chappel and one 
the Dominican's Cells; which Hole is ſtill ſhown co Strangers, as al 
ing Monument of one of the Greateſt Cheats that was ever yet diſco 
ed in the Church of Rome: I mean that Notorious pretended Mi 
which the Dominicans impos'd upon the World, towards the begin 
of the 15 Century, to confirm their part of that Controverſie which 
hotly toſſed between them and the Franciſcans concerning the Immaci 
Conception of the Bleſſed Virgin. The paſſage is fo well known 
ſhould hardly deſcend to Particulars, even ſuppoſing this were a pr 
place for ſuch a Narrative. | 


| Irchbiſhopzicks: ] Archbiſhopricks in this Country are thoſe of 


Mentz, Magdeburg, 
Triers, Salt burg, 
Coloęn, Bremen. 
Prague. 


Biſhop2icks. ] Biſhopricks in this Country are thoſe of 


Metz, Brandenburg, Paderborn, Brixen, 
Toul, Havelberg, Conſtance, Gurk, 
Verdun, Spire, Halberſtadt, Vienna, 
Liege, Worms, Bamburg, Newſtadt, 


Munſter, Strasburg, Freiſengben, Lubeck, 
Minden, Wurtzburg, Ratisbon, . Ratxzburg, 


Oſnaburg, Aichſtat, Paſſaw, Scheweirin, 
Meiſſen, Verden, Chiemſe, Olmutx, 
Mie sburg, Ghur, Secam, L eutmeritz, 


Haumburg, Heldeſheim, Lauant, Koningſgrat%+ 


t ll. Germany. 
rn O untberſities.] Univerfities in this Country are thoſe of 


ers 
— Leipſicł, Francfort on Oder, Helmſtadt. 
lone rage, Erfurt, Marpurg, Sigen, 
Win ener, PFriburg, Strasburg, Paderborn, 
e fan ologn, | Ingolſtat, Gipſwald, Altorfe, 
'rwas ers, Tubingen, Dillinghen, Olmutz, 
nom ese, Roftock, Jena, Kiel, 
2. eidelberg, Wittenberg, Lewenghen, Gratz, 
1 rhe 
de ſeei enners.] The High Germans are generally reputed a very ſolid 


ad one honeſt fort of People. The trading part of em are found to be 
as 2 eamly fair in their Dealings, and ambitious to keep up the ſo much 
— Sincerity of their Forefathers. Thofe who betake themſelves 
r to Mars or Minerva ( eſpecially the former ) prove commonly 
begin worthy Diſciples. This People hath likeways a mighty Genius for 
which Whanical fort of Learning; and ſeveral of them are famous for 
[mma ſingular Inventions, particularly that of the fatal Inſtrument the 
accidenrally diſcovered by one Bartholaus Swart a Friar, when 
e a Ping a Chimical Experiment with a Crucible ſer over the Fire, 
| 8 as and Sulphur, and other ſuch-like Ingredients, intermixr. 
are alſo ſaid to have found out that moſt uſeful Art of Printing; 
1ofe of be Holkanders do eagerly deny them the honour of that Invention; 
4 bing the ſame to one Laurence Cofter of Harlem; and upon ſtrict 
ry, it _— that the Germans had indeed the firſt hint of this 
From Holland; and that tliey only improv'd and perfe&ed the ſame 
en. The moſt noted of the many Mechanical Operations of this 
le of late, is that curious Watch of the Emperor Charles the Fi 
the Jewel of his Ring; as alſo that Clock of the Elector of Sax- 
fixt in the Pommel of his Saddle. As for the Iron Fly and 
len Eagle of Regiomontames, they are ſo well known, that it's ſu- 
uous even to name them; only this I may add, that the firſt Inven- 
and Contrivance of the latter (tho commonly attributed to Regi- 
anus as well as the former) is deny'd him by A. Gellius, who 
2 the honour of that curious piece of Mechaniſm to the Ingenuity 
chytas. | 


Ingiage.] The Language here us d is chat call'd the High Dutch; 
puage very Ancient, and generally eſteem'd both Noble an 
in the Pronunciation; more becoming a General than a Courti- 
one of the Weſtern Curopean Tongues hath leſs Affinity with the 
than it has. The Maternal Languages of ſeveral Kingdoms and 
ent States in Europe, are Originally from the German. It's now 


©) 
Zo 


into a great many Dialeds, very different from one * ; 
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The pureſt of which is generally eſteem'd that ſpoken in Miſnia. 2g 
Noſter in the High German runs thus: Unſer Vatter der du biſt in hin 
gebeyliget werde dein Nahim. Zukomm uns dein Riich; dem wille geſc 
erden, wie im himmel. Unſer taglich brodt gibbans heut : und vergi 
unſer ſchuldt, als wir vergoben unſem ſchuldigern; und fuchr uns nich 
Verſuchung; ſander erlaæſe uns vom ubel. Amen. * 


Government. ] This great Body comprehends aboye three hunk 
different Soveraignties, bur all (or moſt of them) are Homagers to 
Head, own'd as Supream; viz. The Emperor of, Germany... The| 
pire is ele&ive, and Govern'd by Dyets, almoſt like the General Ef 
of France. The ſtanding Law of the Empire (which bindeth all 
ſeveral States as the various members of one Body) is the Civil a 
nan, mix'd with the Canon; to which add the ancient Cuſtom of 

Germans, and the various Statutes of the Dyers made from time to tj 
The ſeveral States have their peculiar Laws obligatory. within d 
ſelves. The whole Empire being divided into Ten Circles, each 
em (excepting Belgium, or the Circle of Burgundy, which now is 
low'd no Vote in the Dyet) kath one or more Directors who preſid 
their Aſſemblies; viz. For Weſtphalia, the Biſhop of Munſter and [ 
of Neuburg are Direttors. For Lower Saxony, are the Marqueſs of | 
denburg (now King of Pruſſia) and Duke of Brunſwick by turns. 
Upper Saxony is the Elector of Saxony, now King of Poland. For 
Lower Rhine is the Archbiſhop of Mentz. For the Upper Rhine are 
Elector Palatine and Biſhop, of Worms, For Franconja, are the Bi 
of Bamberg, and Marqueſs: of .Culemback. For Suabis, are the Þ 
of Wirtemberg, and Biſhop of Conſtance. For Bavaria, are the Ele 
of Bavaria, and Archbiſhop.of Saltzburg. And laſtly "1 ha it 
rector is the Arch-Duke of Auſtria, or his Imperial Majeſty. Tu 
three Circles may meet when one of them is attackt from without 
in any Confuſion within. The General Dyets conſiſt of three Bod 
viz. Electoral Princes, other Princes, and Imperial. Citigs... Bur more 
ticularly ; In this great Body we may reduce all Soveraignties tot 


Five ; namely, a oy r 
| The Emperour, The Eccleſiaſtick Princes, 
The Elefors, The Secular Princes, 
The Free cities. 


1. The Emperour, who (being of the Houſe of Auſtria ) doth 
three ſorts of Dominion, viz. that of Auſtria as Hereditary ; Bui 
as his Right; and Hungary by Election. In his Life-time he ca 
his own Son or Brother, or (failing of theſe) one of his neareſt 
men to be Crowned King of Hungary; afterwards King of Bolt 
and then (if the Electors are willing © he is Choſen King. ol 
Ronunsz hereby he is Succeflor Preſumptive to the Empire. 
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r of the Emperour is much impar'd by ſeveral Capitulations be- 
t him and the Princes of the Empire. It's true, that only He can 
er Honours, create Princes, affranchize Cities, inſtitute Univerſi- 
and ſuch like: Yer as to the Legiſlative Power, and, that of Levy- 
axes upon the whole Empire, that is wholly lodg'd in the Gene- 
yet conjunctly with him, and by a late Capitulation, he is not to 
r into Alliance, or make War with any Foreign Prince without 
ent of the Electors. However, if we conſider only his own Here- 
y Dominions, he is a Powerful Prince; and to ſupport the Gran- 
or the Imperial Dignity, he is ſerved by the greateſt Princes of the 
ral Elt Fre; isaddreſſed unto by thie Auguſt Title of Cæſar; and the am- 


th all WMors of all Crown'd Heads and Free States in Europe, give place to 
rvil of WS (cn: by him, at what Foreign Court ſoever it be. : . 
oms ot Elefors, who are now Nine in Number, viz. theſe following: 
Ie to ii 


The Archbiſhop of Mayentx, who is Great Chancellor of the 


hin re in Germany; fits on the Emperour's right Hand in the Dyer, 
„ eich id formerly Crown the King of Bohemia. (2.) The Archbiſhop 
o ier or. Treves, who is Great Chancellor of the Empire in France; 
) prelihW@s the firſt Vote in Electing the Emperour; and {its over- againſt 
17 in the Dyet. (3.) The Archbiſhop of Cologn, who is Great Chan- 
$0 


r of the Empire in Ttaly; claims the firſt Vote in chuting the 
of the Romans; ſets the Crown on his Head; and fits next the 
erour. (4.) The King of Bohemia (who harh only a Seat in the 


urns, | 
For 


ine are ion) is Cup-bearer, and in the publick Proceſſion, walks next the 
the B erour or King of the Romans. (5:) The Duke of Bavaria, who. 
the Meat Steward; and in time of che publick Proceſſion, carrieth the 
he Ee before the Emperour. (6.) The Duke of $4x5ny, who is Great 
ria, 1 al of rhe Empire; and at the publick Proceſſion carrieth the 
Q Told Sword before the Emperour. (7. ) The Marqueis ot Bran- 
vi thou. Cnow King of Pruſſke )) who is Great Chamberlain, and at the 
rec Ba ick Proceſſion, carticth the Sceprer betore the Empcrour. (3. ) The 


t more 


t m e Palatine of the Rhine, who is Great Treaſurer ; and in the Pro- 
ies to d 


on at Coronations, ſcattereth Medals among the People. (9.) The 
h Elector is Erneſtus Auguſtus Duke of Brunſwick, Lunenburg, Hun- 
ho was added to the Electoral College in the Year 1693. Tfeſe 
ces have much greater Authority, and enjoy more ample Pri- 
than the other Princes of the Empire. To them belongeth not 
4 Right of electing the Emperour and King of the Romans ( as 


doth alilaid ) but alſo. ſome allow them even a Depoſing Power. When 
y ; BulE-mperour calls a Dyet, he is oblig'd to ask their advice; and du- 
he cu an Interreign, two of them ( viz: the Electors of Saxony and Ba- 
earcit iz ) have Power ro govern the Empire; the. Juriſdiftion of the 
of Boer extending over the Northern, and that of the others over the 
ing obern Circles ot the Empire. | | 
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III. Eccleſtaſtick Princes who ( beſides the firft three EleQors ) 
chiefly theſe following, viz. Archbiſhop of Saltxburg | Great Ni 
of the Teutonic Order] the Biſhops of Liege, Munſter, Spire, V. 
Wurtzburg, Strasburg, Oſnaburg, Bamberg, Paderborn, &c. and m 
Abbots and Abbeſſes who are Abſolute over the Temporality of th 
Benefices; The Election to their various Dignities belongs wholly 
their ſeveral Chapters, and they govern the People in fubje&ian 
them as Soveraign Princes, withour any cognizance of a hig 
Power, 

IV. Secular Princes, who are chiefly the Dukes of Lunenburg, |/ 

temburg Mechlenburg, Sax-Lauenburg, &c. Marqueſs of Baden, Cul 
bach, &c. The Landgrave of Heſs, Princes of Eaſt-Friezland, Nu 
gnhalt, &c. Counts of Solms, Aversburg, &c. and many other Du 
NMarqueſſes and Landgraves; as alſo ſome Earls and Barons who exe: 
a Soveraign Power over thoſe in their own Dominions. 
V. Free Cities, which are either Imperial or Hans Towns. Imy 
Cities are thoſe who bear the Eagle of the Empire in their Arms, 
have right to ſend their Deputies to the Dyer of the Empire. Hi 
Towns are thoſe, which, about the End of the 13th Century, em 
into a firm League of mutually aſſiſting one another in time of 
ſtreſs ; as alſo in carrying on ſuch a Regular Commerce as might. 
verſally tend to their advantage, and the publick good of the Em 
Which Society encreaſed to the Number of eighty Cities, who! 
joy'd great Privileges, and exercis'd a peculiar Juriſdiction am 
themſelves, For the better Adminiſtration of which, they were 
vided into four Circles, diſtinguiſh'd by the Names of four prine 
Cities, in which were eſtabliſh'd their Courts of Judicarure ; viz. Lu 
Cologn, Brunſwick, and Dantzick. But this Society hath been on 
declining hand almoſt two hundred Years, and is now become ver) 
conſiderable, 

Chief Courts in Germany for hearing and determining the 
Cauſes of the Empire, are two; wiz. The Imperial Chamber, and c 
ber of Vienna, (I.) The Imperial Chamber ( conſiſting of fifty Jud 
call'd Aſſeſſors, whereof the Emperour appointeth the Preſident, 
four of the Principal Officers; each of the Electors chuſing 0 
and the reſt being nominated by the other Princes and States of 
Empire) whoſe buſineſs is to determine all Diſputes which ariſe i 
time to time between the Princes; as alſo other Cauſes brought thi 
by Appeal from Inferior Courts. The Sear of this Judicature was 
merly at Spires, but now at Wetffar in . (2.) The Chan 
Vienna, whoſe Office it is alſo to decide all Cauſes brought to | 
Appeals from Inferior Courts, and claims the fame Authority with 
Chamber ot Spires. The Seat of this Court is the Emperor's Palace 
either he himſelf, or his Deputy fits as Chief, being aſſiſted by 20 
petent number of Judges, whereof ſeveral are Profeſſors of * 
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ant Religion. In both theſe Courts the Emperour ( as Sove- 
zu, Judge, and Preſident ) pronounceth Sentence when there in 
ſon ; and in his Abſence, thoſe deputed by him, who repre- 
ing himſelf are allow'd ro carry the Imperial Scepter as a Mark 


of thWMtheir Digniry. In particular Courts they follow the Laws of 
rholly WH Empire, which conſiſt in many Ancient Conſtitutions; the 
jectiqu en- Bl; the Pacification of Paſſaw; as alſo the Treaties of 


phalia in the Saxon-Law eſtablifh'd by Charlemain; and the Ro- 
by the Emperor Fuſtinian ; which laſt they obſerve whereſoever 
Saxon has nor been receiv'd. All Princes, States, and Members 
e Empire have (and actually exercſe) a Sovereign Power with- 
eir own Territories; except in ſome particular Caſes, wherein 
ple may Appeal either to the Imperial Chamber of Spires, or that 
jenna, commonly call'd the Aulic Council. 
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After the Government of Cermany Switzerland, 
we may add that of Geneva, 


Switzerland (a large Commonwealth, conſiſting of ſeveral lie- 
nes, viz. Thirteen Cantons, every one of them being abſolute 
ne Emin their own Juriſdiction) is under a Popular Government in the 
yet not ſtrictly ſo in reſpect of every particular Canton, thoſe 
n, Zurich, and Lucern, being more properly under an Ariftocra- 
n any other; ſince the Authority of the Gentry doth moſt 
il in them. However, the whole Body of the State, conſi- 
as one Complex Republick, conſiſterh of three diſtin Parts, 
he Switzers themſelves, diſtributed (as aforeſaid ) into Thir- 
Cantons, Secondly, Thoſe States Confederate with them for 
common Liberty and Protection. And Thirdly, The Pre- 
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the es ſubjected to them, whether by Gift, Purchaſe, or Chance. 
and Mrhe Body of rhe Cantons, is govern'd by each Canton 2 
ifty Juaſrticular Magiſtrate of their own chuſing; by whom ( wit 

fident, ding Council conſiſting of Perſons elected out of the — 
xfing rticular Controverſies of the Canton are heard and determin d. 
ares of When any Publick Cauſe occurs, which relates to all the Can- 
1 ariſe then each of them ſends its Commiſſioner to the General Diet, 


h ordinarily meets at Baden) where every Canton hath one 


zghr thi 
3 and Matters are determin'd by the major part. (2.) Confede- 


ure Was 


Chamb fates; The Chief of which (beſides Geneva) are the Griſens, an 
ht to nt Commonwealth, govern'd in like manner as the Switzers. 
ity with the Allies of the Switzers, there's none more Potent than 
Palace. They entred firſt into a League one with another, Anno 1471. 
d by « erwärds wih the Switzers in 1491. Their Country lies a- 


of the 


| macceſſible Mountains, and hideous Precipices, and they > 
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vide themſelyes inco fix Parts, viz. The Grey League. The Leg 
of the Houſe of God. The League of the 'Ten Furiſdi&ions. f 
Valteline. And laſtly, the Countries of Chiavana and Bormio. 5 
believe they deriv'd the Title of Gri/ans from the Cuſtom of wen 
Grey Scarjs, when firſt they entred into the League together. 
Prefectures of the Switzers, particularly thoſe Countries and Cirig 
Baden and Sargans, with many other Towns. and Villages ſituated! 
unto, or among the Alps. | ern fog ny 


II. Geneva being a Free Republick, is governd by its own | 
giſtrates, and is in Contederacy with the Cantons of Switzest 
whom it reſembles very much in the Conſtitution of its 
vernmęnt. The Soveraignty of the State is lodg'd in a Co 
of Two flundred, out of which a leſſer Council conſiſting of Ti 
ty Five is choſen (both which being for Lite, ſerve for Ch: 
one to another) and finally out of theſe Twenty Five, are ele 
four Principal Officers, whom they call the Syngicks, who | 
the ſole Management of the Commonwealth; except it be iti f 
great Matter, as making of Peace or War; Offenſive or Defer 
Leagues; hearing Appeals, and ſuch like General Conc 
which ig the Buſineſs of the Great Council to conſider and de 
mine. 7 Aan nt N ing: ***73 W908 


Arms. The Emperor of Germany. for Armorial | Enfigns 
Quarterly. 1. Barwiſe, Argent and Gules ef eight Pieces, for 
gary. 2. Argent, a Lion, Gules, the Tail noved, and paſſed in 
er, Crowned, Langed, and Armed. Or, for Bohemia. 3. Gule 
Feſſe Argent, for Auſtria. Party and bendwiſe, Argent and 4 
a border .Gules, tor Ancient Burgundy. 4. Quarterly in the firſt 
Jaſt Gules a , Caſtle triple towered ; Or, - purfled Sable, for Cl 
In the ſecond and third Argent, a Lion purple, for Leon. The Mi 
creſtcg with an Imperial Crown, cloſed and raiſed in ſhaped 
Miter, having betwixt the two Peints a Diadem :ſurmouared, wi 
Globe and Croſs, o. This Shield environed with a Collar of 
Order of the Golden Fleege, is plac'd on che Breaſt of an Eagle, 
Raye Sable in a Field, r, Diadem'd,, membred and begkd 6 
ding a- naked Sword an the right Talon, and a Scepter in 
left. The two Heads ſignific the Eaſtern..and Weſtern Empire; 
for the Motto are theſe-words,. Uno aul ſo non deficit alter. Bit 
Emperor's peculiar deviſe i5,-Pax & ſalus Europ. 


eee ee 4377 4; tegen gen 

| Beligion ] The, Laws. of the Empire give free, Toleration u 
blick .Excrciſe, of three, Religions, viz; the Euthergn , Cal 

and, Popiſb, and in ſome Places all three Parties celebrate D 

Yorſhip in one and: che, fame. Church, at different times 0 
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y; as among others, at Manheim in the Palatinate , before it 
ruin'd by the French. The Retormation of Religion was begun 
e by Martin Luther about 1517. and embrac'd by the Electors 
Saxony, Brandenbnrg, Prince Palatine of the Rhine, Landgrave of 
, the Duke of Brunſwick, and moſt of the Free Cities. Where- 
on followed continual Wars and Troubles about Religion and the 
nds of the Church, till che Year 1525, when a Peace was Conclu- 
| at Paſſau; where the Proteſtant Religion was ſecured, till Mat- 
could be better ſettled at the next enſuing Dyer. Ar length the 
ligious Peace in Germany was eſtabliſh'd at che Dyer of Ausburgh 
1585; where 'twas provided that neither party ſhould annoy one 
ther, upon the account of Religion; and char ſuch of rhe 
urch Lands and Revenues, as the Proteſtants had poſſeſs d emſelves 
before the Peace at Paſſau, ſhould trom thenceforth remain in 
ir Poſſeſſion. The Proteſtant Religion was likeways eſtabliſh'd 
the Weſtphalian Treaty in the Year 1548. And much in this 
ſture did rhings continue till of late, that rhe French Klng broke 
upon tlie Empire, and took ſo many Towns and Cities of it: In all 
ich he diſpofſeſ:'d the Proteſtants of their Rights, and eſtabliſh'd 
> Exerciſe of the Roman Religion. And this he hath endeavour'd 
confirm by the laſt Treaty at Reſwick, where his Plenipotentia- 
in Conjunction with the Emperor's, prevail'd to inſert into 
ſaid Treaty a Clauſe, whereby tis agreed, Thar the Roman Ca- 
lick Religion ſhall remain wichin the Places reſtor d by France to 
Emperor and Empire, in the fame Condition as tis exercis'd ar 
ſent, And though the Proteſtants long conteſted , and at laſt 
d the Treaty, with a Proteſtation, rhar the Clauſe in diſpure 
uld not be drawn into precedent for the future; yet there's roo 
at Reaſon to fear that the Popiſh Party hath gain'd a conſidera- 
Advantage in this Point. The various Parts of chis Country re- 
yd the Light of the bleſſed Goſpel at various times, and that by 
> preaching of various Apoſtles, eſpecially St. Thomas Sirnamed 
2 mus, one of che Twelve. ; y 
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r. V. 
Concerning Poland. 

d. m. 6 : Miles. 
derpeen 34 3 To Long. JE Length is about 780. 

48 oO 
n og 25 5 ot Lat, E ( Breadth is about 608. 

l ge Eaſt. | 
Being divided into three Gldfles, viz. J Middle. 
Weſt. 

Lithuania 1 PVilna 
laſs com- Volinia- | Kiou- 2 to S. 
hends Podolia caminieck 

Curland 5 Mitten 
le Claſs ) Samogitia —— E] Roſnie- : 
prehends ro_ ͤ— * 4 Bietx o —— N. to 8. 

tle Ruſſa Lemberg 
O 

Pruſſia | Danttich mo—_— 

— OY” Warſovia -—— Idem - CN. to S. 
— Polonia prop. — Cracovia mmm 


Of all theſe in Order. 


5. 1. Lithuania, a Dukedom. 


Troki — (ide 
Wilng-- — Idem 
I —y—— 8 W. to E. 

TR Polocx tien [g | Poloczh 

aatinate of q % — = | Witeps 2 
Novagrodec tl > dem | 
Minshien—-—-—— 3 Minski-— W. to E. b 
Myſciſlawen—-—— | 5 | Mſciſlew--— | 


of Slucz 4 = — lden 
erticory of Robacxow - dem — W. to E. 
Rxecxica . — ] Ade thward 


5, 2. Vo- 
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C. 2. Voliniag a Province. 


Contains PPalatinate of Lucko, W. Idem 
the * of Kiow, E ine $Chief Town Fidem ty, to 


S. 3. Podolia, a Province. 


Contains the Pala- C Kaminieck * dem? 


3.4 Curland, a 5 


. D. of Cur land Goldingen N «57 ©} 
Contains 3 Feine CR eg — Chief Town Mittaw Tw. to 


S. 5. Samogitia, a Dukedom. 


Ro ſienne | ldem 
Contains the Territ. of 4 Midnicł Chief Town < Idem SS. to) 
Schwenden Idem 


S. 6. Polaquia; a Province: 


Contains the Pala- C Breſſit i Bresſte? | 
cinate of 7-1 Thief Town 15 ls +5 S. to N. 


8. 7. Little Ry z, a Province. 


ae,, . 
Palatinate 155 — Idem— — N. . 
of Side Idem, or Lwom, or Lecpolis 


S. 8. 1 a Dukedom. 


Divided Royal, Weſtward * Dantzick 
into Load, Eaſtward Thief Town Koningeberz g W. toÞ 


t II. Poland. 


8. 9. Varſovia, a Dukedom not divided. 
Its Chief Town is Warſaw, upon the Weiſel. 


V. to 


: S. 10. Polonia, properly fo call'd. 


9 24.4 Flower, Narthward. | 
0 E. | Divided into J. "4 | 
P oſna e cr Iden 
Kalishie- 6 Gneſng -—— | 
: ver con-  Palat. of 4 Plokshein 8 Plocx to 
tains the Siradia 8 lden 
Lancicia [= dem . W. to E. 
Ra vA PU , dem 
| Provin. of Cujavia— | 5 | Vladiſlaw N. of Lancicige 
en contains thePa- (Lablin-— Iden) N.to S. on 
latinate of Sandomiria Sandomirx— > the Weiſe 
Cracovia · Cr 40 W. N 7 el. 
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Name Doland [a conſiderable Part, of Ancient Sar matia Eurny 
P and nõty bounded on the Eaſt by Little Tartan, and part 
Moſcovia; on the Weſt by Upper Germany; on the North by par 
Moſcovia, Livonja, and the Baltique Sea; and on the South by Hung 
Tranſilvania and r is term'd by the Italians and Spania 
Polonia; by the French Polagne; by the Cermans, Polen; and by 
Engliſh, Poland; fo call'd (according to the beſt conjectures) f 
Polu or Pole, which in the Sclavonic Language, fignifie a Plain 
Champagne Country fit for Hunting, there being none of old mor; 


cC 


ſteemed for that than it was. py 

Atr.] The Air of this Country is of a different Nature, accord 
to the Nature and Situation of the different Parts of that Kingdd 
for in the Provinces towards the North. Weſt it's very Cold, yet wi 
very pure and wholeſome; but towards the North-Eaſt, partienl 
Lithuania, it's —_—_— cold, bur alſo very groſs and unwholeſq 
which chiefly ariſeth from the vaſt number of Lakes in that par 
the Country, whofe ſtanding Waters fend up Infectious Vapours, w 
intermiͤing with the Air, do cafily corrupt the whole Maſs ther 
The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Poland, is that part of the vaſt 
cifick Ocean lying between 215 and 234 Degrees of 'Longirude, y 
4? and 58 Degrees of South Latitude. | 10166096. 

Soit. ] The Nature of the Air having ſtill a great Influence on 
Soil; The North-Weſt Provinces of this Kingdom (it lying in the 
oth, and 11th North Climate) are abundantly fertil, affording n 
ſorts of Grain and Fruits, not only cnough for the Inhabirants, 
alſo to ſupply the wants of their Neighbours. In the middle par 
this Kingdom are ſome Mountains, and thoſe well ſtor'd with ſer 
Mines of Silver, — Iron, and Lead. The Provinces toward: 
North and North-Eaſt are very barren in Fruits and Corn, beily! 
of Woods, Lakes, and Rivers: The Tongeſt Day in the Nothin 
Parts of this Kingdom is 17 Hours ; the ſhorteſt in the Southme 
8 Hours 4, and the Nights proportionably. 


Commodities. ] The Chief Commodities of this Country, are V 
Linnen, Boards, Maſts for Ships, Pitch, rich Furs, Salt, Amber, }! 
_ aſhes, Soap, Corn, Butter, Cheeſe, Rozin, Flax, Cordage, bi 
ſtone, g5c. 


: Rarities. ] In the Cathedral of Gneſna is kept an ineſtimable 1 
ſure of Gold, Silver, and enamelled Veſſels given by divers King 
Poland, and Prelates of that See. Under the Mountains adjacelt 
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re divers Grorto's, wherein are preſery'd a great number of 
Wane Bodies, ſtill entire, although buried many Years ago, being 
pan er fo black, nor hard as the Egyptian Mummies; among cheſe art 

princes array d in the ſame Habit they uſually wore when alive, 
þ are ſhown to Travellers by the Ruſſian Monks. The place where 
e Bodies are preſerv'd is a dry ſandy Ground, much of the fame 
ure with the Catacombs at Rome. in the Southern parts of Pol am 
livers Mountains, out of which is dug Salt in large Maſſes as Stones 
Wof a Quarry; and out of others they dig natural Earthen Cups, 
h being expos d for ſome time in the open Air, become as hard as 
one. In the Deſarts of Podolia, is a Lake, whoſe Waters do con- 
ſe into ſolid Salt, and that purely by the Heat of the Sun. Near to 
wia are the Mines of Sal- Gemme, which being two hundred Fa- 


"i 


cord : 
* s deep, do conſtantly imploy above a thouſand Men, and yield a 
t wil Revenue to the King. Near to Culm, in the D. of Pruſſia is a Foun- 


which conſtantly ſends forth a mighty Sulpkureous Steam, and yer 
arers are never hot. 7 


par | | 123 | 

if redblihopeices- ] Archbiſhopricks in this Kingdom are two, wit. 
ther e of 110 10 [AA 
vaſt . Gneſ! na, Leopol. * : 
le, = E. „ e OY A. 
1, MW Mihopzicks. ] Biſhopricks in this Kingdom, are theſe following, 
e ON Cracow, Poſna, Plocztow, Fauſſemberg, 

the Culm, Vilna, Colme nſee, Premiſlaw, * 
ng n Camieniec, Window, Lutz ko, Kiom. 2 
ants NKranoſtaw, Mednicckc © | 47 
e pan : „ n 
7 100 Univerfities. ] Univerſities in this Kingdom, are thoſe of 

vards U | — 2 
being! ' Cracow, MKoninsberg, Poſna, Vilna. au 
Noth | * 


Manners.] The Palanders are generally Men of handſome, tall, 
[ wel[-proportion'd Bod ies: Men ot a good and durable Complexion, 
(of f6 ſtrong and vigorous Conſtitutions, that many of them prove 
beſt of Soldiers, being able ro endure all rhe Farigues of a Military 
e. The Nobility and Sentry do mightily affect the greateſt Pomp 
Grandeur they can whether in Diet, Apparel, or Equipage. Ma- 
of em are ot Tuch a generous Temper, 4 we may rather reckon 
Em Profiiſe than Liberal. The Arr of Diſſimulation is of no great 
ue among em, molt of the better ſort being of a fair and downs. 
t Converſation: , They expect a great deal of Reſpett, and where 
it's given, they never fail to make 2 ſuitable return. They are ge- 
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nerally reckon'd very Affable and Courteous to Strangers, extrem 
Jealous of their Liberties and Privileges, bur moſt Tyrannical towy 
The meaner ſort of their own People, treating rhe Peaſants no ben 
chan meer Slaves; and in ſome Places they exerciſe a Power of lj 
and Death upon their Domeſtick Servants : Which abſolute Power 
Jevere Uſage of the Nobles towards the Commonalty, together yi 
the many Feuds between one another, have 2 not only 
Jamentable Diſorders in this Kingdom, but alſo occaſion' d the final 
volt of the Coſſacks. One remarkable Quality of this People, is th 
Fingular Care in Inſtructing of Youth in the Latin Tongue, which þ 
Ions of moſt Ranks do uſually ſpeak very fluently ; yea, and even q 
ny of the Female Sex are alſo good Proficients therein. 


Language.] The Poles being Originally deſcended from the Scl 
Qo ſtil] ſpeak a Dialect of the Sclavonian Tongue; but the Poverty: 
Barrenneſs of their Language has oblig'd them to borrow many Wa 
from the Germans, eſpecially Terms of Art. It is hard for Strang 
to learn the ſame to perfection, the Pronunciation being extrem 
Harſh by reaſon of the vaſt multitude of Conſonants they uſe. 1 
Lithuanians have a particular Language of their own, which migh 
abounds with corrupted Latin words. in Livonia they have a Langu 
peculiar to themſelves, which is a Diale& of the Lithuanian, howe 
the German Tongue doth, moſily prevail in . ſeveral Cities, and 
Ruſſian in others, Pater-Noſter in the Poliſh Tongue, runs thi 
Oycza naſ ktory. teſtes w niebiſſich ſwiecxſxie imie twoie: Pry 
@roliſtwo towie, bad wola twa jake w.nibie, tak wazin 
Chleba mee pows reduie day nam dxiſqiay. Yodpuſc nam naſze u 
Jackoymy odpuſycy,amy naſyym winowayxom. Tnie wwod nas na pokuſze 
le nas zabw ode 7lego. Amen. 


| 0.17 318 1 T7 TUES i o ies the 

Government. The large Body of Poland is ſubje& unto, and; 
vern' d by its own King, Who is Elective, and that by the Clergy : 
Nobility alone, the Commons having no hand in it. The Poles 
electing their King ever ſince the days of Jagello a Lithuanian (v 

united Lithuania to Poland) have commonly obſerv'd this Maxim, 
not to chuſe a King from among their own Nobility, but rather 0 
of ſome Foreign Princely Family; thereby to preſerve. the be 
an Equality among the Nobles, and prevent, Domeſtick Broils. He 
ever, of all Foreign Princes, they induſtriouſly avoid, the . Houſe 
Auſtria, leaſt a King from thence ſhould, find out ways to treat tht 
in the ſame manner, as that Houſe has already done the Hungarians 
Belemianc. The Poliſh, Government is term d Monarchical, but 
righrly confider'd,) we may reckon it — Real Ariſtocrach, 
Nobility in their Elections having ſo limited the King's. Power, Þ 
. Mthour the Conſent of the States-General, he may neither make 
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142 | P oland. Part l 
the like Subordinate Judicatories in other civiliz'd Counties cf 
particularly thoſe here in England. 1 11 | 


Arms. ] The Arms of the Crown of Poland, are Quarterly, in 
firſt and fourth Gules, an Eagle Argent, crown'd and Arm'd, or, 
Poland. In the ſecond and chird Gu/es, a Cavalier arm'd Cap-a- pe 
gent, in the Dexter, a naked Sword of the ſame; in che Siniſter 
Shield Azure, charg'd with a double barr'd Crois Or, mounted od 
Courſer of the ſecond, barbed of the third, and nail'd of the fou 
for Lithuania. For the Creſt, a Crown, hei'zhren'd with eight Fl 
and clos'd with four Demi-Circles, ending in a Monde, Or, which 
Creſt of Poland. For the Motto are theie words, Habent ſux 
Reges. 


wy Beligton- The Inhabitants of this Country are (for the moſt pat 
Profeſſors of the Doctrine of the Church of Rome; yet all Religit 
being tolerated, here are many of the Greet Church, as alſo Armen 
Lutherans, Socinians, Calviniſts, Fews, Quakers, &c. Thoſe of 1 
Church of Rome are diſpers d over all Parts of the Kingdom, bur ni 
numerous in the Provinces of Cujavia and Warſovia: The Luther ans 
moſtly to be found in Pruſſia; The Armenians in Ruſſia, and all! 
reſt appear in great Droves through the various Parts of Lithud 
Befides, in Samogitia is a ſort of People, who differ little or nothi 
from meer Heathens. The Reformation of Religion began in this Cal 
try, Anno 1535. but did not meet with due encouragement. The'Ol 
ſtian Faith was planted in the various Parts of Poland ar ſeveral tin 
and by ſeveral Perſons; it being eſtabliſhr in Poland, properly 
"ealld, Anno 963. in the time of their Prince Mieciſlaus, Son of M 
miſlaur. In Livonia, Anno 1200. by the Preaching of one einm 
In Lithuania, not until the Year 1386. at the Admiſſion of Fagello toll 
row of Poland, and then done (as ſome affirm) by Thomas Walde 
an Exgliſpman. In Samogitia and Vol hinia, at the ſame time with U 
. In the reſt, at other times, and upon other occaſions. =! 
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SECT. vi. 
N Concerning Spain with oztugal. 
d. 875 | . Miles. 


Len th i is about 620 
between 321 30 of your 5 


$36 1 
. L443 35 def Lat. 


. 
2 
= 
85 N 
( Breadth is about 480 


1. Towards the N. and W. Ocean. 
being diveded into 3 Claſſes, viz.y 2. Towards the Mediterran. Sea. 
3. Towards the Mid- land- parts. 


Biſea y... Bilbo, or Bilboa 
lafs compre- ſturia wn— | rn N. to W. 
ends „Galicia Compoſtella —— 


f Portugal -- — | — C0 So 
C Andaluſi — . | 
= 2 
Granada | | Idem W. to E. 
laſs compre- ) Murcia 8 1 Idem . 
ends Valentia x Idem + 
Catalonia = Barcelona 


- Arragon- i PII E. to N. W. 
Nur — |} Pamplona —— 


New Caſtile— 1 Madrid EY o 
Leon —— . 1 (dem S. of aria. N 


05 theſe iu Order. 
a bud I. Biſcay, a Lordſhip. 


aw 
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* 
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* 


I puſeo— 0 Tholoſs— 
Biſcay properly ſo called. ch. 7. Bilbo- r W. 
14. ·— U/12oria, Southward. 


-.- 2 — 
- 


2. Alu- 
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Contains 29 de Santillana 


5. 2. Aluria, a Principality. 


Aſturia de Oviedo * Oviedo, Weſtward 
Chief Town Santillana,Eaſty: 


F. 3. Gallicia, a Kingdom. 


' Archbiſhopr. of Compoſtella ) $ ( Idem 
Mondonedo—(' — idem) S. W. to N 
Contains the Biſhopr. of < Lugo , <Idem) N. E. tos, 
Orenſe— XN. 8 Jidem > upon th 
Peay of Tuy © Cldem) Minhs. 


Contains 


Contains the 


C. 4. Portugal, a Kingdom. 


Entre Minho Douro Braga W. do 
Tralos Montes — Miranda . 


= 
= 
I Beira- = )Coimbra 
| The Proyin. o of . ——— =  Lisbone N. to 8 
= 
T 


q 


Entre Tago Guidiano Evora 
he Kingdom of Algarve . 20 CTavira Y 


e  4ndalon a, a Province. » 


1 | © in = 1 = Idem—. 0 S. W. 
Archbiſhoprick of Sevilla My Idem C -- dalquivir, 
Biſhoprick of Cadiz————\ . )Idem—-)) nig toi 
D. of Medina Sidonia - . ) 5 (idem, Southward. n 

F. 6. Granada, a Kingdom. A 


C f Almer 14— 


e th — 8 idem, Southward upon the 8 


Idem* 


= 
= 
O 

archbiſnoprick of Granada () 1dem SE. to 8. W. 
8 Idem 4 . 1 2 2 4 


Bukoprick. of Malag — 


K +» 4 


Part! 


eſtward 
,Eaſty 


V. to N 
E. to 8. 


pon th 


Minho. 


W. to 


N. to 8, 
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5. 7. Murcia, a Kingdom. 


Murcia, properly ſo — 5 n f Ir. to W. 


Lorca Idem Coaſt, 
Territory e Idem, Southward upon the Sea 


5. 8. Valencia, a Kingdom. 


zins the CMillares) V why ' Hermoſa 
roy inces & Xucar Chief Town lorcia N. to S. 
f Segura on vella 


8. 9. Catalonia, a Principality. 


puigcerda dem 

La ſeu d Urgel Idem 

Balaguer - > 15 by * gg mY 9 
Lerida- | & | Idem 

Tirtoſa - 1 dem —— 

bironu-— = | [dem — YE. to W. nigh unto, 
Barcelona- lem or upon the Sza- 
Villa Franca de Panades 111 — coſt. 

Terragona — F [dem—— 


theſe add the Country of Roufillon (Chief Town Perpignan ) S. of 
me in Lower Languedoc. 


5. 10. Arragon, a Kingdom. 


Faca—— Idem— 

Biſhoprick of Hueſca —— | ., | Idem— VN. W. to S. E. 
2 = | Idem— 

Archbiſhoprick of Saragoſa 2 


Taracona '= | Idem— _ 
biſhopricks of? Alborazin | S idem SN. to S. 
Tervel Adem 


U 8 1 
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& 11. Navarre, a Kingdom. 


Pampelona Mem N. to d 

| Olita 3 Idem SN. to 8. 
Contains ot Major- ) el chief Town Idem 
ſhips o Eſtella -— Idem 


JS angueſa-- idem f w. to E. 


& 12. Old Caſtile, a Province. 


Burgos . 
Rioja —— Logroms & W. to S. E. 
| Calahorra Idem—. 
Contains the Ter- So Idem | 
ritories of Oſma ay, Idem SE. to W. on the Dur 
| Valladolid 2 Idem 
| Segovia © | Idem, $6 m. S. E. 


Auila-— idem, 63 m. S. of Valle 


S. 13. New Caſtile, comprehending Extremadura, 


North, the Tago. 
Leing divided into Middle, between the Tago and Guadiana. 
South, of Guadiana. 


8 Coira . 
Placentia. — W. to E. 
North contains the } Toleao - 
Towns of Madrid 
Alcala de Henares All 3 N. E. of Toledo. 
Cuadalaxara ——- 


N Alcantara upon the Tago. 
Middle contains the) Merida upon the Guadiana. 


Towns of Truxille, 36 miles N. E. of Merida. 
Cuenſa upon the Xucar. 


Badajos 
South contains the) Ellenera | 
Towns of Crvidad Real A ALES: From W, ro E. 
Alcarax 
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5. 14. Leon, a Kingdom. 


to S. Palencia) E. to S. W. 


6. „ awe on the 


ing di- North N. are _— 5 gong Douro. 
yided the Douro. Aſtor 2a 3 N. ro 8. W. 
into South | 


Salamanca 
tf I in 1 $N. ro 8. E. 
N. are { Cividad Rodrigo, S. W. of 


( Salamanca. 


to E. 


be Dun | FN 
HIS large Continent being now Subject to two diſtin& Sovereigns, 
viz. His Catholick Majeſty, and the King of Portugal, I ſhall fe- 
tely conſider theſe two Sovereignties. Therefore, , 


SPAIN. 


It; PAIN formerly Iberia, Heſperia, hy Come Spania; and 

5 now bobadel on the Eaſt by — the Mediterranean 
; on the Weſt by Portugal and part of the vaſt Atlantick Ocean; 
the North by the Bay of Biſcay; and on the South by the Streight 
bibralter] is term'd by the 1talians Spagna; by its Natives Eſpana; 
the French, Eſpagne; by the Germans Spanien; and by the Engliſh, 
un; ſo call'd (as ſome fancy) from a certain King nam'd Hiſpanus; 
ers from g, (rarites vel penuria ) becauſe of its ſcarcity of 
abitants, But the moſt receiv'd Opinion is, That it came from 


plis (now Seville) the chief City of the whole Country in former 


falls 
ura, 


Nas 


ledo. 


e. 
Mr.] The Air of this Country is generally v re and calm, be- 
Ik infeſted with Miſts end Von —— the Summer ſo 
feamly hot, eſpecially in the Southmoſt Provinces, that tis both 
gerous and inconvenient for the Inhabitants to ſtir abroad about 
on, from the middle of May to the laſt of Auguſt. The oppoſite 
ce of the Globe to Spain, is that part ot Zelandia nova, (or ſome of 
il known Continent) lying between 190 and 20a Degrees of Lon- 
de, with 36 and 44 Degrees of South Latitude. F 


V2 Sol.] 
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Sofl. ] The Soil of this Country (ir lying in the 6th and 7th Nom 
Climate) is in many places very Dry and Barren, ſeveral of the Inlay 
Provincecs being either overgrown with Woods, or cumbred with Sand 
and Rocky Mountains, and others (whoſe Soil is naturally fertil) x 
for cke moſt part wholly neglefed, lying waſte and uncultivated þ 
many Years, and that by reaſon of the fewneſs, (or rather) the deteſ 
ble Lazineſs of its Inhabiranrs. Bur this defect of Corn, and oth 
Grain, (which ariſeth partly from the Nature of the Country, but mg 
from the Temper of the People) is ſufficiently ſupplied by various ſar 
of excellent Fruis and Wines, which with lictle Art and Labour: 
here produc'd in great plenty. The iongeſt Day in the Northmoſt p 
of this Country, is about 15 Hours + ; the ſhorreſt in the South, 
9 Hours a, and the Nights proportionably. 

Commodtttes. ] The chief Commodities of this Country, are Wine 
Oyls, Sugar, Metals, Rice, Silk, Liquoriſh, Honey, Flax, Saffron, à 
niſeed, Raiſins, Almonds, Oranges, Limons, Cork, Soap, Anchoy 
Sumack, Wooll, Lamb skins, and Tobacco, Mc. | 


Barities. ] Nigh to the City of Cadiz, is an eld ruinous Buildi 
{now converted into a Watch Tower) which fome would fain pe 
ſwade themſelves to he the Remains ot Hercules his Pillars, fo mu 
talkr of by the Ancients. (2.) In the City Granada is the large Sum 
tuous Palace of the 3/ooriſh Rings, whoſe iniide is beautifi d with 74 
and Port hy, and adorn'd with divers Arabick and Moſaick Inſcriptia 
(3+) At Terragone in Catalonia, are to be ſcen the Ruins of an 4ncie 
Circus in the Street, call'd la Placa de la Fuente; and at Segovia ind 
Eaſtile, are the Remains ot a Noble Aqueduft, built by the Empe 
Trajan, and ſupported by aa Hundred and Seventy Seven Arches 
double Rows, reaching from one Hill to another. ( 4. ) Without t 
Walls of Toledo was an ancient large Theatre, ſome part whereol 
yer ſtanding. Here alto is an admirable Modern Aqueduct, contri 

y Foannellis Turrianus (a Frenchman) according to the Order of Philg| 
(s5.)) At Oxenſe in Gallicia, are ſeveral Springs of Medicinal hot Wate 
wondertu!ly eſteem'd of by the ableſt Phyſicians. (o.) At the City of 
Tedo is a Fountain, whoſe Waters near the Bottom are of an Acid Tall 
but towards the Surface extreamiy Sweet. ( 7.) Near Guadalaxari 
New Caſtile, 1s a Lake which never fails to ſend forth dreadful Howli 
before a Storm. (8.) The Cathedral Church of Murcia (contain 
above four hundred Chappels) is remarkable tor irs curious Stee! 
which is ſo built that a Chariot may eafily aſcend to the Top therd 
(9.) Many talk of a Ship of Stone, with Maſts, Sails, and Tack 
x0 be ſeen in the Port of Mongia in Gallicia. As to the River G¹t 
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jiving under Ground, (trom whence 'twas formerly call d Anas) the 
h None is ſo notorious, that we need ſay nothing of it. 8 
e Inlan | | | 
h Sand 
Ol) a 
ited 1 
deteſt 
nd othe 


Irchbiſhopzicks- ] Archbiſhopricks in this Kingdom, are thoſe of 


moſtella, Granada, Tarragona, Burgos, 
il, Valencia, Saragoſſa, Toledo. 


ut maſichopzicks ] Biſhopricks in this Kingdom, are thoſe of 

ous ſon „ | | 

bour ech, Malaga, Jacca, Segovia, 

noſt pi Cartagena, Balbatro, Cuenza, 

»outh, Wndinedo, Segorve, Tervere, Cividad Reale, 
anna, Origuella, Albaraxin, Siguenza, 


„ Barcelona, Pamplona, Leon, 
e Wige, Tortoſa, Valladolid, Salamanca, 
ron, Ava, Lerida, Calahorra, Toro, 
.nchonir, Solſona, Placentia, Aſtorga, 
h '{  _ Coria, Palencia, 
— Weir, Tarazona, Avila, Zamora. 

Builder, Heuſca, 

fain pe 

on uberſittes.] Univerſities in this Kingdom, are thoſe of 
ge Sum FTA 
ich 7488! Alcala de Hena- Hueſca, Guadia, 
cripti ada, res, Saragoſſu, Barcelona, 
1 4 ncienvſtelle, Siguenza, Tudela, Murcia, 
via in Mech, Valencia, Oſſuna, Tarragona, 
EmperWadolid, Lerida, Ona, Baeza. 
\rches {Wananca, | 
thout i 
hereol Hannerg.] The trueſt Character of the Spaniard, I any where find, 
conti of Dr. Heylin's, which in the main runs thus: The Spaniards 
f Phils he) are a ſort of People of a Swarthy Complexion, Black Hair, 


© War of Good Proportion; of a Majeſtick Gate and Deportment, Grave 


Dity ol Serious in their Carriages, in Offices of Piety very Devout, not to 
cid Tan Superſticious; Obedient and Faithful to their King, Patient in Ad- 
ax ty, very Temperate in Eating and Drinking; not prone to alter 
| Howl Reſolutions nor Apparel; in War too deliberate, Arts they eſteem 


contain 
us See) 
JP ther 

Tack 
Gi 


onourable, univerſally given to Lazineſs, much addicted to Women, 
alonably Jealous of their Wives, and by Nature extreamly 
bud, | ON | 


L anz 
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Language.] Of all the living Tongues deriv'd from the 
the Spaniſh comes neareſt ro rhe Original, tho no Country has de 
more harraſt by rhe Irruption of Barbarous Nations than it has: 
they have borrowed ſeveral Words from the Goths and Mores, eſper 
ally the latter. The beſt Spaniſh is generally eſteem'd that ſpoken 
New-Ca/tle; and in Valencia and Catalonia tis moſt corrupted, The 
Pater Moſter runs thus; Padre nueſtro, que eſtas en los Cielos, Santifi, 
ſea tu Nombre; Venga a nos tu Regno; hagaſe tu Volunt ad, aſfien la ti 
coms en el Cielo. El pan nueſtro de cadadia da nos lo oy; y perdona 
nueſtras deudas:, aſſi como nos otros perdonamos a' nueſtros deudores, y 
nos dexes gaer en tentation; mas libra nos del mal. Amen. 


Government. ] This great Body did formerly comprehend no! 
than fourteen different Kingdoms, which being at length reduc'd 
three; viz. Thoſe of Arragon, Caſtile, and Portugal, the two fi 
mer were united, Ann? 1474. by Marriage of Ferdinand of Arragon u 
Iſabel Heireſs of Caſtile; and Portugal afterwards added by Conque 
Anno 1578. But it revolting, (of which afterwards ) the whole Ct 
cingnr of Spain, excluding Portugal is ar preſent ſubjected 'toq 
Sovereign, term'd his Catholick Majeſty, whoſe Government is Monarc 
cal and Crown Hereditary, The Dominions of which Prince are ſol 
extended, that the Sun never ſets upon them all; and as his T 
tories are very numerous, ſo alto are the Titles which he commot 
aſſumeth, being ſtil'd King of Caſtile, Leon, Arragon, Sicily, Val 

eruſalem, Portugal, Navarre, Granada, Toledo, Valencia, Gallicia, 
jorca, Seville, Sardignia , Cordova, Corſica, Murcia, Faen, Alga 
Algezire, Gibralter ; The Canaries, Eaſt and Weſt-Indies ; Arch-Duk 
Auſtria; Duke of Burgundy, Brabant, and Milan; Count of Fland: 
Tirol, and Barcelona; Lord of Biſcay and Mechelin, &c. The numer 
Cities and Provinces of Spain are ruled by particular Governors appoi 
ed by his Catholick Majeſty, as alſo the Dutchy of Milan, the Kingddt 
of Naples, Sicily, Sardignia, &c. and the various Parts of his 
Poſſeſſions in the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies, are govern'd by their reſpeti: 
Vice-Roys, who are generally very ſevere in exacting of the Subj 
what poſſibly they can during their ſhort Regency, which is cd 
monly limited to three Years; the King appointing others in tit 
room, that he may gratifie as many of his Grandees as may be with 
eonveniency, there being ſtill a great number of them at Court, 
Candidates for a Government. For the better management of Publ 
Affairs in all the Spaniſh Dominions, there are eſtabliſhr in this Ki 
dom no leſs than fifteen different Councils, viz. that call'd the cu 
cil of State. (2.) The Council Royal, or that of Caſtile, (3.) Th 
War. (4.) The Council of Arragon. (5.) That of Italy. (6.) ! 
Council ot the Indies, (Y.) That of the Orders. (8.) The Coun 
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and ſo little is this Nation enclin'd of themſelves to make any enquiri 
after Knowledge; that confidering theſe things upon one hand, ay 
the Terror of the Inquifition on the other, in caſe of ſuch Enquiti 
( eſpecially if they have the leaſt rendency to Innovation in Points 
Faith) we cannot reaſonably expect a Reformation of Religion in i 
Country, unleſs the Hand of Providence ſhall interpoſe in a wonder 
manner. Chriſtianity was planted here (according to the old Sp 
Tradition) by St. James che Apoſtle, within four Years after the ci 
cifixion of our Bleſſed Redeemer. 


PORTUGAL: 


Name. Ported containing a great part of old Luſitania, wi 
| ſome of ancient Gallecia and Bætica: And now Bout 
ed on the Eaſt by Spain, on the North by Galliciaz on the Weſt a 
South by part of the vaſt Atl/antich Ocean] is term'd by the Italic 
Porto Gallo; by the Spaniards, French, Germans, and Engliſh, Portig 
ſo call'd by ſome from Porto and Cale, (the firſt a Haven Town, at 
the other a ſmall Village at the Mouth of the Douro) but by oth 
from Portus Gallorum, that Haven (now O Porto) being the Place whe 
the Gauls uſually landed, when moſt of the Sea-Port Towns in 9. 
were in the Hands of the Moors. WN 0 06:5. 5 


” » 


Atr. } the Air of this Country is much more temperate, eſpeci 
in the Maricime Places, than in thoſe Provinces of Spain, which he 
der the ſame Parallel, it being frequently qualify'd by Weſterly Win 
and cool Breezes from the Sea, The oppoſite Place of the Globe 
Portugal, is that part of the vaſt Pacifick Ocean, between 188 
194 Degrees of Longirude, with 36 and 42 Degrees of South L 
rude. 


Sotl.'] The 507“ of this Country ( it lying in rhe 5th and 6ch Ne 
Climate) is none of the beſt for Grain, it being very Dry and Mt 
tainous, but yet very plentiful ot Grapes, Oranges; Citrons, Almot 
Pomgranates, Olives, and ſuch like. The longeſt Daya the North 
Parts of this Kingdom is about 15 Hours, the — the Sourhn 
is about 9 Hours 4, and the Nights proportionably. 1 

* 1617 15933 gui 8c? 

Commodittes. ] The chief Commodities of this Coumry, are Wi 
Honey, Oil, Allom, White Marble, Salt, as alſo variety of Fruit 
Oranges, Almonds, Citrons, Pomegranates, o. | 


1 


Barities ] In a Lake on the Top of the Hill Stella, in Port 
are found pieces of Ships, though it be diſtant from the Sea more! 
twelve Leagues. Near to Reja, is a Lake obſervable for its y 
rumd 
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bling Noiſe, which is ordinarily heard before a Storm, and that at 


art ff 


*nquirig , 

wy diſtance of five or ſix Leagues. About eight Leagues from Coimbra 
nquiri 2 remarkable Fountain which ſwallows up, or draws in whatſoever 
Points Ming only roucheth the Surface of irs Waters; an Experiment of 


ich is frequently made with Trunks of Trees. The Town of Bethlem 


br jgh to Lisbon) 1s noted for the Sumptuous Tombs of the Kings of 

d Spa —_ | 

* Ichbihopzicks. ] Archbiſbopricks in this Kingdom, are thoſe of 
Lisbon, Braga, Evora. 

nia, Wi Sidhopzicks. ] Biſkopricks in this Kinzdom, are thoſe of - 

* Miranda, Coimbra, Etvas, | 

: Ttalig Leifa, Lamego, Portalegre, 

Portug 0 Porto, Viſeu, Faro. | 

ev 7 | Uniberlitieg. ] Univerſitits in this Kingdom, are thoſe of 

n „ _ Evora, Coimbra: 


in . 


Manners.] The Portugutzes ( ſormerly much noted for their Skill 
Navigation, and vaſt Diſcoveries which the World owes to them) 
vonderfully degenerated. from their Fore - fathers, being now 4 Peo- 
whom ſome are pleas'd to Characterize thus; That take one of 
irown Neighbours (a Native Spaniard) and ſtrip him of all his good 
ities, (which may be quickly done) that Perſon then remaining 
| make a complear Portuguexe. They are generally eſteem'd a Peo- 
very Treacherous to one another, but more eſpecially to Strangers; 
ordinary Cunning in their Dealings, mightily addicted to Cove- 
neſs and Uſury ; Barbarouſly cruel where they have the up 

nd; and the meaner ſort are univerfally given to Thieving. Beſides 
theſe, ſome will alſo have this People to be very Malicious, which 
5 ſay is the Remnant of rhe Fewiſh Blood intermixt with that of the 
tugueʒe Nation. | 


eſpeci 
ich lie 
ly Win 
Globe 
188 
outh L 


5th Ne 
and Mo 
, Almot 
North 
Southi 
Language.] The Language us d in this Ringdom is a Compound of 
nch and Ne, eſpecially the latter. The difference bet een it and 
true Spaniſh, will beſt appear by the Pater Noſter in that Tongue, 
ich runs thus: Padre noſſo que eſtas nos Ceos, Santificad? ſeia o teu nome: 
ba d nos 0 teu reyno e ſeia feita 4 tua vontade, aſſi nos ceos, como na 
4, O paonoſſo de cadatia dano-lo vie n'eſtodia. E perdoæ wog ſenhor as 
[4 dividas, aſſi como nos perdoamos a os noſſos devedores. E nas nos dexes 
mr em tentacia, mas libra nos do * » Amen. 
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Government. This Kingdom atter many Revolutions of For 
Was unjuſtly ſeiz'd upon by Philip II. of Spain, and detain d by h 
and his two Succeſſors from the Dukes of Braganza, the lawful Heis 
the Year 1640. that the Portuguezes being unable to bear up any long 
under the Tyrannical Sovereignty of the Spaniards, threw off that ing 
lerable Yoke, and ſer the Crown upon the Head of John VI. Dult 
Braganza, ( afterwards John IV. Surnam'd the Fortunate ) notwithſlay 
ing of all that Philip IV. could do to the contrary. Which Enter 
of theirs was happily brought about by the Aſſiſtance of ſome Fre 
Forces ſent into this Country; and *ris very remarkable how clot 
this their Deſign of Revolting was carry'd on, though known to abt 
three hundred Perſons at once; and in Agitation for the . ſpace of 
whole Year. Ever ſince which Revolt of Portugal, it hath contin 
an Independent Kingdom, ſubje& unto, and govern'd by its own N 
(being of the Family of Braganxa) whoſe Government is truly Moy 
chical and Crown Hereditary, | 
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Arms. He. bears Argent, five Eſcutcheons Azure, placed eg 
wiſe, each charg'd with as many Beſants of the firſt, placed in 
tier, and pointed Sable, for Portugal. The Shield border'd Gul 
charg'd ID Seven Towers Or, three in chief, and two in each Fla 
The Creſt is a Crawn Or. Under the two Flanches, and the Baſe 
the Shield appear at the ends of two Croſſes, the firſt Flower-de;l 
Verte, which is for the Order of Avis, and the ſecond Pattee Gu 
which is for the Order of Chriſt. The Motto is very changeable, & 
King aſſuming a new one, but frequently theſe Words, Pro Reg 
Grege. . | * 


Religion.) What was ſaid of Religion in Spain, the ſame alt 
may be athrm'd of that in this Kingdom; the Tenets of the Church 
Rome being here univerſally embrac'd by the Portugueze, only wich 
difference, that they tolerate ewe, and allow ſeveral Stranger 
publick Exerciſe of their Religion, particularly the Engliſh Fatt J 
Lisbon. This Country recciv'd the Bleſſed Goſpel much about theli 
time with Spain. 12 1 


Tirhenian 
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enn 
Concerning Italy. 


d. m. 


23 N (Length from N. W. to S. E. 
ö between 39 Fs Long, is 7 760 Miles. 
| 38 Sn Brea th from S. W. ro N. E. 
between Fr; 36 of Lactic. 2 ( is aboue 134 Miles. 


Upper. \ 


Being divided into three Claſles, viz. L. 
| Lower. 


"Dukedom of Savyyz , bambery 


. 


Princip. of Piedmont | } Turin —— 
Montferrat Calal —— | 
| Milen . lien 7. 
Upper [Lor 1 D. of“ Parma—— dem 
mbardy ] con- Modena | iIdem — 
us the A Mantua Idem, N. to Modena. 
Venice — | = | Idem, on the bot. of the 
ba of o | Adriatick Gulf. 
Genoug-— > 9 < Idem, S. to Milan. 
Bilhoprick of Trent . |, .S. to Tyrof i in us 
sQ 
Land of the Church Rome 8. to N. 
e Middle con-) Duked. of Tuſcany Florence — 
tins the Rep. of C LA. dem, S. to Modena. 
EPs S. Marino Idem. 
le Lower con- . | 1 
mage $ kingdom of Naples 1, len, Southward, 
of all theſe in Order. N 
X 2 $. 1. 
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F. 1. In the Upper - part, or Lombardy. 


— 


SA OL. 


Containing ſeveral remarkable Towns ſituated upon, or nigh unto 
{mall Rivers that water this Country. 


* 


Weſtward in the main. 


The Jſere 80 
„ & The Arc- ä - (-= Y W. turning N. W. 
V. The Seran — 5 N. W. in the main. 
The Arve —— — N. W. 
S. Maurice — — 
Monftiers — — 
'C - JBeaufort * wala 
_ | Fere are thoſe of Palla ren from * t 
— M. Melian — — 
— Chambery PR f 
8 1 4+ d , ic 
8 4 Arc are thoſe of LS. Jean de Maurieane from E. to 
S | 
E | Seravare choſe Anna nnr Tron. to! 
<= | nnacy . 
214 5 8 \Selehches- | 
Pb | — Cluſe. — — | 
Arve are thoſe of 6 from E. to 
la Roche 
PIEDMONT 
e FDukedom of Aouſte - _ ro 44 m. N, 
— Furea | © urea 22 m. N. , 
2 Marquiſate of 127 5 Suſe 24 m. N. W. of 1 
S | County of Aſt? L Aſti 26 m. K. 
5 1 Seignory of Vercelli — | + Idem 12 m, N, of Caſal. 
5 Ter _— of 8 _—_ = | Idem upon the Sca-Coaſt, 
' Princip. of Piedmont a 
© { properly ſo called 75 33 4 che Riyer Po. 


Piedn 
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Piedmont, properly ſo called. 


-Turino 2 rIdem — — 
1 Chieri | Idem —— 
Carignan ——— | | Idem — . to S. upon 
Carmagmla —— S Idem —— ( the Po. 
unto i Salutzo —— | = | Idem 
orchends | Caviglian — | £ | dem 
4 _ It0-< TLucerna — 2 Idem 5 m. S. of Pignerol. 
. | | Cheraſco — | -= ' Idem ) 
| | | Mindovi —— idem Neo 
Ceva « | 1 idem — ** 
Toſſano dem N . to S. upon 
| Cont — (dem the Stura. 
wy MONTFERRAT. 
5 bd Trino | j . | 
| prehends \Caſel —— —{({ © em 
eTerrito- J Alb — > dem Neve 6. 
es of Acqui 1 
1 E. to Spin — —— 98 (idem 8 m. S. w. of Acqui. 
1 8. to MILAN 
Angiera 3 „ 
3 | Novara — — 
1 E. to | Vigevanaſco Vigevano— from W. ws 
1 Paveſe ” — 4, 4 
Lodegiant———— | = | Lodi | 
3 ba Cremoneſe— E | Cremona 
Serrano Milane xe Allan 
3 Come ſe = Como —— —— F5- to N. 
| Alleſſandrineſe— | V | Alleſſandria—— 
Laumelline —— Valenxa W. co E 
Tortaneſe ——— Terton oomommme to E. 


| Bobbieſe— J. | Bobbio 


PA R- 


Compre- D. of Regio 


Swi. 1 
D bi — 
rr 
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PARM 4. 

compre-FD-0f9 fare) S Jem FE un 

che (rer. ol T py oo = 5g (Bn oat Tan 
MODEM A 


Modena prop. ſo call'd S (Idem Eaſtward. 
2 Idem Weſtward. 


hends Mirandula Seldem Northward, 
the Corregio —  /\ .  j}Idem11m.? N. 6 6 
( Principality of ca 8 Idem 14 4; Re 


MAINTOU 4. 


Mantoua prop. ſo calld S MHantoua, North 
Compre- D. of Sabionetta © Id. 18 m. S. W. f 
hends Guaſtilla  Cidem 18 m.S. >, 
the Principality of Bozzolo-————\ 2 1d. 18 m. S. W. 
: Marquiſate of Caſtiglon So Caſtillan- de. Si ver 
(N. E. of Mal 
VENICE. 
r Dogado J Venice 
Paduan o Padua --o_—_— 
Vicentinoxk⸗ Vicenza « 
25 Veroneſe Verona from F.: 
Breſciano Breſcia 
1 Bergamaſco Bergamo 
| Iſtria. © | Cabo d Iſtria bo 
Aquileija- p Idem in Friuli 22 m. S. 
1 e . | Crema 24 m. S. of Berga * 
Pole ſin- de · Rovigo 7 Rovigo 22 m. S. of Padua. 
Marca Trevigiano Trevigio 1 m. N. W. of 
Tievigian) Trevigian) prop. Trevigio 
contains tie JFeltrin Feltri 8. do N 
Jerritories JFelluneſe- en Belluno - » (0.29 
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* 
G ENO UA 
Principality of Aonaco— (C Idem 
to W | Territory of Ventimiglia-—— | | Idem— | 
aþce- | — — of Oneglia = _—_ 
_ eds < Marquiſate of Finale-- 1 
| * Savona | 5 | [del 
4 ken of 5 Genoua- © [== 
| Brugne to dem 
d. 
wh i TRENT, 
N. E Gopprehends $ Biſhoprick of ; Idem upon the 
K ily the 1 Trent | Chief Town Adige. 


* 


— 


— 


— 


$. 2. In the Middle Part. 


orthy 
7 N R — — | —— — — 
8. 1 | 
. The Land of the Church or Papacy. 
vilver | | 
| Bologneſe--mm—— | Bologna 
ov. of Romagna Ravenna N. W. to S. E. 
Mrq. of Ancona — = | Ancona- 
F J of Citta de Caſtello— = | Citta de Caſtello — 

E. ce Perugiano 4 Perugia - 

_ of 3 Orviet ano 2 | Orvieto - N. 00 . 

of Caſtro 4 — 3 Caſtro —— — 5 

0 E Peter's Patrimony -— Viterbo 14 m. S. E. of Orvieto. 
( Fmpagnia di Roma Rome — 2 
m. §. . 2 —— Magliano 20 m. N. of Rome þ g 
ergain Hof Sfolctommrommmmmmmmn—, Spoleto- — YG 
Padua. FE 


TUS 
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TUSC ANI. 
4 

7 \ Florence ? Idem ,; 3 
2 | Terr. mY Piſa-- ; — N. E. to S. w. 
W- 1 86 S Idem 
3 4 Princip. of Piombino ? __ $ Idem——— N. E. to S. W. 
S. Ille of Eb 5 Coſmopoli-- 

E D. of Carrara and Maſſa Maſſa 24 m. N. W. of Piſa. 
Sis State of Preſidii--——— * Orbitello 35 m. E. of Coſmipil 


The Republicks of9 . 


Marino. 


Territories of theſe Ni | 
17 m. N. W. of d 


Comprehends only the Lea. 3 m. N. E. of Piſ, 
Situated 
two free Cities of 


. Marino * 


F. 3. In the Lower Part. 


The Kingdom of N PLES. 


= Abruzzo the farther ? "Aquila 

3g | Abruzzo the nigher ———— I Cinittadi c From * 
= | Moliſſa I Bojano to SE 
> | Capitinate or Puglia———| | Manfredonia -— F onthe; 
S Terra di Bari — | = 183i. iel 
2 4 Terra di Otranto- —_—— c a Otranto — - 
Terra di Lavoro — |» | Naples 

S | Fruther Principate· ][] Bene vento / From 
= | Nigher Principate | © | Salerno | to 5h, 
= Baſilicate Cirenza on the. 
8 | Calabria the higher —_—_—_ . Coſenze rhenia 
S (Calabria the farther ——— — 
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| JI TALY | [known of old by the Names of Heſperia, Saturnia, 
Latium, Auſonia, Oenotria, and Fanteula: and now bounded 
Il ſides by the Mediterranean Sea, except the North-Weſt, where 
ins to part of France and Germany] is term'd by irs Natives and 
ards, Italia; by the French, Italie; by the Germans, Italien; and 
he Engliſh, Italy, fo call'd (as moſt Authors conjecture) from 
% an Ancient King of the Siculi, who leaving their Iſland came 
this Country, and poſſeſſing themſelves of the middle part there- 
alled the whole 1taliz, from the Name of their Prince. 
tr.] The Air of this Country is generally Pure, Temperate, and 
thſul to breathe in, except the Land of the Church, where tis ordi- 
y reckon'd more groſs and unwholſome, as alſo the Southern Parts 
«ples, where for ſeveral Months in the Summer tis ſcorching Hot, 
p of the like Quality with the Air of thoſe Provinces in Spain 
h lie under the ſame Parallels of Latitude. The oppoſite Place of 
lobe to Italy, is that part of the vaſt Pacifick Ocean, lying be- 
n 205 and 220 Degrees of Longitude, with 38 and 48 Degrees of 
h Latitude. | 


hell.] The Soil of this Country (it lying in the 6th and 7th North 
ate) is very fertile, generally yielding in great abundance the 
ceſt of Corn, Wines, and Fruit. Its Woods are (for the moſt 
) continually green, and well ſtor'd with the beſt of wild and tame 
5. Its Mountains do afford ſeveral kinds of Metal, particularly 
in Tuſcany and Naples, which are ſaid to yeild ſome rich Mines of 
rand Gold. Here is alſo a great quantity of true Alabaſter, and 


From V pureſt of Marble. In ſhort, this co_ is generally eſteem'd the 
to S. Een of Europe; and fo ſtately and magnificent are its numerous Ci- 
on the that I cannot omit the following Epithets commonly beſtow'd on 


sof them; as Rome, the Sacred; Naples, the Noble; Florence, the 
Venice, the Rich, Genoa, the Stately; Milan, the Great ; Ra- 
4, the Ancient; Padua, the learned; Bomnia, the Fat; Leghorn, 


. atich6 
| 


From erchandixing; Verona, the Charming; Luca, the Folly; and Caſal, 
„ ro SE Strong. TY 
on the! : FE i OP FM 
rheniaWFommodttieg. ] The chief Commodities of this Country are Wines, 


q 


„Rice, Silks, Velvets, Taffaties, Sattins, Grograms, Fuſtians, Gold- 
, Allom, Armour, Glaffes, and ſuch like. 


Jaritteg. ] To reckon up all thoſe thing in 7taly, that truly de- 
e the Epithet of Rare and Curious, would far ſurpaſs our deſigned 
ty ; I ſhall therefore confine my ſelf ro one ſort of Rarities, 

| * namely, 


x 
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the Templeof Jupiter wi built by Romulus, upon his Victor 0 
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namely, The moſt noted Remains or Monuments of Reverend Antiqj 
which in effect are moſt worthy of our regard, they being very u 
in giving ſome Light to ſeveral parts of the Roman Hiſtory. In er 
ing of which Antiquities, I ſhall reduce them all to Three Claſſes; 
Thoſe thar are ro be ſeen in the City of Rome ir ſelf. Secondh, 
the Kingdom of Naples. And laſtly , In all other Parts of Me. 
beſides. | | ＋ 
The moſt remarkable Monuments of Antiquity in Rome it ſelf, 
theſe following. (1. ) Amphitheatres, particularly that, call'd the. 
Ampbitheatre, (now term'd the Coliſeo, becauſe of a Coloſſean du 
that ſtood therein) begun by Veſpaſian, and finiſh'd by Domi 
(2+) Triumphal Arches, as that of Conſtitantine the Great nigh tot 
old Amphitheatre ) erected to him in the Memory of his Victory: 
tain'd over the Tyrant Maæxentius, with this Inſcription, Liberatori 
bus, Fundatori Pacis. That of T. Veſpaſian (the ancienteſt of al 
Triumphal Arches in Rome 2 erected to him upon his taking the 0 
and ſpoiling the Temple of Feruſalem. That of Septimius Severus, 
be ſeen nigh the Church of St. Martinas. Add to theſe, the Trium 
Bridge, whoſe Ruins are {lill viſible nigh Pont Angelo) ſo much rep 
of old, that by a Decree of the Senate, none of the meaner ſon 
People were luffcr'd to tread upon the ſame. (3.) Therme or Bal 
as thoſe of the Emperor Antoninus Pius, which were of a prodigi 
bigneſs, according to that of Ammianus Marcellinus, who ( ſpealt 
of ein) ſays, Lavacra in modum Provinciarum exftrutta. Thoſe of Al 
ander Severus, the goodly Ruins whereof are to be ſeen nigh 
Church of St. Euſtachio: and laſtly, the Ruins of Thermæ Conſtantini 
ſtill viſible in 37onte Cavallo, formerly Mons Quirinalis. (4.) Sent 
remarkable Pillars, particularly, that call'd Colonna dq Antonino, ereb 
by M. Aurelius Antoninus, the Emperor, in Honour of his Fat 
Antoninus Pius, and till to be ſeen in the Corſo, being as yet | 
Foot high. That cali'd Colonna Trajana, ſet up in Honour of Traj 
and now to be found in Monte Cavallo. That call'd Colonna Roſtrd 
(ſtill extant in the Capitol) ereted in Honour of iDulius, and de 
with Stems of Ships, upon his Victory over the Carthaginians, 
ſame being the firſt Naval Victory obtain'd by the Romans. To tie 
we may add the two great Obelisks (one before Porto del Populo, 
the other before the Church of St. John de Lateran) formerly bela 
ung to, and now the chief Remainders of the famous Circus Maxim 
Wich was begun by Tarquinius Priſcus, augmented by F. Ceſar 4 
Augiius, and at laſt adorn'd with Pillars and Statues by Trajan u 
Heliogabulus. We may alſo add rhoſe Three Pillars of admirable d 
Eur c ( 40 to be ſeen in Campo Vaccino ) which formerly belongdl 


the 5 vines; together wifh Six others on the fide of the Hill mou 
ing up to the Capitol, three of which belong'd once to the Ten 
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noted and moſt remakarkable Prodigy of Nature, the terrible Vun 
Veſuvius about ſeven Miles from the City Naples. 

Remarkable Monuments of Antiquity in all other Parts of Ital, ; 
chiefly theſe; ( 1.) The Via Appia; a prodigious long Cauſway 
five days Journey reaching from Rome to Brunduſium; and made att 
ſole Charges of Appius Claudius during his Conſulate. (2.) Via H 
nia, another Cauſ vay Of the ſame length, reaching from Rome to | 
mini; and made by the Conſul Flaminius, who imploy'd the Soldy 
therein during the time of Peace. (3.) Via Amilia, reaching fi 
Rimini to Bologna, and pav'd by Aimilius Lepidus, Collegue of F 
nius. (4.) The old Temple and Houſe of Siby{la Tyburtina, to be f 
at Tivoli, a Town about fitteen Miles from Rome. (5.) An Anci 
Triumphal Arch yer ſtanding near Fano, a Town in the Dutch) 
Urbine. (6.) The very Stone upon which Julius Ceſar ſtood whea 
made an Oration to his Men perſwading em to paſs the Rubicon, 
advance ſtreight ro Rome: The ſame is to be ſeen upon a Pedeſil 
the Market-place of Rimini. (7.) A rare Amphitheatre in Ver 
erected at firſt by the Conſul Flaminius, and repaired ſince by the 
zens, and now the intireſt of any in Europe; as alſo another intie 
Pola in Iſtria, being of two Orders of Tuſcan Pillars plac'd one He 
another. (8.) The Ruins of an Ampitheatre in Padua, part of whi 
Court (being of an Oval Form) doth ſtill retain rhe Name of Are 
Co.) Many ſtately Tombs of famous Men; particularly That of Ant 
in Padua; St Peter's in Rome; with that of St. Ambroſe in Milan; 1 
many others, together with vaſt multitudes of Statues both of Braſs 
Marble in moſt parts of Italy. 

Theſe are the moſt remarkable Remains of the Roman Antiqui 
-- now extant throughout all this Country. As for Modern Curiaſi 
and other ſorts of Rarities (which are obvious ro the Eye of every( 
dinary Traveller) a bare Catalogue of em would ſwell up to a con 
rable Volume. It were endleſs to Diſcourſe of magnificent Buildi 
(particularly Churches) Ancient Inſcriptions, rare Water - works, 
many bold Pieces of Painting and Statuary, to be ſeen almoſt in ex 
Corner of Italy. Every one is apt to talk of the bending Tower 
Piſa, the Whiſpering Chamber of Caprarola, the renowned Hoult 
Loretto, with the rich Treaſury of S. Mark in Venice; not to men 
che famous Vatican Palace and Library, wich the glorious and ſplcil 
Furniture of the Raman Churches. To theſe I may add the ent 
Magazines, or large Collections of all ſorts of Rarities kept in ſen 
parts of Italy; particularly thoſe in Villa Ludoviſia, belonging to Vt 
Ludovi ſio: As alſo thoſe in the famous Gallery of Canonico Setal iu 
lan : but above all, are divers Rooms and Cabinets of exorick G 
efities and precious Stones, (among which is the tampus Diamond i 
weigheth 138 Carats ) all belonging to the Great Duke of Tic 


and much admir'd and ralk'd of in all Parts of the Civilizd 1 
0 
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Valet 

| Ecclefiaſticks of the higheſt Order in this 
Aly, q 
way 


wy il an, 72 Fermo, 

Sold N in, R ave nnd, 

ent aiſe, Naples, 

| * Wi, — Cow, 
va, Salerno, 

Ane rence, Amalfi, 

ws 2 Sorento, 

55 bin, Coxxa, | 

defi 

Ver 


Benevento, 
Thieti, 
Lancia, 
Manfredonia, 
Bari, 
Cirenxa, 
Naxareih or 
Barletta, 


ne abe ſhops 0 
— na, ALatro, Peruſa, 
An Ferent ino, Citta di Caſtello, 
1, , Veliri, Cittade Sieve, 
Braß ina, Sutri, Caſtro, 

aſcati, VNepi, Arezzo, 
nriqui am, CittaCaſtellana, Spoleto, 
- urioſi wit, Hort a, Norcia, 
ever) M'*” Viterbi, Ferni, 
cou ot, | Tuſcanella, Narnt, 
Building , Civita-Vecchia, Amelia, 
orks, M- Bagnarea, Todi, 
in eg, Orvieto, Rieti, 


Tower 
; Houk 
pectiye Metropolitans. 


3 mend 
1 ſpleat 
ie "en ant va, Cortona, 
in ſe en, Sarxana, 


{ Via, F. AN, 


to Pr | 
aſſes, Ferrara, 


ali in 


ick C . Pulcian, Averſa, 
nond e, Caſſano, 
f Tuco ano, 

d Wa 


2 


Scala and Ra- 
vello, 

Melfi, 

San. Marco, 
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— | Venice, 
are his Holineſs the Pope, and the Patriarchs 0 Lad. 
Irchbiſhopzickg-] Next to theſe are the Archbiſhops of 


Fran, 
Tarento, 


Brindiſi, 
Otranto, 
 Rofſano, 


Conſenxa, 
Sanſeverino, 
Reggio - 


The reſpective Suffragans of theſe Eccleſiaſticks, are as followeth, 
Bihoppichs. } 8. 1. Immediately ſubje& to the Pope, are the 


Foligni, 
. 

co 
Humans, 
Loretto, 
Recanali, 
Aſcoli, 
Zeſi, 
O/mo, 
Camerin, 
Comets, 
Monte Fiaſcone. 


As alſo theſe following being exempt from the Juriſdiction of the 


Rapolla, 
Monte- pelozo, 
Trivento, 
Aquila, 

Mar ſico, 
Montellone. 


5. 2. Suffra· 
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5. 2. Suffragans to the Pattiarch of Venice, are only thoſe of 


Part I 


S 


7 elle, 5 EE ua 
5. 3. To the Parriarch of piles,» are thoſe of 
Terviſo, ' Trieſte, petin, Vicenza, 
Feltri, cCabo d Iſtria, Citta Nuova, Verona, $ 
Belluns, ee. _ Como. 
Concorde, Parenxo, 


S. 4. To the Archbiſhop of Milan, are e thoſe of. 


cremes, Torts, Vercelles, Acqui, 
Nou. Vighenano, Alba, Savona, 
Li, Bergamo, Aſt, Vintemiglia. 
Alexandria, Breſcia, Caſal, 
S. 5. To the | Archbiſhop of Turin, are thoſe of. | S 
Tree,  Mondovi, ef Fofſan. 


S. 6. To the Archbiſhop of Tarentaiſe, are thoſe of 
Aoſte, | 8 jon, 


S. 7. To the Archbiſhop of Bologne, are thoſe of 


Parma, Rheeggio, Car pi, Bugs, 
Placeda, Modena, Crema, S. Domino. 
S. 8. To the Archbiſhop of Genoa, are thoſe of 
Albegna, Brugnato, Mariana, Vebis. 
Nolt, Bobio, Accia, apt. 'Þ. 
8. 5. To the Archbiſhop of Florence, are thoſe of = 7 
Piſtoya, _ Colle, Borgo ſan Sepulchri, 
Fieſoli, Volterra, Citta di Sole, 


§. 10. TO the Archbiſhop of Piſa, are thoſe of 


S92na, Piombino, Mont - Alcino, Ai, 
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t l 72 j Maſſa, Livorno, Sagona, f a 
aſſete, % Tings Tea,, Aeris. 
9 11. To the Archbilaey of Vrbine, are vines of 
a. * ann e Engubio, j Peſaro, 
_ Foſſombrona, - ' + Caglh, S. Leon. 
& 12, To the Archbiſhop of Fermo, are thoſe of | 
* Blech 
nb ala. Montalt, 
Tale „en a Ripa Tranſons 
} 
& 13. To 4 Archbiltop of Nene are maſt of | 
mig | Britinoro, © _ Sa Ina, FR _ Cervi 
114 B. Forli, * Rimini, | 4 ſs 


ea, 532 - Coſena, Imola, 


6. 14. To the Archbiſhop of Naples, are thoſe of 
Nola, Poxxuolo, Cera. _  Iichia. 


hk — , 8 A : 
— — — — — 2 


& 15. Tol che Archbiſhop of Capua, are thoſe of 


an,  Caiargo, Seſſa Mont-caſfin, 
ii, Carniola, Pena fro, Fyndi, 


ſerta, Iſernia, Al, 2 4. | 


„ 16. To the Archbiſhop of 2 are thoſe t 
nim. pagna, Policaſtro, Sarno, , Nocera di ban, 
datrio, Nuſco, In co 0, Acerms. | 

11 MG! 


. 17, To the Archbiſhop of anal, are thoſe of 
Letter, Cop, Miner. 3 


1 


» 18, To the Archbiſhop of Sorento, are thoſe of 
ny, Vico,  Maſja, Ln Caſtel 4 Mere d St abbia. 
þ 15. To the Archbiſhop of Conga, are thoſe of 


Muro, Satriano, Cedogna, 
Cangiano, ; Biſacica. 5. 20, To 


Part 
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S. 20. To the Archbiſhop of Benevento, are thoſe of 


Aſcol : Monte Marano, . Bovin, Tremoli, 

Fiorenzuola, Avellino, Dribolenza, Leſnia, 

Telexi, Fricent, Dragonara, © Guardia, 

S. Agatha di G- Arxiano, | Volturata, | Datfwres. 
thi, , 1 


A; Mx 


$79 0% # ih 


5. 21. To the Archbiſhop of Mir, are le of f 


1 i\ 


Ortona di Mare, Civita di Penna, | Sermons; 
Campti, | | — Ge 


S. 22. To the archbiſhop of 33 are none. 
8. 23. To the Archbiſhop of Manfredonia, are thoſe of 


Troia, Vieſte, San-Severo. | 
5. 24. To the Archbiſhop of Bari, are thoſe of 
Canoſa | Converſano, Bitteto, 
Giovenaxxzo, Poligano, Labiello, 
Bitonto, F? | |  Monervine, 
As . |  Molfetta. 
8. 23. To the Archbiſhop of crew are : tholk of 
Malera, Tur ſi,  Gravina, 4 
Venoſa, Pes, Tricarito. MM, 


8. 26. To the Archbiſhop of Nazareth, none. | 
$. 27. To the Archbiſhop of Frani, are thoſe of pe 


Salpi, Lula, 4 Beg 4, 


8. 28. To the Archbiſhop of Gm, are thoſe of 
Montula, | Caſtellanetta. | 


$. 29. To the Archbiſhop of Brindiſi, are thoſe of | 
Oſtuni, * ä 


830 
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b 30. To the Archbiſhop of Otranto, are thoſe of 
Galipoli, Caſtro, Aleſſano, 
Leeche, Nardo, | S. Maria de Leuca. 


L Veento, * A, | 
| 1 


;, 31. To the Archbiſhop | of Roſſano, none. 
b 32. To the Archbiſhop of Conſenza, are thoſe of 


Montalto, Mortorano, 
b 33. To the Archbiſhop. of Sanſeverino, are thofe of 


Balcaſtro, Strongoli, Cariati, 
Umbriatico, Joola, Cerenx a. 


b 24. To the Archbiſhop of Reggio, are thoſe of 


antes, Cortona, | Squillace, Bova, 
aſtro, Oppido, Nicotera, Taverna. 
hea, Gieraci, 


Univerſities. ] Univerſities in this Country, are thoſe eſtabliſh'd 
he Cities following, 


e, Florence, Mantua, Venice, 
mig, Piſa, Pavia, Padua, 
an, Sienna, Naples, Verona, 


Tuſua, Milan, | Salerno, Parma. 


Pannerg. ] The Natives of this Country (once the Triumphant 
ids and Conquerors of the World) are now leſs given to the Art 
War, and Military Explo'ts, than moſt other Nations of Europe. 
wever the Modern Italians are generally reputed a Grave, Reſpectful, 
d Ingenious ſorr of People; eſpecially in thoſe things ro which they 
efly apply themſelves now-a-days, viz. Statuary Works, Architefure, 
| the art of Painting. They're alſo reckon'd Obedient to their Su- 
lors, Courteous to Inferiors, Civil to. Equals, and very Affable to 
ngers. They're likeways in Apparel very modeſt, in Furniture of 
ſes, ſumptuous; and at their Tables extraordinary neat and detent. 
t theſe good Qualities of this People are mighrily ſtain'd by many 
drious Vices which reign among them, particu arl thoſe of Re- 
ge and Luſt, Fealouſie and + to all of which they're ſo ex- 


ecſſively - 


| 
4 
4; 
' 
| 
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ceſſively given, that even a modeſt Narrative would ſeem inerediii om 
As for the Female Sex, a vulgar Saying goes of them, char chey're My 
pies at the Doors, Saints in the Church, Goats in the Garden, Dei up 


in the Houſe, Angels in the Streets, and Syrenes at the Windows, ot 


Language.] The preſent Language of Italy is a Diale# of 
Latin, which was the Ancient Language of this Country : Almoſt 
ry Province and City hath its peculiar, Idiom, but that of Tuſcay 
reckon'd the pureſt and beſt poliſht of all others, and is that whit 
Perſons of Quality and Learning uſually ſpeak. Parer-Nofter in Tt 
runs thus; Padre noſtro, che ſei ne Cielo, ſia ſanfijficato.il tuo mme 
venga il tuo Regno: ſia fatta la tua volonta, ſi come in cielo, coſi encarg 
terra. Dacci hogli il noſtro pane cotidiano; & remettici i noſtri debiti 
come encor noigli remettiano a i naſtri debitorĩ. non ci indurre in tenti 
one ma liberaci dal male, Amen. _ 

Government. ] The Government of Ttaly can't be duly conſid 
without looking back unto the Chief Diviſions of that Country abo eit 
mention'd; there being ſo many different Sovereignties therein, in! t 
patent on one another, and not ſubjected to one Head, The wht 

eing therefore divided into Upper, Middle, and Lower, according Mr! 
the aforeſaid Analyſis. | | | 


1. The Upper (or Lombardy) being again divided into one Princi 
Fry, five Dutchies, two Republicks, and one Biſhoprick. That Mut 
Principality, viz. Piedmont, is under the Duke of Savoy. The 
Dutchies, viz. thoſe of Montferrat, Milan, Parma, Modena, and Mi 
tua, are under ſeveral Sovereigns: For Montferrat is partly under 
French King, and partly under the Dukes of Sau and Mantua. MIR - 
is under rhe Ring of Spain, for which he is dependent on the Lp"ol 
peror. Parma is moſtly under its own Duke, who is feudatary tot 
Pope, paying yearly ten thouſand Crowns. Modena is under its 0 
Duke, who is dependent on the Emperor. And Mantua is moſtly un 
its own, Duke, who is feudatary to the Emperor. The two Republi 
being thoſe of Venice aud Genoua, (of whom particularly afterwards); 
govern'd by their, Senate and Magiſtrates. The one Biſhoprick bt 
that ot Trent, is ſubject to the Houſe of Auſtria. | 


II. The, Middle part being divided into the Land of the Chut 
the Dukedom, of Tuſcany, and the Republicks of Luca and St. Mal 
The Land of the Church (or St. Peter's Patrimoay ) is for the moſt] 
in che Hands of the Pope, and rul'd by ſeveral Governours ſet ove! 
various Diviſions, who are generally not a little ſevere upon the! 
ject, His Holineſs, the Pope, (by Virtue of the Juriſdiction of the! 
inan See). is both Temporal and Spiritual Sovereign thereof, and 
C n YT F*Y j 
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ſtrates. Here are eftabliſhr Five Principal Councils, viz. (I.) Th 


of Ten, (conſiſting of Ten Noblemen ) whoſe Office it is to hear a 


virate is afſign'd ſuch a Power in judging of Criminals, that their ( 
finitive Sentence reacheth the chiefeſt 


TIT — 72 Dun . | „ AA1 10 10 411, * bo w 
"4 1 * Genoua 15 under an Ariſtocratical Government, very like fo U 


which in Matters of the. greateſt Importance, is alſo-ſubgrdinare | 
the Grand Council n of Four hundred Perſons, all Gentlem 
1 IJ 


the Territories of the Grand Duke of Tuſcany ) is under the Govern 


. Noblemen, who being equally divided into two Bodies, take ti 
turns every half Year, This State is under the Protection of 


rerm'd the Grand Council, comprehending the whole Body of the 
bility, by whom are elected all Magiſtrates, and enacted all I 
which they judge convenient for the Publick Good. (2. That term 
the Pregadi, (commonly call'd the Senate of Venice) conſiſting of 


bove an hundred Perſons, who determine Matters of the . higheſt M 


portance, as thoſe relating to Peace or War, Leagues and Alliang 
(3+). The College conſiſting of Twenty four Lords, whoſe, Office ih 
give Audience to Ambaſſadors, and to report their Demands to f 

nate, which alone hath Power to return Anſwers; (4.9 The ar 


decide all Criminal Matters: This Court ( whoſe Juriſdiction is ext 
ordinary great) is yearly renew'd, and Three of theſe Noblemen, ci 
the Capi, or Inquiſttors of State, are choſen Monthly; to which Trin 


ſt Nobleman of the State, as . 
as the meaneſt Artificer, if they are unanimous in their Voices, other: 


ways all the Ten are conſulted with., W 0 


* ' 
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of Venice; for its Principal Magiſtrate hath, the Name or Title, of Dil 
(but continueth only for two Years ) to whom there are Aſſiſtu 
eight Principal Officers, who with the Duke, are calld the Seigni 


of the City; which Counc wit, the Seigniory, de conſtitute f 
whole Body of the Commonwealth. This Halte is much more fam 
for what it hath been, than for what it is, being now on the decayl 
hand. At preſent it's ſubject mathe leg Sovereigns, various Pla 
within its Territories belonging to the Dukes of Savey and Tac 
ſome free, and others lately taken by the French. 


III. Luca (being a ſmall Free Commonwealth, enclos d witi 


ment of one Principal Magiſtrate, call'd the Gonfalonier, chang 
able every ſecond Month, affiſted by nine Counſellors, nam'd 4 
ian, whom they alſo change every {ix Months, during which ti 
they live in the Palace or Common-Hall; and Superior to them 
the., Grand Council, which conſiſting of about, Two hundred and 0 


Emperor, of Germany , and payeth him yearly Homage aca 
RAA 298 „mi. 8 a vail 
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Iv. St. Marino, a little (bur flouriſning) Republick in the Dukedom 
Urbine, which ſtill maintains irs Privileges, and is goyern'd by itz 
1 Magiſtrates, who are under the Protection of the Pope. The 
ole Tecrory of this ſmall Commonwealth, is but one Mountain 
ur three Miles Jong, and ten round, conſiſting of about five thou- 
u Inhabitants, who boaſt of their State being a Free Republick about 
hov:and Years. 


arms] It being too tedious to expreſs the Enſigns Armorial of 
the Sovereign Princes and States in this Country, and tdo ſuperfi- 
| to mention thoſe of one only; we ſhall therefore (as a due Me- 
n) nominate the Chief Sovereignties of Italy { viz. the Popedom, 
-Dukedom of Tuſcany, and the Republicks of Venice and Cemng] and 
bs to each of theſe their peculiar Arms. Therefore, ( 1.) The Pope, 
Sovereign Prince over the Land of the Church or Papal Domi- 
dns) bears for his Eſcutcheon, Gules, conſiſting of a long Cape, or 
d-piece Or, ſurmounted with a Croſs pear''d and garniſh'd with 
ee Royal Crowns, together with the two Keys of St. Peter placed 
Saltier. (2.) The Arms of Tuſcany are, Or, five Roundles, Gules, 
d, two, and one, and one in Chief Azure, charged with three 
er- de- Luces Or. (3-) Thoſe of Venice are, Azure, a Lion wing- 
, Sejant Or, holding under one of his Paws, a Book covered, 
gent. Laſtly,. Thoſe of Genoua are, Argent, a Croſs Gules, with 
town clos'd by reaſon of the Iſland of Corſica belonging to ir 
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ute Mich bears the Title of Kingdom, and for Supporters are two 
e famoWiffns oͤ r. WT #% xk, 
us Plac Religion) The Ttalians Cas to their Religion) are Tealous Pro- 


Tacos of the Doctrine of the Roman Church, even in her groſſeſt 
tors and Superſtirions; and that either out of Fear of the Barba. 
$ Inquiſition: or in Reference to their Ghoſtly Father, the Pope: 
chiefly, by being induſtriouſly kept in woful Ignorance of the 
ſteſtant Doctrine, of which they are taught many falſe and mon- 
ous things. The Jews are here tolerated the Publick Exerciſe 
their Religion, and at Rome there's a Weekly Sermon for their 


d with 
- Govert 
, Chang 
imd 


ich tnWnverſion, at Which one of each Family is bound to be preſent. 

them e Chriſtian Faith was firſt preaching here by St. Peter, who went 

ut r ther in, or about the beginning of the Reign of the Emperor Clau- 
le 


, as is generally teſtify d by ſome Ancient Writers of good Ac- 
unt. But whereas this Country is the Seat of the pretended Infalli- 
Head of the Church of Rome, no Plage can be more Proper to dif- 
urſe of the Doctrine of that Chureh than this is. And whereas the 
ets of the Romiſh Church (whereby the differs from all other ian 
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1 rn eſpecially Theſe ſe of the Reformatian ) are ſuch, a; 
her pretended General uncils C particularly. That it of Trent 
ſapperadded to the Chriſtian Faith; and endeayour'd ro impoſe al 
lief of em, as ſo many New Articles of Faith, upon the reſt oft 
Chriſtian World : the beſt Summary of her Doctrine, as 4 true and 
queſtionable Body of Popery, may be fitly reckon'd that noted 0 
of Pope Pius IV. the various Articles of which are theſe fall 


ing. 


— — — 
— N * ; 


Arr. I. I believe in one God the Father Almi obey, . of HIM tio 
ven and Earth, and of all things viſible = invif ble, 

II. And in one Lord Feſus Chriſt, the only - begotten Sm 
God, begotten. of his, Father lefore all worlds, Gad of 
IL. be of- Light, very God of very God, begotten not m 
being of one Sulſtauce with the Father, by whom all th 

were made. 

III. bo for us Men, and for our Salvation came down 
Heaven, and was incarnate by the Holy Ghoſt of the Vi 2 IT 


þ Mary, and was made Man. an 
55 IV. And was cruciſied alſo for us under Pontius plate, fuffered the 
was buried, | 


V. And the Third Day roſe again according to the Scriptures, 
VI. And aſcended into . and ſi rteth on the right hand 
the Father, 

VII. And he ſhall come again with Glory to a both the f 
and the dead, whoſe Kingdom ſhall have no end. 

VIII. And IT believe in — Holy Ghoſt, the Lord and Give 
Life, who proceedeth from the Father and the Son, who n 
the Father and the Son together it Ei N and glorified, 
who ſpake by the Prophets. 

IX. And I believe one Cat holick and Apoſtolick, Church. 

X. I achnowledge one Baptiſm for her remiſſion of 2 

XI. And J look for the Neſurrection of the Dead. 

XII. And the Life of the world to come. Amen. 

XIII. I mo firmly admit and embrace Apoſtalical * Ec ou; 

| aſtical Traditions, and. all * em and Conſt iu 
of the ſame Church. = bn 

XIV. I do admit the Holy Seripeures in the ſims ſenſe that | 
Mocher Church doth, whoſe _ * it is 10 Jacke of # the 


II. The C reed. I75 
ſenſe and interpretation of them ; and I will interpret them ace 
cording to the unanimous conſent of the Fathers, © 
I do profeſs and believe that there are Seven Sacraments of 
the new Law, truly. and properly ſo. called, inſtituted by Feſus 
Chriſt our Lord, and neceſſary to the ſalvation of mankind, 
though not all of them to every one, viz. Baptiſm, Confirmati- 
, Encharift, Penance, Extreme Union, Orders, and Marri- 
ave, and that they do confer grace ; and that of theſe, Bap- 
un, Confirmation and Orders imay not be repeated without 
Sacrilege. I do. alſo receive and admit the received and ap- 
groved Rites of the Catholick Church in her ſolemn adminiſtra- 
tio of the aboveſaid Sacraments. 5875 
V. I do embrace and receive all and every thing that hath been 
defined and declared by the holy Council of Trent concerning 
Original Sin and Fuſtification, 

l I do alſo profeſs, that in the Maſs there is offered unto 
God 4 true, proper and propitiatory Sacrifice for the quick and 
the dead; and that in the moſt holy Sacrament of the Euchariſt 
vn f there is truly, really and ſubſtantially the Body and Blood, 
e Vin together with the Soul and Divinity of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, 
and that there is a converſion made of the whole ſubſtance of 
the Bread into the Body and of the whole ſubſtance of the Wine 
into the Blood; which converſion the Catholick Church calls 
ITranſubſtantiatio n 
III. I confeſs that under one hind only, whole and entire 
Chriſt, and à true Sacrament is taken and received. 
X. I do firmly believe that there is a Purgatory, and that the 
Souls kept priſoners there, do receive help by the ſuffrages of the 
faithful. | 
I do likewiſe believe, that the Saints reigning together with 
Chrift, are to be worſhipped and prayed unto, and that they do 
offer Prayers unto God for us, and that their Relicks are to be 
bad in Veneration. 
XI. I do moſt firmly aſſert, that the Images of Chriſt, of the 
Bleſſed Virgin the Mother of God, and of other Saints, ought 
| to be had and retained, and that due honour and veneration 
d Ecol ought to be given them. 
Ati. T do affirm, that the power of Tndulgences was left by 
.  * WChri#t in the Church, and that the uſe of them is very benefi- 
2 ae Chriſtian People. "7 
J t 


It 


XXIII. I 
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ae Wi 
I 8 The Creed. Part 
XXIII. T do acknowledge the Holy, Catholick WW: 4 Apeſtild 
Roman Church, to be the Mother and Miſtreſs N all Church 
and I do promiſe and ſwear true Obedience to the Biſhop" 
Rome, the Succeſſor of St. Perer, the Prince of * the Apoſtles 
Vicar of Feſus Chriſt, | 
XXIV. I do undoubtedly receive and profeſs all other thi 
which have been delivered, defined, and declared by the "Sat 
Canons and Oecumenical Chance and eſpecially by the | 
Synod of Trent; and all things contrary thereunto 
Hereſies condemned, rejected, — anathematized by 4 Chi 2 
1 do likewiſe condemn, reject, and anathematize. _ 1 
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SECT. VIII. 
Concerning Turky in Europe. 


Miles. 
of Long. E Length is abour 770 
of Latit. / Breadthis about 660 


between 
between J 35 


8888 3 


— 


North 
in E. being divided i into vo Clafſes the Danube, 
CSouth 
Hungary da- —— — 
a Tranſilvania — Hermanſtat 
compre- Valachia | Tergowick ———— W. to E. 
8 Ml | | SaUltoWommn — 
Little Tartary-— | 8 Crim—— 9 
WV 27 1 
"Romania --——— E 1 Conſtantinople -— 
Bulgaria · 4+ | Sophia 
| SErVIG omomnmm— 8 Belgrade E. to W. 
| Boſnia -- — Boſna Seraio —— 
} Sclavonia-- — — | | Heſſe 
Croatia ——=—=—; 1 Wibitz 
Dalmatia -———— | Spalatro W.toS.E. 
„ | Orman | 
* uf Wee in oY : 
* * ) 
IS | 
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Hungary divided into 


"Precburg — Y, -_.._. _-\ 
Newhauſe l ( W. to S. E. upon the! 
Peſt nube. 

Coloc⁊a ——— 1 
Epperies 
I caſcbaw 
„ Upper ; Tokay 


c 


he C 


N. to S. upop the Teyſſa 


ö ; Debreczen —-—' Bhivih | « 4 84 

a I Great Wargdin & N. to S. on the E. of Te 
3 | Gyulla — — 

Temeſware 9 


6 . | 3 
Chief Towns 


he C 


* 


5 ; 18; 
— | W. to 3. E. on the Danube, 


* % I - 


Siget— 
Quinque Eccleſia) SI 
I | Stul-Weiſſenburg, "aliter Aba Regalis vpul 
* _ ale, 2 
Sj 1 
Tul 8. wo N. upon the gane. 
The Chief Towns are Newmark--- N70, pon the Mareſh 


Wiſſenburg 
Hermanſtat upon the Alautas 


In Yalachia. 


The Chief Towns are r From N. ig 8. 


W. to E. upon the Draw, ec 


* * 
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| In Moldavia. 


Soczow- — 4 
the e chief Towns are Fax — = $From w. to E 
Romani Wiwar, Southward. 


In Little Tartary. 
aut re ene, 


In Romanza. 


Conſtantinople 
he Chief Towns BED lanople 


PhilippopoJi, alicer Brom E. to . 


Philiba 


In Bulgaria. 


SOphig omen — 
ie Chief Towns are & Siliftria — From S. to N. 


Nigepoli — 
m Servia. 
——— 5 
Guiſtandil — Froms. co N. 
Viddin 
Niſſa - Wee upon 
elgrade⁊q 


—— — — N. to S. 


upon 


e Chief Towns are 


— 


ws - 11 — 
— N — * — 4 
8 2 - = - 
— 
—— 


—— 
"Ea: Ws 
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— — . < w—_ — 
— I 3 — Z=42 DM 
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2 Se 
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The Chief Towns are Faycra 


The Chief Towns are — $ From W. to E. 


In Boſuia. 1 


bone. Seas 4 From E. to w. 

Bomiabich, South war. 
In Sclavouia. 

Poſſega 


Eſſeck upon the Drave. 
In Croatia. 


Wibitch * S. to N. 


The Chief Towns are Dubiza— * 
Carelftat, Weſtw 


The Chief Towns are < 5 mY . W. to S. E. 


Raguſt —— | 
Seodrani — 3 


(Cacao 


Laftly, Groese [- by the Turks Rumelia | comprehends t 
following Diviſions. 
Macedonia 2 dem 
| Albania... 8 — 2 Nerthward. 
vr. Theſſalia C'S 
j Epirus — — 0 2 In the Middle. 
Achaig N28 Liuadia 


Peloponneſus —— . FC Morea lying Southward of all, 


4n a4 


t II. 


* 


Macedonia are: Zeucria- 


4 are 


Turky i in Rurope. 
7 Conteſſa. 
1 


Theſſalia are aa E. to W. 


—— 


3 -) 

1 cbimera 

Epirus are Butrint N. to S. 
Preveſa - 


14tap — 


49 — 
aftri | olim Delphi) — 
4chaia are Atines | olim Athene ] — > W. to E. 
Maraton 
Stives [olim Thebe) — 


[Corinto—— 
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7 — | | | , 

= HIS vaſt Complex Body comprehending theſe various Coy 

tries above - mention d, and the moſt remarkable of em bei 

Hungary, Greece, and Little Tartay. We ſnalh firſt treat of th 


Three ſeparately, and then conjunctly of all the reſt under the Get 
ral Title of the Danubien Provinces. Therefore, 


F. 1. HUNG dRT. 


Name.) I JUngary (which, for Method's ſake, we ftill contin 

] H pics. General Head of European Turky, thous 
almoſt intirely under the Emperor of Germany ) contains a part ( 
P arinonia — 4 ſome of ancient Germany and Dacia : is now Bound 
on the Taſt by Tranſiluania; on the Weſt by Auſtria; on the Non 
by Polonia Propria; on the South by Sclavonia; and term'd by the 1 
lians, Ungharia; by che Spaniards, Hungria; by the French, Hungrie | 
the Germans, Ungern; and by che Engliſh, Hungary; ſo call'd from ti 
Ancient Inhabitanrs, the Hum or Huns. © Es i 


Fir. ] The Air of this Country is generally eſteem'd very unwhal 
ſome to Breath in; which is chieity occafion'd from much Mari 
Ground and many Lakes, wherewith this Country abounds. The 9 
poſite Place of the Globe ro Hungary, is that part of the vaſt Pacih 
Ocean, between 218 and 233 Degxees of Longirude, with 43 andy 
Degrees of South-Laritude, ; ag | 


Soil. ,] The Seil of this Country (it lying in the 7th and 8rhNat 
Climate) is very fruitful in Corn and Roars, and various ſorts of pla 
{ant Fruit, affording alſo excellent Paſturage; and ſeveral of its Mou 
tains produce ſome valuable Mines of Copper, Tron, Quickſilver, Att 
mony, and Salt. Yea, fo noted is this Country for Mines, that no It 
than Seven Remarkable Towns go by the Name of Mine Towns, tl 
Chief of which is Chemnitz, whoſe Mine hath been wrought in abo 
coo Years, The Length of the Days and Nights in Hungary, is mic 
the ſame as in the Southern Circles of Germany. ' - 


Commodities. ] This being an Inland Country, and thereby Xt 
ving ho fettl'd Trade with Foreign Parts, we may reckon the Prodi 
of the Sojl the Chief Commodities, with which the Inhabitants de 
with their Neighbours. | | 


Barities. ] Here are many Natural Baths, eſpecially thoſe at But Id 
which are reckon d the nobleſt in Europe, not only for their variet) Wſ." 
Hor Springs, bur alfo the Magnificency of their Buildings, ra 2 

| | en 
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ways td Hor Bagnio's near Tranſebin, upon the Confines of Mora- 
j and others at Schennit⁊ in Upper Hungary, ; Beſides which, there 
Waters in ſeveral Parts of this Conntry af a petrefyiug Nature, and 
ers that corrode Iron to ſuch a degree, that they'll conſume a Horſe- 
ve in twenty four Hours. Near Eſperies in Upper Hungary, are tro 
dly Fountgins, whoſe Waters ſend forth ſuch an infectious Steam, 
it kills either Beaſt or Bird approaching the fame; for the * 
ning of which, they! re yalled round, and kept always cover d | 


ws | E wache, in this Country, are thoſe 1. 


ontin | 2 
they 7 I Colbex a. ws 
art ( A 01 

— eee, 1 auen, in 1 Sat are thoſe of ” 

> Not ue Eccleſie,  Veſprin | 
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rom | nth ] What Univerhties.: are eſtabliſh'd in this Country, 


ce 1 retaking « of it from rhe Infidels, is uncerain. ww 


enen June J. The 1 {move addicted” ro Mark Fe Miner- 
The of E. generally 122 upon as good Soldiers, being Men, for the 
Paciidilt part, of *a ſtrong and well proportion d Body, valiant and da- 


g in their A dur repured Cruel and e when Con | 
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75 


}-The ue, bare u \ peculiar"La anguage of "hel 
* „u whic yn little ar no Affinity with thoſe of the Neighbouring 
s Mou ions, fave only the Sclavonic, from which it hath borrtay'd ſeveral 
rr, Ard, and which is alſo Ipoken in ſome Parrs of this Country, as the 
cn Enn is in others. Pater-Myſter in the Fungarian Tongue, Fuca thus; 
ne, U 


dhane i vagy meme lem, ſrentatteſſec mega te neved : jojon el 
ate; - ltgoen mega te aharatod, — memben, ugy itt ex 5 
3 4; wintindennapi kenjirunket add meg ni tune ma: es bocxaſd meg 
ne cunc ax 1m vet keinket, mikeppem miis megbocxatunc ax otnac, az, lic 
Ellen ver Berrepce ? en Me Vigh winked * yr, de 77 cee 
kanu. amen. = 
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e Ser This Xingfom dell being almoſt wholly recover from 
ny late ſucceſsful Progreſs of the Imperial. 
s, is now 2 the Juriſdiction of the Emperour, who ts 
at Bult fa King — The Aſſembly of the States conſiſts of the lg,, 
riety Me, Noblemen, and Free Cittes, who uſually meer once every three 


There 08 ; whigh Aſſembly hach power te cleft a Palatin, who (by 
like 4 


in 400 
is mur 
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the Conſtitution of the Realm ) oughe to be a Native af . 
and to him belongs the ma t of an Military Concert. 
alſo * Adminiſtration of J 
minal. 


Irmg. ] See Germany. Fg We 


Religion. }] ] The prevailin Religion in | this Country, is that = 
Church of Reme, eſpecially ſince the late Conqueſts made by the 
perial Arms. Next to its the Doctrine of Luther and Cath, wht 
is zealouſly mainrain'd by great Multitudes of People, and man 
em are Perſons of confiderable Note. Beſides theſe, are to be fo 
moſt Sorts aud Sects of Chriſtians, as alſo many Fews ; and Maha 
Fans, nora few. This Kingdom receiv'd the Knowledge of the k 
ſed Goſpel in the beginning of the Eleventh Century, and that by 
Induſtrious Preaching of Albert, Archbiſhop of Prague. 


me. Reece formerl Grecia and Hellis : and now Bo 
4. 1 ed 1 ay the Archipeloge or Mean Sea 
the North by the Danubian Provinces; on the Weſt and- South 
part of the —.— Sea ] is termd by the Naliane and 5 
ards, Gracia; bythe French, Ia Grece; by Germans, Griechenl; 
and by the Engliſh, Greece, why ſo call A, is variouſly conjetturt 
our Modern Criticks; but the moſt receiv'd Opinion is, that 
Name derives its nn from aa nnen of that Cout 
cal d Gracks, 


The Air of chis Country Fi nerally Pure and Tet 

2 a0 reckon d e aud tengo to Breach, i in, The 0 

lace oi the Glo to Greece,..is-thas-Part-of che vaſt Pacifick 00 

between 225 and, aa nn een with hho 42 Det 
of Sou Linde LI Wau 


Holl ] The $6. of this Cauamy k his e ths 6h 
a not only very fit for pO ng being much it 


Champaign Ground) but alſo it affords good ſtore of Grin, 
duly manur d; and abounds with.exeellent; Crues, | 
ous. Fruits. The longeſt Day in the Northmelt pant of Greece 1 at 
15 Hours; the ſhorteſt in che r Ein 
Proportion bly un 
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oditieg. ] The Chief Commodities of this Country, are rec- 
Faw Silks, Pernocochi, Oyl, Turky-Leather, Cake-Soap, Honey, 
Pe. l 


es.] At Caſtri (a little Village on the South of M. Parnaſ- 
& Liacura, by the Turks) are ſome Inſcriptions, which evince 
e been the Ancient Delphi, fo famous all the World over for 
cle of Apollo. Sn On the aforeſaid Mountain is a plcaſant 
which having ſeveral Marble Steps deſcending to it, and man 
Nnade in the Rock for Statues, give occaſion to think that this 
renowned Fons Caſtalius, or Caballinus, which inſpit'd (as Peo- 
imagin'd) the Ancient Poets. (3.) In Livadia (the Ancient 
ah is a hideous Cavern in a Hill which was very famous of old 
Pracles of Trophonius. (4. ) Between the large Lake of Livadiz 
hg Eubzan Sea, ( whoſe ſhorteſt diſtance is four Miles) are up- 
forty wonderful Subterraneous Paſſages hewen our of the firm 
d that quite under a huge Mountain, to let the Water have a 
Fherways the Lake being ſurrounded with Hills, and conſtantly 
by ſeveral Rivulets from theſe Hills, would ſtill overflow the 
Country. (5.) On M. Oneius, in the Iſthmus of Corinth, are 
Mins of 5 Iſthmian Theatre, being the Place where the Iſthmi- 
s were formerly celebrated (s.) Here are alſo ſome Veſti- 
Jac Wall built by the Lacedemonians, from one Sea to the other, 
ring the Peniuſula from the Incurſions of the Enemy. (7.) 
ig moſt Parts of Greece, are ſtill extant the Ruins of many Hea- 
Mples, eſpecially that of the Goddeſs Ceres at Eleuſis (about 
's from Athens) a part of whoſe Statue is yet to be ſeen. 
alonichi are ſeveral ſtately Chriſtian Churches, (particularly 
S. Sophia, Gabriel, and the Virgin Mary) now converted in- 
Petan Moſques, the laſt of which is a Noble Structure, envi- 
each fide with Twelve Pillars of Faſper Stone, and as many 
von their Chapiters remaining as yet undefac'd by the Turks, 
Thief Rarities of Greece may be reckon'd thoſe various Monu- 
Antiquity to be ſeen at Athens: The Chief of which are 
lowing,” (I.) The Acropolis or Citadel, the moſt Ancient and 
Part of the City. ( 2 The Foundations of the Walls round 
ſuppos d to be thoſe erected by Theſeus, who enlarg'd the 
3.) The Temple of Minerva ( now a Turkiſh Moſque) as in- 
et as the Rotonda at Rome, and is one of che moſt beautiful 
of Antiquity that's extant this Day in the World. (4.) The 
4 Spiliotiſſe, or Church of our Lady of the Grotto. (5.) Some 
cent. Pillars, particularly thoſe commonly reckon'd the Remains 
ian's Palace, of which there were formerly fix Rows, and 
in each Row, bur now only -—- a ſtand upright, * 
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fiſty two Foot high, and ſeventeen in Circumference at the 
Here like ways is a Gate and an Aqueduct of the ſaid Emperor, | 
The Stadium, or Place where the Citizens us d to run Races, en 
ter Wild Beaſts, and celebrated the famous Games, term'd P, 
nea. (7.) The Hill, Muſeum, (now call'd To Seggio by the li 
rants) ſo nam'd from the Poet, Auſaus, the Diſciple of Orpheu, 
was wont there to recite his Verſes. (8.) Some remains conjectun 
be thoſe of the Areopagus and Odeum, or Theater of Muſick. (9. 
Ruins of many Temples, eſpecially that of Auguſtus, whoſe Fry 
fill intire, conſiſting of four Dorick Pillars; as alſo thoſe of N 
Hercules, Jupiter Olympius, Caſtor and Pollux, Cc. (10.) The! 
of Andronicus Cyrrhaſtes, or Temple of the Eight Winds ſtill 
(11.)) The Phanari, or Lanthorn of Demoſthenes, being a little I 
of White Marble, in Form of a Lanthorn, which is alſo intire. 
particular Deſcription of all theſe Rarities, both at Athens, andy 
Parts of Greece, with many remarkable Inſcriptions, both in Gret 
Latin. Vid. Wheeler's Travels. 


ArchblCopzlcks- ] Archbiſhopricks in this Country are d 
thoſe o ler 


Amphipoli, Malvaſia, Saloniki, 
Lariſſa, Patras, ; Adrianople, 
Tarſa, Napoli di Romania, Fanna. 
Athens, Corinth, 

Bichopzicks .] Biſhopricks in this Country, are chiefly thoſe f 
Scotuſa, Miſitra, Glykaon, Granita, ; 
 Modon, Argiro Caſtro, Salona, Thalant a, 
Caminit xa, Delvino, Livadia, Amphiſſa. 
Argos, Butrinto, 


Uniterſittes. ] No Univerſities in this Country, though on 
Seat of the Muſes; but in lieu of them are Twenty four Monaſtert 
Caloyers or Greek Monks, of the Order of St. Baſil, who live inal 
legiate manner on the famous M. Athos, (now term'd 290. dun 
the Holy Mountain) where the younger Sort are inſtructed it 
Holy Scriptures, and the various Rites of the Greet Church; u 


of theſe Colleges, are uſually choſen thoſe Biſhops who are ſubjl 
the Patriarch of Conſtantinople. 


Wanners.) The Greeks ( moſt famous of old, both for Arm 
Arts, and every thing elſe that's truly valuable) are ſo wond: 
degenerated from their Forefathert, thas inſtead of choſe exct 
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ities Which did ſhine in them, particularly Knowledge, Prudence» 
Valour, there's nothing now to be ſeen among them, but the ve* 


1 by teverſe or Contrary of theſe, and that in the higheſt degree. Such 
he He Preflure of the Ottoman Yoak, under which they groan at preſent 
their Spirits are quite ſunk within em, and their very Aſpect 


plainly declare a diſconſolate and dejected Mind. However, the 
inking Part of them do fo little eonſider their preſent Slaviſh Sub- 


(3) on, that there's no People more Jovial and Merrily diſpos'd, be- 
of 7,888 0 much given to Singing and Dancing, that tis now become 2 
The 1 erbial Saying, As merry as 4 Greek. The Trading Part of them 


generally very Cunning, and ſo enclin'd to over-reach (if they can) 
heir Dealings, that Strangers do not only meet with much more 
dour among the Turks; but if one Turk ſeem in the leaſt to dii- 
lit another's Word or Promiſe, his Reply is ſtill at hand, I hope you 
t take —_ a Chriſtian: Such is that Blot, which theſe Imprudent 
feſſors of Chriſtianity have caſt upon our moſt Holy Religion, in 
Eyes of its Numerous and Implacable Adverſaries. 


anguag | The Languages here in uſe, are the Turkiſh and Fulgar 
*, (che firſt being peculiar to the Turks, and the other to the Chri- 
s) a Specimen of the former ſhall be given in the laſt Paragraph 
his Section. As for the other, I can't omit to mention the might 
rence there is betwixt it and the Ancient Greek, not only in reſpe 
he many Turkiſb Words now intermixt, bur alſo in the very Pro- 
nciation of thoſe which yet remain unalter d; as I particularly ob- 
d by converſing with ſeveral cf the Gree& Clergy in the Iſland of 
vs, and elſewhere; and being preſent at ſome of their Publick 
yers. Yea, the knowledge of the Ancient Gree# in its former Pu- 
is not only loſt among the Vulgar Sort of People, bur alſo almoſt 
nguiſhr even among thoſe of the higheſt Rank, few or none of 
r Ecclefiafticks themſelves pretending to be Maſters of it. And at 
ns (once ſo renowned for Learning and Eloquence) their Tongue 
Ow more corrupt and barbarous, than in any other part of Greece. 
er-Moſter in the beſt Diale& of the modern Greek, runs thus: Pater 
as, opios iſe ees tos Ouranous hagiaſthito to Onoma ſou, na erti he baſi- 
Wm; to thelema ſou na ginetez itzon en te Ge, os is ton Ouranon : To pſomi 
as dofe hemas ſimeran. Ke ſichoraſe hemos ta crimata hemon itzon, c 
as fichoraſomen ekinous opou, mas adikounke men ternes hemas is to 
mo, alla ſoſon hemas ape to kako. Amen. 


oſe of 


bovernment. ] So many brave and valiant Generals did Greece for- 
ly breed, that Strangers ufually reſorted thicher to learn the Art 

ar; and ſuch were the Military Atchievements of this People, 
h at home and abroad, and ſo far did the force of their Arms ex- 
|, that under their Great Alexander was erected the third Potent 
V | * Monarthy 
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* 


Monarchy of the World. But alas! ſuch hath been the ſad Cartaſin 
of Affairs in this Country, and ſo low and lamentable is its Condi 
ar preſent, that nothing of its former Glory and Grandeur is noy 
be feen. For its poor and miſerable Natives, are now ſtrangely a 

and diſ-ſpirired its (once) numerous and flouriſhing Cities, are non 
populated and meer heaps of Ruins; its large and fertile Province; 
now laid waſte, and lie uncultivated. And lately, the whole, and! 
a great Part of the Country, doth now groan under the heavy But 
of the Turkiſh Yoke; and its various Diviſions are rul'd by they 
ſpective Sangiacs in Subordination to the Grand Signior. 


Arme.] See the laſt Paragraph of this Section. 


Meligion.] The eſtabliſhr Religion in this Country, is that of! 
hometaniſm; but Chriſtianity (for its number of Proteflors') dothi 
more prevail. The chief Tenets of the Mahometan Religion may 
ſeen S. 4. of this Section (to whichIT remit the Reader) As for Chil 
anity, tis proſeſsd in this Country, according to the Doctrine of i 
Greek Cnurch, the Principal Points of which, as it differs from! 
Weſtern Chriſtian Churches (whether Proteſtant or Roman) are 
following, viz. ( 1.) The Greeks deny the Proceſſion of the K 
Ghoſt trom the Son, aſſerting that he proceedeth only from the 
ther through the Son. ( 2.) They alſo deny the Doctrine of Purgy 
ry, yet uſually pray for the Dead. (3.) They believe that the 9 
of the Faithful departed this Life, are not admitted unto the Beatit 
Viſion till after the Reſurrection. (4.) They celebrate rhe Blefled $a 
ment of the Euchariſt in both Kinds, but make the communicant u 
three Morſels of Leaven'd Bread, and three Sips of Wine, in Hon 
of the Three Verfons of the Adorable Trinity. (s.) They ad mit 0 
dren to participate of the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, when a 
ſeven Years of Age, becauſe then it is (ſay they) that they begin 
Sin, (6.) They allow not ot Extream Unction and Confrmarion, dl 
diſapprove ot fourth Marriages. ( 7. ) They admit none into f 
Orders but ſuch as are married, and inhibit all ſecond Marriages, bel 
once in Orders. (8.) They reject all Carved Images, but admit 
Pictures, wherewith they adorn their Churches. Laſtly, They obſe 
four Lents in the Year, and eſteem ir unlawful ro Faſt upon Saturid 
In their Publick Worſhip they uſe four Liturgies, viz. That comm 
ly call'd, St. 1 St. Chryſnjtom's, St. Baſil's, and St, Gregor) ! 
Great's, together with Leſions out of the Lives of their Saints, wil 
makes their Service to be of ſucha tedious and indi ſcreet length, f 
it commonly laſts five or fix Hours together. The Fafts and Feſt: 
yeariy obſery'd in the Gree+ Church are very numerous; and weft 
not for them, tis probable that Chriſtianity had been quite exrirpi 
out of this Country long cre now: For by means of theſe Sous 
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ich yet are celebrated with a multitude of Ridiculous and Superſti- 
; Ceremonies) they ſtill preſerve a Face of Religion under a Patri- 
, [ who reſides at Conſtantinople ] and ſeveral Archbiſhops and 
ops, particularly thoſe abovemention d. Bur did we view thoſe 
efiaſticks in their Intelle&uals, as alſo the lamentable State of all 
ons committed to their Charge, we ſhould find both Prieſt and 
le labour ing under ſuch groſs and woful Ignorance, that we could 
refraid from wifhing, that the Weſtern Churches of Chriſtendom 
their Diviſions, Impieties, and Abuſe of Knowledge] may not pro- 
e the Almighty at laſt to plague them Iikeways with the ſame Dar- 
and Deſolation, This Country was water d with the Bleſſed Go- 
in the very Infancy of Chriſtianity, and that by the powerful 
ching of St. Paul, the Apoſtle of the Gentiles. 

t of 1 


dad 9. 3. Little Tartary. 


| may 

r Chri 

e of te.) J Tartary C anciently Taurica Cherſoneſus, or Tartariæ 
from i Procopenſis, being the Leſſer Scythia, and a Part of Old 
re Mrs; and now Bounded on the Eaſt by Georgia and the River 
-he ; on the Weſt by Podolia; on the North by Part of Moſcovia; 
| the WW on the South by the Black-Sea] is rerm'd by the Italians, Tartaria 
Pure”; by the Spaniards, Tartaria Menor; by the French, La Petite Tar- 
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e; by the Germans, Kleine 7. artarey; and by the Engliſh, Little Tar- 
; ſo called to diſtinguiſh it from Great Tartary in Aſia; as alſo 
-Tartary from Crim, the principal City of the Country. 


ir. } The Air of this Country is generally granted to be of a v 


mic M perate Nature, but yet unhealthful to breath in. The oppoſite Place 
hen he Globe to Little Tartary, is that part of Terra Auſtralis incognita, 
begin een 240 and 250 Degrees of Longitude, with 48 and 32 Degrees 
tion, Mouth Latitude. 

nto M . | 

zes, dei oll.] The Soil of this Country (it lying in the 8th North Climate) 
admit HMery different in different Parts, ſome Places abounding with Grain 
obſen Fruits, and others, peſtered with undranable Marſhes, and barreu 
atm ntains. The length of the Days and Nights here, is the fame as 
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he Northern Parts of France. 
Commodities. | The Commodities of this Country are reckon'd 
es, Leather, Chalcal-Skins, and ſeveral ſorts of Furs, which they 
hange with the Adjacent Turks for other Commodities they want. 


aritieg. Some Travellers relate of this wild and barbarcus Part 
the World, that few, or no, ravenous Beaſts are found therein | 
ON g Te” TOS : 4 2 12 * ES . | ; An 
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And others tell us, That many of irs Fens and Marſhes abound nj 
tily wich Salt, which is naturally there produc'd in prodigious Ou 
titles. 


Archbiſhopꝛickg.] Archbiſhypricks in this Country. None. 


Bihopzicks. ] Biſbopric is in this Country, are thoſe of 
Caffa, Gothia. 


Univerſities. ] Uni verſities in this Country. None. 


Manners. ] The Crim-Tartars are generally Men of vigorous a 
robuſt Bodies, able to endure all the Hardſhips of a Military Lit 
and many of them (being endu'd with Courage and Vigour of Min 
conform to their Strength of Body ) prove the beſt of Soldiers, Th 
are repured to be very juſt in their Dealings with one another, | 
far orherways with Strangers. Many of em are much addicted to þ 
lage, and they uſually feed upon Horſe-fleſh. 


Language.] The Language of the Crim-Tartars is the Scythian, i 
pure Tartareſque which hath ſuch a refemblance to the Turkiſh, ud 
Spaniſh to the Italian; theſe Tartars and Turks underſtanding one u 
cher, as thoſe of Italy and Spain. The Arabick is here learn'd at Scha 
as in moſt Parts of Turky, Pater-Noſter in the Tartareſque, runs thu 
Atſcha-wyzom Chy hokta ſen alguſch, ludor ſenug adoughel ſuom, chauluch 
bel ſun ſenung arkchneg aleigier da vkarhtaver viſum gundaluch ot makd 
muſen vougou Tai viſum jaſuchen, den biſdacha haje!berin biſum ja 
aamaſin, datcha koima viſu ſumanacha, illa garta viſenu, gemandam. An 


Government. ] This Country is govern'd by irs own Prince, cl 
monly rerm'd the Cham of Turtary, who is under the Protection of 
Great Turk, whole Sovereignty he acknowledgeth by the uſual Ceren 
ny of receiving a Standard. The Grand Seignior actually poſſeſſeth ſat 
Part of this Country, and maintains one Beglierbeg, and two Sangiut 
in the Places of greateſt Importance: As alſo, he detains as Hoſly 
the apparent Succeſſor of the Chan, who is ordinarily either his% 
or Brother. To all which, the Tartars readily yield, upon the a 
count of an Ancient Compact. Whereby the Turkiſh Empire isl 
5 2 to them, whenever the Heirs Male: of the Ottoman ll 

_ 5 . i 


Arms- The Cham of Tartary bears for its Enfigns Armorial, ( 
raree Grithas Sable, arm'd Gules.. + „„ 


1 
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0 Religion- ] The Crim-Tartars (for the moſt part) are zealous Pro- 


ſors of the Mahometan Doctrine, except ſome who continue ſtill 
cn; and intermixt with them are many Chriſtians, eſpecially Greeks 
d Armenians, beſides a conſiderable number of Roman Catholicks. 
hen this Country was firſt watered with the Bleſſed Goſpel, is not 


fy certain. : 


$. 4. Danubian Provinces. 


ame IT HE remaining Part of Turiy in Europe | bounded on 
the Eaſt by Pontus Euxinus and the Propontis ; on the 
eſt by Hungary; on the North by Poland; and on the South by 
reece ſ is here conſidered under the aflum'd Title of Danubian Pro- 
ces. This we chuſe ro do upon the account of their Situation, 
ing near unto or upon the Banks of the Danube. Bur ſince each of 
oſe Provinces requires a peculiar Etymology, take the ſame as follow- 
: (1.) Tranſilvania (the Ancient Dacia Mediterranea) ſo call'd b 
e Romans, Quaſi trans ſylvas, it being formerly encompaſs'd with 
hty Foreſts, (a.) Valachia, (part of Old Dacia) corrupredly fo 
I'd for Flaccia, which Title came from one Haccus, an Ancient Ge- 
ral, who made that part of the Country a Roman Colony. (3-) Mol- 
, (che Seat of the Ancient Gete) ſo call'd from a Little River of 
Schule fame Name. (4.) Romania, (the chiefeſt Part of Old Thrace) ſo 
Id from Roma Nova, viz. Conſtantinople. ( 5.) Bulgaria, or rather 
garia, (the Old Mefia Inferior ) ſo call'd from Volga, it being for- 
ly ſubdu'd and poſſeſsd by a People which came from the Banks 
that River. ( 6.) Servia, (of Old Meſia Superior) why ſo call'd, 
not very certain. (7.) Boſnia, (Part of the Ancient Pannonia) ſo 
I'd from a River of the ſame Name. (8. ) Sclavonia, another Parc of 
e. ona) ſo call'd from its Ancient Inhabitants, the Sclavi. (9.) Croati, 
0 retofore known by the Name of Liburnia) ſo call'd from its Inhabi- 
is, the Croates. Laſtly, Dalmatia, (much of the Ancient 7[yricum ) 
ech iu - the Erymology of that Name, it's not yet agreed upon among 
Kic 


Air. ] The Air of theſe various Provinces doth mightily vary ac - 
ding to their Situation and Nature of the Soil. The oppoſite Place 
the Globe to them, is that Part of the vaſt Pacifick Ocean, between 
0 = 235 Degrees of Longirude, with 42 and 48 Degrees of South 
tude, 


Dell.] The Soil of theſe various Provinces (they lying in the 7th 
L 8th North Climate) cannot reaſonably be expected ro be the ſame 
all, Croatia is Cold and Mountainous, yer producing all any = 
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Mohair, Carpets; Anniſeeds, Cottons, Galls, and moſt other rich Turk 
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for the Life of Man. Servia much more Pleaſant and Fertil. Bulzgig 
Unpleaſant and Barren, being full of Deſarts, and ill Inhabited. yy 
davia more Temperate and Fertil, but the greateſt Part of it unculj 
vated. Romaniaaffords great Quantity of Corn and Fruits, and fever; 
of its Mountains produce ſome Mines of Silver, Lead, and Alum, Thy 
longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Part is about 16 Hours; the ſhorteſt in th 
Southmoſt is 9 Hours, and the Nights proportionably. 


Commodities. ] Moſt of theſe Provinces being Inland Barr 
Countries (except Romania) and therefore little frequented by Stein 
gers; the number of their Commodities can't be very great; ſave onj 
thoſe exporred from Stamboul, which are chiefly Grograins, Cambler 


Commodiries. 


Rarities.) In one of the Mines of Tranſilvania, viz. that at Ri 
mili Dominurdtz, ate found ſometimes large Lumps of Virgin Gold, 
for the Mint without any purifying. (2.) Other Parts of this Count 
afford ſuch vaſt Quantities ot Srone-Salr, as to ſupply all the Neighbour 
ing Nations with that uſeful Mineral. (3.) Near to Enguedine, in thi 
lame Principality, (the Ancient Annium) are ſeveral Monuments 
Antiquity, eſpecially the Remains of a large Military Way, or log 
Cauſway made by one Annits, a Captain of a Roman Cohort. ( 4.) 4 
Spalatro in Dalmatia, are the Ruins of Diocleſian's Palace, in which 
took up his Reſidence when he retired from the Empire. ( 5. ) He 
is alſo an intire Temple conſecrated ro Fupiter, which is of an 00 
gonal Form, and adorn'd with ſeveral ſtately Pillars of Porphyn 
(6.) At Zara in the ſame Province are many Ruins of. Roman Arch 
tecture, and ſeveral Heathen Altars, ſtill to be ſeen. But what mol 
deſerves our regard, are thoſe Monuments of Anriquity, as yet extal 
in or near to Conſtantinople, the chief of which are theſe following 
viz. (I.) The Hippodrome (now call'd Atmidan, a word of like fig 
fication ) in which remain ſome ſtately Hieroglyphical Pillars, partd 
larly one of. Egyptian Granite, fifty Foot long, and yet but one Stoll 
and another of Braſs, only fourteen Foot high, and in form of ters 
Serpents wreath'd together up to the Top, where their heads ſeparit 
and look three different ways. (2.) South of the Hippodrome, is ese 
Column commonly call'd the Hiſtorical Pillar, curioaſly carvd trojWQuen 
Top to Bottom, expreſſing variety of Warlike Actions. ( 3.) Welt Nita 
the Hippodrome, is another Column of Porphyry, brought hither in 
Rome by Conſtantine the Great, which having ſuffer'd much Damage! 
Fire, is now call d the Burnt Pillar. ( 4.) Nigh the Month of! 
Black Sea, is à Pillar of the Corinthian Order, about ren Foot Heer 
wich an imperfe& Inſcription on its Baſe vulgarly call'd Pompey" 
lar, which hath been probably erected for a Sea-mark by Days 5 i 

nthch 
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horn at Fanari is by Night. (s.) From the Black Sea to the City 
mſtantinople, reacheth that Noble Aqueduct, made by the Empe- 
alentinian, ( whoſe Name it retaineth) and repair d by So/ymanche 
u. To theſe we may add, that noble Pile of Building, Sancta 
i, formerly a Chriſtian Temple, but now a Mahometa Moſque 
z particular Deſcription of which, with the other Remarkables a- 
mention d, ſee Sandy's, Wheeler, Spon, with other Modern Tra- 
[5, | | 
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thopt ickg. ] Here is one Patriarchate, viz. that of Conſtan- 
T alſo oe. Archbiſhypricks, eſpecially thoſe of : 


Calcedon, Sophia, 
Trajanopoli, | Antivari, 
Raguſa or Raguſi. 


at Ri | 
old, W(hopzicks. } Chief Biſhopricks in theſe Provinces, are thoſe of 
ountr | 

hbout Poſega, Zagrabe, Narenza, | 


in thi 
*nrs ( 
T lon 


Belgrade, Scardona, Cattaro. 


lniverſities. ] Univerſities in theſe Provinces, None, 


4.) 

nch iWanners. ] Theſe various Provinces, are inhabired by various ſorts 
) fei eople, particularly rhe Sclavonians, who are generally Men of æ 
O and ſtrong Conſtitution, and very fit to be Soldiers. Next, the 
phy , who are eſteem'd to be Perſons fo Valiant and Faithful, that 
Arch are entertain'd by many German Princes as their Guards, Laſtly, 
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Servians and Bulgarians, who are reckon'd very Cruel, and uni- 
ally given ro Robbery. But as for the Natural Turks, they are thus 
iter iz d, viz. Men of a ſwarthy Complexion, robuſt Bodies, of 
dod Stature, and proportionably compacted: Men who (though ge- 
ly addicted to ſome horrid Vices not to be nam'd among Chri- 


Stoch) are yer Perſons of great Integrity in their Dealings, ſtrict Ob- 
f thhers of their Word; abundantly Civil to Strangers, extraordinary 
e paruhhritable aſter their own way, and io zealous Obſervers of the various 
is ties enjoin'd Ly their Religion ( eſpecially that of Prayer) that their 
d froffW©uency in the ſame may juſtly reproach the general Practice of 
Neſt GFiſtians now a-days. In their ordinary Salutations they lay their 


er fu on their Boſoms, arid a little encline their Bodies, but ac- 

nage ing a Perſon of Quality, chey bow almoſt to the Ground, and kiſs 

of lem of his Garment. They account it an opprobrious thing to 

t lever their Heads; and as they walk in the Streets, they prefer the 

-hand before the Right, as * thereby Maſter of his Cymitar, 
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wich whom they walk, Walking up and down they never uſe, 
much wonder at that Cuſtom of Chriſtians, Their chief Recreation; 
Shooting with the Bow, and Throwing of Lances, at both of wt 
they're very dexterous r | 


Language.] The Sclavonian Language (being of a vaſt Exte 
is us d not only in all theſe Provinces, though with ſome variation 
Diale&, but alſo in a great Part of Europe beſides; rhe pureſt Bi 
of which Tongue is generally eſteem'd, that peculiar ro Daln; 
As for the Turkiſh (which is originally Sclavonian, and now the pre 
ing Language of theſe Provinces ) Pater-Noſter in the ſame, runst 
Babaiuz hanghe gaiz/efſon : chuduſs olſſum ſsenungh adun; Gelſon ſx 
meinlechetun. Olſum ſsenung iſtegunh nyeſſe gugthaule gyrde, echame 
moz i hergunon were bixe bugun , hem baſſa bize borſlygomozi, nyeſe þ 
baluriz vorſetigleremnſi, hem yedma bize ge heneme, de churtule biz) 
mazdan. Amen. 
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Government. ] Theſe various Countries confider'd under the 
tle of Danubian Provinces do acknowledge Subjection to ſeveral 
vercigns, particularly as followeth ; Tranſilvania is ſubje to its 
Prince or Waywode, formerly Tributary to the Turks, but now u 
the Protection of the Emperor fince the Year 1690. Valachia It 
ſubje& to its Waywode (ſometimes ſtil'd Hoſpadar, ſignifying C 
General of the Militia ) is Tributary to the Turk. Moldavia is ſu 
to its Waywode, who is under the Protection of the Emperor ſince 
1689. Komania, Bulgaria, and Servia, are wholly under the Turk, 
govern'd by their retpettive Beglierbegs. Sclavonia and Boſnia dot 
tlie Emperor. Andilaftly, Dalmatia, is partly under the Venetians, 
-partly under the Turk, To the Government of theſe Provinces we 
Aubjoin che bub lick of Ragaſe, whoſe Inhabitants are ſo afrai 
as d Liberty, that every Month they change t 
eee Magiifatc, and every; Night the Governor oft 
Sa wo cafrccivinco his Command“ blind folded, and all Mil 
"Ofc s'wwhaticever are not to keep the ſame Poſts above fix We 
(eſt if long continued they ſhould either gradually or treachero 
:bereave them of their Privileges, or make the Republick it ſelt 2 
either to the Turks or Venetians, whom they equally dread ; home 
ir payeth Tribute to both ot em ar preſent, as alſo à certain Ack 
Todgment to the Emperor, his Catholick Majeſty, and the. Pops, 
virtue of a mutual Compact ratifi'd between them. 


Arma. The Grand Signior (as Supream Sovereign over {l 
Zu, Hi Bominions, and Abſolute Emperor of the Ottoman Em 
bears leite, a Creſcent Argent, Creſted with a Turbant, charge 
three Black Plums of Herons Quills, with this Motto, Danec h 

in) 
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uſe leat Orbem. As for the Ancient Arms of the Eaſtern Emperors 

ation re the riſe of the Ottoman Family, They were, Mars, a Croſs Sol 
it four Gree# Betas, of the ſecond : The tour Beta's ſignifying 


* tos Banaior, Bannkeywy Banntta, i. e. Rex Regum, Regnans 
ibus. | Be: G 
— Religion. ] The Inhabitants of theſe different Provinces, are very 
ſt Dr rent in Point of Religion, but reducible to Three Claſſes, viz. 
Dan lanc, Jews, and Mahometans. The Chriſtians, for the greateſt 
e Pre &, adhere to the Tenets of the Greeł Church, (already mention d S. 2.) 
-unc ol WE £0 the Church of Rome, and others profeſs the Reform d Religion, 
* 0 according to the Doctrine of Luther and Calvin. The Jews (as in: 
ban her Countries) are Zealous Maintainers of the Moſaick Law; and 
WT |. Mahometans ſtick cloſe to their Alcoran; by which they are taught 
11. acknowledgment of One God, and that Mahomet is his Great Pro- 
9 It alſo commanderh Children to be Obedient to their Parents, 
approveth of Love to our Neighbour. It enjoins Abſtinence from 
ies Fleſh and Blood, and ſuch Animals as die of themſelves. It 
niſeth ro Mufſulmen No True Believers ) all manner of ſenſual Plea- 
s in a Future State. It allows of an unavoidable Fatality in every 
g, and favours the Opinion of Tutelary Angels. Bur to be more 
icular. The Followers of Mahomet do readily grant, That the Wri- 
both of the Prophets and Apoſtles were divinely Inſpir'd, but al- 
ny e that they're ſo corrupted by Jews and Chriſtians, that they can't 
Rack admitted for the Rule of Faith. They further believe and aſſert, 
Turk t of all Reveal'd Inſtitutions in the World, thoſe in the Alcoran are 

Divine and Perfect. That God is both eſſentially and Perſonally 
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* and that the Son of God was a meer Creature, yet without Sin, 
« we WY N miraculouſly Born of a Virgin. That Feſus Chriſt was a Great Pro- 
a fra , and that having ended his Propherical Office upon Earch, he ac- 


nted his Followers of the coming of Mabomet. That Chri/t aſcended 
Heaven without ſuffering Death, another being ſubſtituted in his 
e to Die. That Man is not juſtify'd by Fairh in Chriſt, but by 
rks enjoin'd in the Moſaick Law and the Alcoran. That Polygamy: 
ording to the Example of the Ancient Patriarchs) is {till to be al- 
d of; as alſo to Divorce the Wife upon any occaſion. In ſhort, 
ometaniſm is a Medly of Paganiſm, Judaiſm, and Chriſtianity; by 
ich means, the Grand Impoſture (its Founder) did cunningly ima- 

to gain Proſelytes of all Profeſſions. But whereas the Alcoran is 
Turkiſh Rule of Faith and Manners, let us more particularly conſider 
recepts, and that chiefly as they relate to the Principal Heads there- 
viz. Circumciſion, Faſting, Prayers, Alms, Pilgrimage, and Abſtinence 
Wine. (1.) Circumciſion, Of the various Sacraments in the O“ 
Jem Teſtament, they admit only of Circumciſion. This they reckoa 
olutely neceſſary to every Mu A eſteeming it impolſible to ob- 
5 tain 
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tain Salvation without it; whereupon they are very careful to perf 
the ſame, and do celebrate the performance thereof with great Solk 
nity. (2:) Faſting, Particularly that extraordinary Faſt, or yearly le 
call'd Ramadan, obſerv'd every Ninth Month, and of a whale Mon 
continuance; during which time, they neither Ear nor Drink till 
Sun goes down; they alſo abſtain from all worldly Buſineſs, and ft 
ſmoaking their beloved Tobacco, yea, even from Innocent Recreatig 
and living reſerv'd auſtere Lives, do ſpend moſt of the time in th 
Moſques, frequenting them both Day and Night. They believet 
during this Month, the Gates of Heaven ſtand open, and that thoſe 
Hell are ſhur. (3.) Prayer, This Duty is of mighty requeſt am 
them, their Prophet having term'd the fame the Key of Paradiſe, andi 
very Pillar of Religion, whereupon they are frequent and fervent 
their Devotions. They're oblig'd to pray five times every Day, 
never fail of that number, let their worlaly Buſineſs be never fo; 
gent. (4.) Aims, Every Turk is bound to contribute the hundr 
Parr of his Wealth towards the Zagat or Alms, for maintainanee 
the Poor. Beſides which, they frequently make large voluntary C 
tributions; yea, their Charity doth not only extend it ſelf rowa 
their Fellow - Rational Creatures, but even the Irrational, as Dogs, Hon 
Camels, & c. whom they carefully maintain in kind of Publick Hol 
tals, when through Age they become uſeleſs to their Maſters, (S.)! 
grimage; viz. That to Mecca, which every Muſſulman is bound to 
form once in his Lite-rime, or, at leaſt, to tend Depuries for h 
Thicher they reſort in vaſt Multitudes, being commonly 40 or 5000 
Number, over whom the Sultan appoints a Commander in Chiet 
redreſs Diforders that may happen on the Road. This Officer is 
low'd by a Camel carrying the Alcoran covered with Cloth of Gt 
which ſanctifid Animal upon its return, is adorn'd with Garland: 
Flowers, and exempt trom any farther Labour during the remait 
part of its Life. The Turks do likeways vifit the City of Feruſal 
bur tliat more out of Curioſity than Devotion: They have alfoa g 
Veneration for the Valley of Fehoſaphat, believing it ſhall be the 
ticulor Place of che General judgment. Laſtly, Abſtinence from Wii 
lizewiſe a Precepr of the Alcoran, But of this they are leſs obſe 
than of any of the former, for many of the richeſt ſort of Turk 
great Admirers of the Juice of the Grape, and will liberally raſit 
the ſame in their private Cabals. Theſe various Provinces were at! 
in ſtrutted in the Chriſtian Faith at different Times, and upon differ 
Occaſions. | | 
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TAVING hitherto Travell d through 

the various Countries on the Continent 
Europe , let us now leave the Continent, 
d ſer Sail for its Iſlands. And whereas the 
ef of ſuch Iſlands, are thoſe rerm'd the Bri 
wick; let us firſt take a Particular Survey of 
m, and then a more General View of all 


reſt. Therefore, 


I. Of the Britannick Iſlands. 


HE S E Iſlands being always conſi: 
der'd as divided into Greater ¶ vi 

le of Great Britain and Ireland | and Leſſer 
amely thoſe many little ones ſurrounding 
Wain ) I ſhall begin with the former, com. 
hending in them Three diſtin Kingdoms, 
One Principality. And ſince our manner 
Travelling through the various Countries 


SEC 
| ON 
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on the Continent of Europe, hath been till 
proceed from North to South, I ſhall therefa 
continue the aforeſaid Method in Surveyin 
the Iſle of Great Britain, having no other N 
gard to the Two Grand Sovereignties thereig 
than the bare Situation of them: Begin y 
therefore with the Northern-part of the Iſland 
Via. 


S Col 


tt II. 


Bniuis Nandi. 


_ SCOTLAND. 


Athol — Wat 


d. m. | 
i. oa . Length from N. to S. is 4. 
emo 17 30 of Long. 5 — Miles. | i 
| . $55 - 00 =o ) Breadth from E. to W. 
* 39 00 of Lat. | 2 about 180 Miles. T 
Being divided i into two "South, the Frith 5 — 1 
Clafles, viz. North, the Frith Aberdeen. 
Gallon — nn CKirkudbright—. JEN 
— | |} Dumfreis — 9 2 
Eſhdale with — oat Pi - 80 
Lidiſdale — 1 I Aernmitage | — 
Tiuiotdale LIND Me 4b Zedburgh—— | 7 
The Mere * — I Duns 0 
—— — 2 —— 
4 Chdiſdale ery | Glaſcow E to W. 
le.. na Aire | 
Carricc!. come | Bargenny —— 4 © 
Lothian — — — 4 Edenburgh—— \ k 4 
Sterling - — nn. 7 S 1 dem , 
Renfrew — — E dem A 
Cunningham — —L—̃ 1 4 —— — IN to W. ha 
Iles of Bas my 2 Rotheſay ——' 
en — + 7 Fm | 3 
3 of Cantyre — EKiltean— 4 
3 — — — —— Dumblain — E, ro W. 
Lennox — Dumbarton — e 
7————— — Innerara 8 8 
Pert — Idem 3 | — 
. 
Broad-A — — — Eco V. 7 
Lorn'—_ — I Dunſtafag ) 3 
MEYNS wen — Bervey Ai? 
Angus — Dundee — E.to W. 
Gaury | 


North 


* * * — — 
— — 4% — — — — —— 5 — 
5 — r 45 Y — 
—— <a: .DDAqY <a>: ———— — _ 
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I Mary nm 4 I Aberdeen 
© | Badenoch —_—— 7 Riven = E. u 
*S | Lochabar — | & | Innerlochy — 
. Buchan— — — | = | Peterhead —— 
S < Bamfe — — > 4 Idem — —— E. to] 
MY i ꝙ———— | AY Elin 
= | Roſs — ͤ ꝛ3—üͤß 13 72 — — 7 
9 | Sutherland oooo_— © | Dornock S. to\ 
< Strathnaver — 1 Strathy 
2 | Caithneſs — J Wick hing N. E. of Strath 


Theſe are the various Diviſions of Scotland, according to the \ 
Maps, and the manner how they are found. Bur ſince thar Kingd 
is ordinarily divided into Sheriffdoms, Stewarties, Bailiaries, and 
Conſtabulary, we ſhall alſo conſider it in that reſpect; and ſeeing e 
of thoſe Sheriffdoms and Stewarties, c. comprehend either a p4 
or one, or more of the aforeſaid Diviſions, we ſhall here ſubjoin allt 
Sheriffdoms and Stewarties, (c. of the whole Kingdom, and an 
= each of them their whole Content, whether more of leſs. The 

e, 


: CEdenburgh — Middle Lithian. 


Bar wick. | The Mers and 8 of Lauder dali. 
Peeblis Tweedale. 
v \ Wigton = The N. and W, Parts of Galloway. 
þ Renfrew The Barony of Renfrew, 
| Lanerich on — 
= Dumbr — | Lenox 7 
1 Bute _ | Illes of Bute, 
2 Striveling E 4 Striveling, on both ſides the River f 
8 Linlithgow —— 4 2 | Weſt Lothian. h 
uw | Clackmannan —— |} S | A little of the E. parts of S#rivelh 
© | Kinroſs © | A little of the W. parts of Fife. 
8 | Couper The reſt of Fife. 
8 — * — Angus, with its pertinent. 4 
Kinkardin | Merns. 
2 Elgin The Eaſtern parts of Murr 
O | Nairn— _ The pos parts $ 9 
Weik Cait bneſs. f 
8 


© Sheriff 
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| Marr with its Pertinents; 
Aberdeen containing Buchan. | 
Strathbogie. 
N 6 Glenſbee. 
At hol Strat handel. 
Perth containing & Raad. Albin P \Balbider. 
Menieith - N / Glenurqbay. 
Strathyernj—  Stormons 
Aregile. 
Lorn. 
Inerara Containing  Kantire. 2 
5 — Or Ns 
Mes W. of Kantire: 
_ Banife, 


Banfe containing 
Strathawin. 
Balveny. 


Badenoch. 
4 Lochabyr. 3 
1 inverneſs containing) The South Part of Roſs: 3 
A Part of Murray beyond Nairn, Weſtwatdy 


Tone containing 4 $erarpmever 
1 Tiviotdale. 
Roxburgh containing Lidiſdale.— 
Eſpdale with Euſdalt. 
NY (Hole. 
Aire containing Carrick. 
Cunningham. 


Du eie ed, all Nithiſdale: 1 M 
. 96 + little of Roſs, S. of Cormarty- 


3. poſit 


herifft 
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Stewarties. 


Beſides theſe Sherifſdoms, there are & Baylieries. 
one Canſtabulary, 


CStrathern ) g ( Strathern.. 
| Menteith 8 Menteith. 
Annandale —— (5) Annandale. 
Ste warties are 3 Kirkudbright — ) (E. and S. parts of Galli 


S. Andrews Fife 
(As alſo & Killemure & in Angus 
Abernethy Perth 


Kyle g (Hie. 

2152 Carrick S J) Carrick. 
a Baulberies are Cunningham 2 ) Cunningham. 
8 Lauderdale. 


4 Lauderdale — 


| Ie One Conſtabulary is that of Haddington, e 
5 Lothian. 


Patt 
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b.] — the famous Ancient Caledonia; and Bounded on the 

Eaſt by part of the German Ocean; on the Weſt and North 
e ;ritiſb Sea; and on the South by England) is term'd by the Italians, 
iz; by the Spaniards, Eſcocia; by the French, Eſcoſſe; by the Ger- 
„Scotland; by the Engliſh and its own Natives, Scot / and; ſo call'd, 
pme fondly imagine, from Scota, (Daughter to an Egyptian Pharaoh) 
more probably from Scoti, Schytti, or Scythi, a People of Germany, 
er the Northern Parts of which the Name of Scythia did once pre- 
) who ſeiz'd on a Part of Spain, next on Ireland, and from thence 
e into the Weſtern Parts of this Country. 


lt.] The Air of this Country is generally very pure, and ſo ex- 

rdinary wholeſome to breath in, that ſeveral Perſons in the North- 

parts of that Kingdom do frequently arrive to greater Ages than 

ual in other Nations of Europe. The oppoſite Place of the Globe 

Scotland, is that Part of the Pacifick Ocean, between 190 and 

Degrees of Longitude, with 56 and 6 Degrees of South Latitude. 

Doll.] Notwithſtanding this Country is of à Situation conſidera- 
Northern, (it lying in the 11th, 12th, and beginning of che 13th 

th Climate) yet it produceth all Neceſſaries, and many of the 

fores of Humane Life. Its Seas are wonderfully ſtor'd with moſt 

dof excellent Fiſn; Its Rivers do mightily abound with the choiceſt, 
dalmons; Its Plains do ſufficiencly produce moſt kinds of Grain, 
bs, and Fruits; and many of irs Mountains are not only lin'd with 
able Mines, and the beſt of Coals, but alſo ſeveral of them are ſo 
uable Mines, and the beſt of Coals, but alſo ſeveral of them are ſo 

ered over with numerous. Flocks, that great Droves of Cattle do 

rly paſs into the North of England. The longeſt Day in the North- 
ſt Part of this Country is about 18 Hours +, the ſhorteſt in the South- 
ſt 5 Hours 2; and the Nights proportionably, * 


Commodities. ] The Chief Commodities of this Country, are moſt 
ts ot Fiſh-in great abundance, much Linen-Cloth and Tallow, vaſt 
bers of Cattle and Hides ; as alſo excellent Honey, Lead-Oar, Iron, 
ain-Oyl, Courſe Cloths, Frizes, Ce. | 


Karitieg. ] In Clydſdale are yet to be ſeen, for ſeveral Miles, the 
mains of à large Roman Cauſway, or Military-way, which com- 
nly goes now by the Name of Watling-ſtreet. And in Tiviotdale, 
lome Veſtigia of Roman Encampments, and another Military- way, 
larly 'tern''d the Ruggid Cauſway. (2+) In the Stewarty of Stra- 
are viſible Tracts of ſeveral Roman Camps, eſpecially that at Ardoch. 
J In Sterlingſbire are divers _ ot the ſame Roman Wall, ( now 

% e 


* © 


another in the E. Marſhal's Houſe at Dunnotyr, which hints that: 
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commonly call'd Graham's Dyke ) which was extended over the Mt 
between the Rivers of Forth and Clyde: Its Form and Manner of þy 
ing will beſt appear by a Draught thereof; for which, Vid. C 
Britannia late Edition, page 959. ( 4.) In Sterlingſbire, were li 
found ſome Inſcriptions upon Stones relating to the Roman Wall; 
ticularly Two; one whereof is now at Calder, and informs us tha 
Legio ſecunda Auguſta, built the ſaid Wall upwards of three Miles; 


of the Legio Viceſima victrix, continued it for three Miles more, 
for the Inſcriptions themſelves, Vid. Cambd. page $20, and 11 
CS.) Hard by the Trad of the aforeſaid Wall in Sterlingſbire, ae in 
to be ſeen two pretty Mounts, term'd by the Ancients, Duni pati 
alfo the Remains of an Ancient Building in form of a Pyramid (1 
call'd by the Vulgar Arthur's Oven) which many reckon to have by 
Temple of the God Terminus. (6.) Near Paſley and Renfrew, att 
Veſtigia of a large Roman Camp; the Foſſes and Dykes about the 
torium, being ſtill viſible. Here is alſo to be ſeen a remarkable Sr 
which regularly Ebbs and Flows with the Sea. (7.) Nigh to 
City of Edenburgh, is a noted Spring, commonly call'd the Oily 
the Surface of its Waters being cover d with a kind of Oyl or Bit 
which is frequently us'd , with good Succeſs, in curing  Scabs i 
Fains proceeding from Cold. ( 8. ) Near the ſame City is ana 
Fountain; which goes by the Name of the Routing-Well, becauſe it 
ally makes a Noiſe before a Storm. ( 9.) Near Brechin in 4 
(Where the Danes receiv'd a mighty overthrow) is a high Stone erel 
over their General's Grave, call'd Camus-Croſs; with another about 
Miles diſtance, both of em having antique Letters and Figures u 
them. (10.) At Slains in Aberdenſbire, is a remarkable petriſſ 
Cave, commonly calFd the Dropping Cave, where Water ouzing thro 
a ſpungy porous Rock on the Top, doth quickly conſolidate i 
it falls in drops to the bottom. (II.) Near Kinroſs in Murray, | 
be ſeen an 0belis+ ot one Stone, ſet up as a Monument of a Fight! 
tween King Malcolm, Son of Keneth, and Sueno the Dane. ( 12.) 
the Lord Lover's Lands in Straberrich, is a Lake which never 
all over before the Month of February; but after that time, one Nig 
Froſt will do it. There's alſo another, call'd Lough: Monar, (belong 
ro the late Sir George Mackenzy ) juſt of the ſame Nature with! 
former; and a third at Glencanigh in Strathglaſh, which never wid 
Ice upon the middle Part of it, even in the hotteſt Day of Sum 
1613.) Towards the Northweſt Part of Murray, is the famous Lowgh-l 
which never freezeth ; but retaineth its natural Heat, even in! 
extreameſt Cold of Winter; and in many places this Lake !-ath be 
ſounded with a Line of $eo Fathoms, but no Bottom ſound. ( 14 
Nigh to Lock- Neſs-is a large round Mountain ( calFd Meal-fuor-v 
about two Miles of perpendicular height from the ſurface of the . 
CCN DE a „ 
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ant 
In che very top of which Mountain is a Lake of cold freſh Water 
of n ſounded with Lines of many Fathoms, but never could they reach 


bottom. This Lake, having no viſible current running either to it, 
rom it, is equally full all ſeaſons of the Year; and it never freezeth. 


a) On the top of a Mountain in Roſs ( call'd Scare-in-Lappich ) is a 
tu heap of large white Stones moſt of em clear like Chryſtal; as alſo 
iles; Wk plenty of Oyſter-ſhells, and Shells of orher Sea Animals, yet 
at a ty Miles from any Sea.(16.) In Lennox is Lough Lomond, which is ever 


t as famous among the Vulgar, not only for its Floating-Hland, 
nd u alſo as having Fiſh without Fins, and being frequently Tempeſty- 
, in a Calm. ( 17.) In divers Parts of Scotland are ſome noted Ming- 
i: S)rings, particularly thoſe at Kinghorn and Balgrigy in Fife; as alſo 
deen and Peterhead in Aberdeenſhire ;, ſeveral of which come little 
rt of the famous Spaw-Water in the Biſhoprick of Liege. (18.) In 
„ are Wt Countries of this Kingdom, are many Circular Stone Mowements, 
ing a company of prodigious long Stones ſet on end in the Ground, 
f 2 commonly in form of a Circle) which are probably con- 
ur'd to have been either Funeral Monuments, or Places of Publick 
oh mp in times of the Ancient Druides, or both. Laſtiy, Southweſt 
inna (one of the Orcades,) are two dreadful Whirlpools in the Sea, 
only term'd the Wells of Sima, with another between Na and 
andi (two of the Weſtern Iſlands ) during the firſt; three Hours of 
uſe ir ed; all of em are very Terrible ro Paſſengers, and probably occa- 
cd by ſome ſubterranean Hiatus. | = 


abouWrchbiſhopztcks- ] Archbiſhopricks in this Kingdom, are Two, U. 


1res Me of * 
etri St. Andrews, Glaſcow. 


late Mr (hopzicks. ] Biſbopricks in this Kingdom, are Twelve, viz, thoſe 


Fight! 
12.) Nunn, Murray, Koſs, Galloway, 
ela, Brichen, Cathneſs, Agile, 
— deen, Dumblain, Orkney. The Iſtes. 
2E1ONF | 
with Ol: niverſitles. ] Univerſities of this Kingdom, are Four, v. 
— e of | | 
ob- St. Andrews, Edenburgh, 
n 3 | Aberdeen, Glaſcow. 
"ath bf X * 
CU anners.] The Scots ( for the moſt part) are an Active, Pru- 


and Religious ſort of People. Many abominable Vices, too com- 
che in ocker Countries, are not fo much as ſpeculatively known among 
„ a E them. 


_— — 


| 
| 
| 
; 
i 


perly Officers of State, and others of the Nobility and Gentry, Wl 
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them They generally abhor all kinds of Exceſs in Drinking, 
effeminate Delicacy in Diet, chuſing rather to improve the Mind, 
pamper the Body. Many of them make as great Advances in all} 
of ingenious and ſolid Learning, as any Nation in Europe. Anda 
their ſingular Fidelity (although ſlanderouſly ſpoken of by ſome 
abundantly well-known, and experienced abroad; for an undqu 
Demonſtration thereof, is publickly given to the whole World, in; 
4 Neighbouring Prince, and his Predeceſſors (for almoſt three hun 
Tears) did commit the immediate Care of their Royal Perſons toth 
without ever having the leaſt Cauſe to repent, or real Grow 
change. | » > , * 1 i 


2 age] The Language commonly ſpoken in the North 
North Weſt of this Country, is a Dialect of the Triſh, corruptedly d 
Erſe (a Specimen of which ſhall be given when we come to Irelal 
In all other Parts of the Kingdom they uſe the Eugliſh Tongue; 
that wirh conſiderable difference of Pronunciation in different d 
ties, and all diſagrecing with that in England; except the Tom 
*Inverneſs, whoſe Inhabitants are the only People who come neatel 
the true Engliſh, however the Gentry and Perſons of good Educati 
uſually ſpeak Engliſh, (though not with the ſame Accent as in Engl 
yet according to its true Propriety, and their manner of Writig 
much the ſame.” The Vulgar Language (commonly call'd Broad St 
is indeed a very corrupt ſort of Engliſh, and hath a great Tindus 
ſeveral Foreign Tongues, particularly the High German, Low Dutch, 
French, eſpecially the laſt, a great many words ſtill in uſe among 
Commonaliry, being Originally from that Language, For a Speci 
of which Tongue, Pater-Noſter in it runs thus: Ure Fader while 
Heven; hallued be thy Neme; thy Kingdoom cumm, thy Wull be dm 
Earth ax its doon in Heven. Ges uſs this day ure daily Breed, an ff 
uſs ure Sinns, az we forge e them tbat Sinn againſt uſs; and leed uſs 
intoo temtacion, batt delyver uſs frae evil. Ameen. 
Government. ] This Kingdom hath hitherto had the good for 

to enjoy an Hereditary lim red Monarchy; though many times the 
mediate Heir, or next in Blood, hath been ſet afide, and and 
more remore hath mounred the Throne. Since irs Union with 
land, both Kingdoms are under one King, who is ſtil'd the Monad 
Great Britain. The Government of this Kingdom is chiefly mu 
by a Council of State, or Privy Council, conſiſting of thoſe call 


the King pleaſeth ro appoint. The Officers of State are eight in nul 
viz. the Lord High Chancellor, Lord High-Treaſurer, Lord Preli 
of the Council, Lord Secretary of State, Lord Treaſurer-Deputy, 
Repiſicr, Lord Advocate, and Lord Juſtice Clerk. The Admin! 


— 


Dat 


king, 
Lind, 
in all! 
And a 
ome)! 
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f Jaſtice in Civil Affairs is lodg'd in the Lords of the Seſſion, who 
ifteen in number, whereof One is Preſident, and to thoſe are 
d ſome Noblemen, under the Name of extraordinary Lords of the 
n. This Court is eſteemed one of the moſt Auguſt and Learned 
catories in Europe: From it there lies no Appeal but to the Parlia- 


indo, which is now made up of the Peers, the Commiſſioners of 
d, in Wntics, and thoſe of Free Boroughs. The King's Perſon is always 
e hui eſented in Parliament by ſome Nobleman, who bears the Title ot 
IS co the 


High-Commiſſioner. The Diſtribution of Juſtice in Criminal Matters 
pmmirred to the Court of Juſtice, which is compos'd of the Lord 
ce General, the Lord Juſtice Clerk, and five or f1x other Lords of 
Seſſion who in this Bench are call'd Commiſſioners of Juſticiary, 


Jroun 


North r and above theſe two Supreme Courts of Juſtice, there are a great 

edly q y Subordinate Judicatories, both for Civil and Criminal Affairs 
Ire/ ugh che Kingdom, as Sheriff-Courrs, Courts of Regality, and the 

Ngue;! 

— C 

e Tom.] The Royal Arms of this Kingdom, together with thoſe 
near zg and and Ireland, (as they compoſe the Enfigns Armorial cf the 

EducaW@arch of Great Britain) ſhall be particularly expreſs'd when we come 

n Engl gland. 

Writing 

— 2 Religion ] The Inhabitants of this Country ( excepting a few, 
incur 


d ſtill adhere to the Church of Rome, and an inconfiderable number 


Dutch duakers ) are all of the Reform'd Religion, yer with conſiderable 
mong Nation among themſelves in ſome private Opinions and various 
Species of Church Diſcipline : However the numerous Profeſſors thereof 


hill very ſincere in their Principles, and do generally practiſe confor- 
be dae to their Profeſſions. Ne Chriſtian Society in the World excels 
for their exa& Obſervation of the Sabbath day; and few can 
al them, for their ſingular Strictneſs and Imparriality, in puniſhing 
dals: Bur lamentable are their Diſtractions of late, in Matters re- 
g to Eccleſiaſtical Polity; and how fatal ſuch Hears and Diviſions, 
in this, and the Neighbouring Kingdom, may prove at laſt; is 
but too well known, to all thinking Perſons among us. The 
nd 2108V1eſt Privateer, belonging either to Breſt or 5. Malo s, may eaſily 
wich eck, Board, and Sink the Royal Britannia her ſelt; if ſne chance 


Mona: to Spring a Leak under Water, when her whole Crew are at 
ly mus berween Decks. The Chriſtian Faith (according to the beſt Ac- 
call vis) was planted in this Country, during the Reign of Diocleſian; 
ry, by reaſon of that violent Perſecution he rais'd in the Church, ma- 
by hriſtians are ſaid to have fled from the Contigent into the Iſle of 
d pres 


it Britain; and particularly (as an Ancient Author expreſly teſtifi- 
into that Part thereof, In quam Romana Arma nunquam penetrarunt; 


ch (without all doubt) is Scotland; eſpecially the Northern * of 
at 


-puty, 
dminill 


1 
Y 


7 


" . 
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that Country, they being ſtill poſſeſs'd by the Scofs, and never 

to the Roman — St. Rule, or Regulus, is ſaid to have h 
over with him the Arm, or (as ſome affirm) the Leg of St Andra 
Apoſtle, and to have buried it in that place where now the City 

Andrews ſtands. Theſe firſt Propagators of Chriſtianity ſeem 

been a kind of Monks, who afterwards, by the beneficence ot the 
Chriſtian Kings of Scotland, came into the Seats and Poſſeſſions of 
PaganDruides, (a ſort of Religious Votaries to the Heathen Gods) 
had their principal Refidence, or rather Monaſteries, in the Ilia 

Man and Jona, and paſſed under the Name of Culdees, 
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in Wales, make Fifty two in all. 
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„ Lincolnſbire Lincoln 

E Nottinghamſhire — Nottingham — SE. to W. 

2 Derbyſhire —— Derby - 

- 'S 5 Rutlandſhire —— Okeham bs 

& = | Leiceſterſhire — Leiceſter —— E. to W. 

* © | Warwickſhire —_—. > Warwick —— - 2 

2 Northamptonſhire | Northamptoa S. of Leiceſter ſhirt 

n 1 amptoe S. of arwiel $1" 
2 

2 Tirkſhire — — 8 Torx 

5 | 

g \ Durham Idem 2 to N. 

S' JNorthumberland—. | Newcaſtle | 

=D 5 JLancaſbire " Lancaſter —.—. 

S © (Weſtmiland Appleby to N. 

< Cumberland —— Carliſi 


To England we here ſubjoin the Principality of Wales, divided in 
Four Circuits; each Circuit comprehending Three Counties, u. 


Beſides the Six Circuits of England, ( containing Thirty eight Cout 
ties) and thoſe Four aft Wales, comprehending Twelve; there remail 
as yet two Counties unmentioned, and which are nor ordinarily reducl 
to any of theſe Circuits, viz. Middleſex and Cheſhire ;, the firſt becuſ 
of irs Vicinity to London, and the other as being a County Palatine 
having its own Judges and Counſellors peculiar to it ſelf. - Theſe Tm 
Counties, with the Thirty eight abovemention'd in England, and Twel 


diſtintt Sovereignties * being a Kingdom, and rhe other a Princip! 
HMcy] we ſhall ſeparately Treat of them both, Thereſcre, 


Denbighſbire "Denbigh ? "Pp 
1. Thoſe of Lacke St. Aſaph Ff N. to 8. 
Mont gomeryſpire Montgomery 8 
Angleſey Beaumaris 
2. Thoſe of & Carnarvenſhire — | & | Carnarven N. to &. 
Merionethſhire — 1 - | Hatrlech— ; 
"0 2 
1 Cardiganſhire — 8 Cardigan) 
3- Thoſe of 4 Carmarthenſhire | © | Carmarthen N. to 8. 
* Pembrokeſhire — Pembroke md 5 
Radnarſbire Rad nor : 
4. Thoſe of Lare — Brecknock N. to S. M. 5 
Glamorganſhire ,  \Cardi 1 


Bur ſince Zxgland and Wales are Tit 


E Me 
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ENGLAND. 


ne.] E fan {the Ancient Anglia which, with the reſt of the 

— Iſland, made up the Renown'd Britannia or Albien: and 
Bounded op the Eaſt by part of the German Ocean; on the Welt 
5, George's Channel; on the North by Scotland; and on the South 
he Engliſh Tre) } is term'd by the Italianc, Inghilterra; by the 
nards, Inglatierra; by the French, Angleterre; by the Germans, Engel- 
; and by the Natives, England; which Name is deriv'd from the 
les, a People of Lower Saxony, who Conquer'd the greateſt Part of 
Country, and divided the fame into ſeven different Kingdoms: 
Egbert ( deſcended from the Angles ) having united this divided 
on, and being rhe firſt Monarch of England after the Saxen Hep 
ky, ordered ( by ſpecial Ed ict, above 800 Years afrer the Incarna- 
) that the whole Kingdom ſhould be term'd Engle-lond, which 
ein proceſs of time, hath turn'd into the preſent Name of Eng- 


hi 


ded in 
M. 


Fir. ] The Air of this Country is far more Mild, Sweet, and Tem- 
are, than in any Part ot the Continent under the ſame Parallel. 
e Cold during the Winter is not ſo piercing; nor the Heat in the 
mer ſo ſcorching, as ro recommend (much leſs to enforce) the uſ 
Stoves in the one, or Grotro's in the other. The oppoſite Place o 
Globe ro England, is thar part of the Pacifick Ocean, berween 200 
i 210 Degrees of Longitude, with 30 and 36 Degrees of South La- 
de. ; 8 . | 8 


Boll þ This Country (lying in the 9th, rath, and 11th, North 


to 8. 
. ro 8. 5 


to 8. 


mate J is generally fo Fertil, and produceth ſuch plenty of Grain, 
its, Roots, Herbs, (9c. that the Excellency of its Soil, is beſt de- 
rd by thoſe Tranſcendent Elogies deſervedly beſtow'd on her, 
th by Ancient and Modern Writers, who call England the Granary 
the Weſtern World, the Seat of Ceres, &c. that her Vallies are like Eden, 
r Hills like Lebanon, her Springs as Piſgah, and her Rivers as Fordan ; 


S. W. 


ao it ſhe's a Paradiſe of Pleaſure, and the Garden of God, The longel 
reduel in the Northmoſt Parts is about 17 Hours 2, the ſhorteſt in the 
becull echmoſt is almoſt 8 Hours ; and the Nights proporrionably, . 


alatine 
ſe Tx 
Twelr 
re Tx 
incipt: 


Commodities.) The chief Commodities of this Country, are Corn, 
tle, Tyn, Copper, Lead, Iron, Timber, Coals, abundance. of 
og, Cloa th, Stuffs,” Linen, Hides, Ta'low, Butter, Cheeſe, Beer, 
ft | , 
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Rarities. ] In moſt Counties of this Kingdom are ſtill ew ou 
ſome noted Circular Stone Monuments (like thoſe in Scotland ru 
mention'd, page 205.) particularly, The Seventy ſeven Stones a: 
leeds in Cumberland, commonly term'd Long Meg, and her Daught: 
Thoſe call'd Rolle-rich Stones in Oxfordſhixe; Thoſe near Eniſham in] 
t bumberland; Thoſe upon the River Loder in Weſtmorland; Thoſe Meer 
Burrow-Bridge in Yorkſhire; Thoſe near Exmore in Devonſhire ; Thi 
Stanton-Drew in Sommerſetſhire ; and finally the Hurlers, and thif 
Biſcaw-woun in Cornwall, &c. But moſt obſervable of all, is Stone. Mei 


(the Chorea Gigantum of the Ancients ) on Salisbury- Plain. Win. 


Monuments are thought by ſome to conſiſt of Natural Stones; byWcic 
thers, of Stones artificially compounded of pure Sand, Lime, Vir! t 
and other unctious Matter. But if the Reader deſires to fee the vi 
ConjeQures of the Curious, concerning the Nature and Deſign oel 
ſuch Monuments, together with the Draught of Stone-henge in parti 
lar, let him conſult the late Edition of Cambden's Britannia, page 23. 
108, 259. (2.) In many Parts of England are yet to be ſeen the /y 
gia, and Remains of divers Roman Military Ways; the principal 
which is that mention'd in Leland's MS, beginning at Dover, and 
ſing through Kent to London, from thence to St. Albans, Dunſtdl 
Stratford, Touceſter, Littlebourn, St. Gilbert's Hill near Shrewsbury, t 
by Stratton, and ſo through the middle of Wales to Cardigan. (3.) 
this Country are abundance of Medicinal Naters; whether for Bat 
as thoſe eſpecially in Samerſetſlire, ( call'd the Baths, xa iZoylw) 
Ping particularly thoſe of the Spaws in Torkſbire , Tunbridge pn 
Kent; Ebiſham and Dulledge in Surry ;, North-hall, A&on, and I 

ron in Middleſex. Here alſo are many other very remarkable Spi 
whereof ſome are mightily impregnated either with Salt, 380 
at Purtwich in Worceſterſhire; or Sulphure, as the famous Well at W 
gin in Lancaſhire, ( of which afterwards ) or Bituminous Matter, a8 
at Pitchford in Shropſhire, Others have a Petrefying Quality, as paris 
larly that near Lutterworth in „ remarkable Dri 
ing- Well in the Weſt-Riding of Yorkſhire. . And finally ſome Ebd 1 
Flow, but that generally in a very irregular manner, as thoſe of Pe 
7 in Derbyſhire, and Lay Mell near Torhay, whoſe Waters riſe 

al ſeveral times in an Hour. To theſe we may add that remark 
Fountain near Richard's Caſtle in Herefordſhire, commonly call'd Bs 
Well, which is always full of ſmall Fiſh or Frogs-Bones, (or ſuchreſe 
blances ) though frequently empry'd and clcar'd of them. ( 4.) N 
are the Roman Altars, which from time to time are dug up in! 
Kingdom, eſpecially the Northern Parts thereof. As for their part 
lar Shapes, and remarkable Inſcriptions, with the places where 1 
to be ſeen, Vid. Cambden, (late Edition) page $68, 570, 734, 
783, 826, 836, 844. and from 848 to 8 52. iuclufively. (5.) In fen 
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places between Carliſie and Newcaſtle, are ſome Remains of the 
us Picts Wall, (ſo much talkt of by our Engliſh Hiſtorians) which 
run through Cumberland and Northumberland, beginning at Tinmouth 


es 1, and end ing ar Solway- Frith. (6. ) Croſſing the Middle of Wiltſhire 
aughu n Eaſt ro Weſt is a mighty Ditch, commonly rexrm'd Wanſdike of 
n in Menſdite * call'd from the Saxon God Haden) and defign'd, tſeems, 
Thoſe Mer as a Boundary to diſtinguiſh Territories, or as a Fence to guard 


inſt a Neighbouring, Enemy. There are alſo in Cambridgeſbire 
in Tracts of thoſe large Ditches thrawn up by the Eaſt-Angles, to 
vent the Incurſions of the Mercians, who trequently ruin'd all before 
m. And nigh to the Town of Cambridge, are ſome Ve tigia of two 
cious Camps; one Raman at Arborough (a mile North of Cambridge) 
| the other at Gogmagog-Hills, on the other fide of the Town. 
e ui Near Wiggin in Lancaſhire, is the remarkable Well abovemention d, 
ich being empty 'd, there preſently breaks out a ſulphurous Vapour, 
1 pari ich makes the Water bubble up as if it boil'd; and a Candle being 
therero, it inſtantly takes Fire and Burns like Brandy. During 2 
Im, the Flame will continue a whole Day, and by its Heat they can 


acipal WW! Eggs, Meat, Cc. and yer the Water it ſelf is cold. (8.) In 
and „ inßeld Park in Weſtmorland, is the Three-Brother-Tree, ſo call'd be- 
Dunſtu e there were Three of em, (the leaſt whereof is this) which a good 
bury, U from the Root is thirreen Yards and a half in Circumference. 
(3.) 00) Ar Broſely, Bently, and Pitchford, with other Places adjacent i 
r Bath hire, is found over moſt of the Coal-picrs, a Stratum of blackiſh 
tous Stone, much impregnated with bituminous Matter; which 
ridge ne being pulveriz d and boil'd in Water, the bicuminous Subſtance 
nd 10th to the top, and being garher'd off, it comes to the Conſiſtency 
Sprit Pitch, and is us d for ſuch with good effect. ( 10, ) In Derbyſhire 


the famous Peak, and ſome hideous Cavities, as thoſe call'd Pool's- 
at e, Elden-Hole, and another, which goes by the indecent Name of 
Devil's Arſe. In the firſt of theſe is dropping Water of a petrefy- 
s partie Nature; and at a ſmall diſtance from it, a little clear Brook re- 
arkable for confifting both of hot and cold Water, ſo join'd in the 
me Stream, that a Man may at once put the Finger and Thumb of the 
me Hand, one into hot, and the other into cold. Fora full and fa- 
_ riſe factory Account of the Peak, and the many Wonders thereof, Vid. 


marki eſides the laſt Edition of Cambden) ſuch Authors as have particularly 
Id eated that ſubject, eſpecially Cotton and Hobbs, with the late Book of 
ch reſar. Leigh's. ( 11.) Near Whitby in the North-Riding of YVrłſpire, are 
.) Mund certain Stones reſembling the Folds and Wreaths of a Serpent. 
p in Had at Hunt iy-Nabb in the ſame Riding, are other Stones of ſeveral 
parties and ſo exactly round, as if artificially made for Cannon-Balls, 
ere Mich being broken, do commonly contain divers ſtony Serpents 
34, Mreath'd up in Circles, but generally without Heads. (12.) Near 


In fen er in Gloceſterſhire, and on the tops of Mountains not far from 
N Richmond, 
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Richmond, with ſeveral other parts of England, are Stones reſenij 
Cockles, Oyſters, and divers other Water-Animals; which if ona 
ving Creatures, or the ludicrous Fancy of Nature, is not now ny! 
ſineſs ro enquire. ( 13.) In Mendippe-hills in Somerſetſhire, is a pn 
gious Cave, call'd Ochy-Hole, which being of a conſiderable length, 
it are diſcover d ſome Wells and Rivulets. ( 14.) At Glaſſembyy 
Somerſet (hire, are ſeveral ancient Pyramids, mention d by Willian 
Malmsbury, with impertett Inſcriptions ; but why, when, and by wh 
erected, is meerly conjectural. (15.) In the Cathedral of Exety 
an Organ, which is reckon d the largeſt of any in England, the great 
Pipe belonging to it being fifreen Inches Diameter, which is more 
two, than the celebrated Organ of Ulm. ( 16.) In Dover-Caftle i 
old Table hung up, which imports that Julius Ceſar landed upon th 
Part of the Engliſh Coaſt. (17.) Near to Feverſham in Kent, and! 
bury in Eſſex are vaſt artificial Pirs, ſome of em narrow at the top 
very large within; and thought ro be divers of thoſe, out ot whi 
the ancient Britains commonly us'd to dig Chalk to mix with th 
Grounds. (18.) About Be/voir-Caſtle in Lincolnſhire, and Shugbuy 
Warwickſhire, is found the Aftroites or Starſtone reſembling little & 
wich five Rays. ( 19.) In Shropſhire is that large Hill term'd Caer-Ca 
dock, famous in former times for being the Scene of that memoral 
Action between Oftorius the Roman, and Caratacus the Britain, when 
C. Tacitus has given us a particular account. ( 20. ) Near to the Ct 
of Wincheſter, as alſo in the North of Weſtmorland, is a round þ 
trenchment with a plain piece of Ground in the middle, comma 
term'd K. Arthur's round Table, and much ralk'd of by the Vulgar; | 
for their Original and Deſign we need go no farther than thoſe ap 
when Tilting was in vogue in England, Laſtly, In the County of & 

is the Engliſh Anas, or the River Mole, which loſeth it ſelf und: 
Ground, and ariſeth again at ſome conſiderable diſtance; as doth al 
Recall in the North-Riding of Yorkſhire. Cambden, page 155, and 7 
To theſe Rarities above mention'd, I might here add ſome Stupendi 
Fabricks in this Kingdom, which may be firly rerm'd Art's Maſt 
Pieces: But to defcend to particulars, would ſwell this Paragraph to 
diſproportiounable bigneſs. 


Archbvopzicks-] ArchbifÞspricks in this Kingdom, are Two, i 
thoſe of | | - | 


Canterbury and 7ork, 


The Arelibiſhop of Centerbury hath the Precedency of York, aud 
ſtil d Primate of all England, the other being alſo Primate of Exlua. 


but nor ot all England. A Controverſy hotly debated between cht 
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ſecration. 


Chicheſter, 
Salisbury, 
Warceſter, 
Lincoln, 

St. Aſaph, 
St. David's, 


Peterborough, 


Landaff, 


doth al In Oxford are 
and ey, Magdalen, 
Fpendini,! Brazen-Noſe, 
Male on, Corpus Chriſti, 
raph u Chriſt Church, 
Trinity, 
A St, John s, 
Two, college eſus. 
= Ladbar, 
ous, Pembroke. 
4 Halls are Seven, viz. 
| EngluWefter, Alban, 
een che mund, St. Mary, 
| - New- Inn. 
4 


| 


| 
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Archiepiſcopal Sees, hut at laſt determin'd in favour of the 


| decke. Biſhopricks in this Kingdom, ( including Wales) are 
eo 


Carliſle, 

Exeter, 

Cheſter, 

Briſtol, 

Nerwich, 

Gloceſter, 

Hereford, 

Litchfield and Coventry. 


point of Place, after the two Archbiſhops, followeth the Biſhop 
don; next to him, the Biſhop of Durham; 3dly, the Biſhop of 
cheſter, and then all the reſt according to the Seniority of their 


Iniverſities. ] Univerſities of this Kingdom, are thoſe famous 
5 of the Muſes, or two Eyes of England, term'd Oxford and Cam- 
ge; which for magnificent Buildings, rich Endowments, ample 
ileges, as alſo number of Students, Libraries, _ learned Men 
inferior to none, or rather not to be parallel” 

d. The Names of the reſpective Colleges aud Halls in each of 
e Univerſities, (the moſt of which do ſurpaſs many of our Foreign 
erſities) are as followeth, 


by any in the 


In Cambridge are 
Petefhouſe, 


| Clar e-Hall, 


Bennet, or Corpus Chriſti, 
Trinity- Hall, 
Gonvil and Gains, 
King's College, 
Nueen's College, 
Cat herine-Half, 
Jeſus- College, 

j Chr ift 's C ollege, 
St. Jahns College, 
Magdalen- College, 
Trinity- College, 


Emanuel College, 
| Sidney-Suſſex, 
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Manners. ] The England being originally a mixture of diver 
thern and Southern Nations, do ſtill retain in their Humour, 4; 
Mean, betwixt thoſe two Extreams; for the dull Saturnine Geniy 
the one, and the hot Mercurial Temper of the other, meeting in thi 
Conſticutions, render them Ingenious and Aﬀive, yet Solid and Pj 
ring; which nouriſnt under a ſuitable Liberty, inſpires a Courage 
generous and laſting, This happy temperament of Spirit, wher 
this People is endu'd, doth eminently appear to the World, by i 
mighty Inclination they always had and ſtill have, both to Armst 
Arts, and that wonderful Progreſs they have hitherto made in ead 
them: For the matchleſs Valour and Bravery, the ſingular Prudence 
Vonduct of the Engliſh Nution both by Sea and Land, is ſo univet 
known, and hath been ſo frequently manifeſted in moſt Parts of 
World, that many Potent States and Kingdoms have felt the Din 
their Sword, and been conſtrain'd to yield to the Force of their 4 
They have allo fo effeftually appli'd themſelves to all ſorts of Ih 
ens Literature ſince the happy Days of our Reformation, and are 
vanc'd to ſuch 4 Pitch of True ard Solid Learning ; that they may ju 
claim a true Title to the Empire of Human Knowledge. Finally, d 
manner of Writing (whether for Solidity of Matter, Force of Af 
ment, or Elegancy of Stile) is indeed ſo tranſcendently Excel 
that no Nation hath yet ſurpaſs'd rhe Engliſh, and none can juſtly 
tend to equal them. 
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| age.] The Engliſh Language being 4 mixture of the 
$20 and Notmah, (one a Dialett of the Teutonic, and the other of| 
French) having alſo ſome Tincture of the Ancient Britiſh Roman, i 
Daniſh Tongues, is much refin d of late, and now deſervedly rech 
as Copions, Expreſſive, and Manly a Tongue as any in Europe. Haran 
in this Language are capable of all the delightful Flowers of Rhein 
and lively Strains of the trueſt Eloguence, nothing inferior to the i 
fluent Orations pronouc'd of old by the beſt of the Roman Orit 
In a word, tis a Language that's rightly calculated for the Maſc 
Genius of thoſe who own it. Pater-Noſter in the Engliſh To 
runs thus: Our Father, which art in Heaven; &. 


. Government. ] The Kingdom of England is a famous Ancient 
Hereditary Aomarchy; a Monarchy which can ſeldom admit oft 
Inter-regnum, and therefore is free from many Misfortunes, to wi 
Elective Kingdoms are ſubject; yea, ſuch a-Mondrchy ( in the Vi 
of that Worthy Gentlemen, br. Chamberlain, Author of the Pri 
State of England) as that by the neceſſary ſubordinate Concurrent 
the Lords and Commons in making and repealing of Statutes or 
ot Parliament, it hach rhe main Advantages ot an Ariſtocracy and 

l fh 
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| 40%, and yet free from the Diſadvantages and Evils of either. In 
livers . "tis a Monarchy: (continues rhe aforeſaid Author ) as by moſt | 
ow : Wicable Temperament, affords very much to the Induſtry, L_ 

? Genin an 


W Happineſs of the Subject, and reierves enough for the Majelty 


ng in M rogsttre of any King, Wg will own his People 45 Subjects, not 
nd Pe res, Chief Perſons of e Realm, after the King and Princes 
urage Mete Blood; are the Great Officers of the Crown, who are co 

Where on d Nine in number, dk. (i.) Lord: High Steward of England, 
d, by Officer indeed: ſo great, or whoſe Power was eſteem'd ſo cxorbiranty, - 
d Arme. it hath been diſcontinued ever ſince the Days of 7Jobn of G 
in ede of Lancaſter, (his Son Henry of Bullingbrook, being the laſt he 
rudence i 2 State of Inheritance in that High- Office) and ĩs now confett d 
univeti che king upon ſome of the Chief Peers only, pro illa vice, as upon 
Parts of Fifion of the Crowaing of a New Hing, or the Arraignment uf 2 
-he Din r of the Realm for Treaſon; Felony, or ſuch like. (2.) The Lord 
heir M. chancellor, whoſe Office is to keep the King's Great Seal, co mode- 
; of Ihe Rigor of the Law in judging according Equity, and not e. 


ing to the Common Law. He alfo diſpoſeth ot all Eccletraltical 

efices in the King's Giſt, if valued under 207. 2 Tear. in the King's 
pk, In caſe there be no Chancellor, then che Lord Keeper is the 
e in Authority, Power, Precedence, only different in ou 
) The Lord High Treaſurer; whioke Office (as being '” refeling UN] 
Jo take charge of all the King's Revenue kept in che Exchequer3-4s. 
to check all Officers imploy'd in collecting the lame; and ſuch lie. 
is Office is frequently" executed by feveral Perſons conjund in 


ind are 
y may j 
nally, d 
e ot Al 

Excel! 
1 juſtly 


of the miſſion, ( terntd Zorde af the Treaſury. ) (4.) The Lid" Fre- 
"ther of"! of the Council, whoſe Office is to attend upon the King, and 
Roman, Ions the Council , to ' propoſe” buſineſs at Council- Table, and 
ly rech ert the ſeveral Tranſactions of che Board. (3.9 The Lord-Privy- 


„ whoſe Office is to paſs all Charters and Grants of che King and 
dons ſign' d by the King before they come to the great Seal of E.. 
u; as alſo divers other Matters of ſmaller moment which do not 
the Great Seal. But this Seal is never to be affixt to any Grant 
hour good warrant under the Ring's' Privy-Signet, nor even with 
h Warrant, if the thing granted be againſt Law or Cuſtom, until the 
e be firſt acquainted therewith. ( 6, ) The Lord Great Chamberlain 
Faeland, whoſe Office is to bring the King's Shirt, Coif, and Wearing 


Haran 
f Rhein 
to the i 
an Oratt 
> Maſcul 


iſh Tot 


ncient Nr, on the Coronation-day; to put on the King's Apparel that 
mit of rning, co carry at che Coronation the Coif, Gloves, and Linnen, 

8, to wi ich are to be us d by the King on that Occaſion; like ways the Sword 
the We 1 as alſo the Gold ( to be offer d by the King) together 
the Pri — Robe Royal and Crown; to Undreſs and Attire the King witk 
current = Robes; to ſerve the King that Day with Water for to waſh 
utes or rg before and after Dinner. (7.) The Lord Higb Conſtable of 
acy 4d , an Officer, whoſe _ * great that twas thought incon- 
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venient to lodge the ſame in any Subject ſince the Year 1821. 1 
now conſerr'd on ſome of the chiefeſt Peers, pro re rata; as upon 
caſion of Coronations, or Solemn Tryals by Combat. (8.) The 
Mas ſhal of England, whoſe Office is to take connizance of all May 
of War and Arms; to determine Contracts concerning Deeds of 4 
out of the Realm upon Land, and Matters touching Wars within 
Realm, which the Common Law cannot determine. (.) The 
High Admiral of England, whoſe Truſt and Honour is ſo great, 
this Office hath been uſually given either to ſome of the King's you 
er Sons, near Kinſmen, or one of, the chiefeſt Peers of the Rea 
To-him is committed the Management of all Maritime Affaits, 
Government of the King's Navy; a deciſive Power in all Cauſes # 
time, as well Civil as Criminal. He alſo Commiſſionates Vice-Admin 
Reer-Admirals, Sea-Captains, &c. and enjoys a number of Privileg 
too many here to be mention d. This Office is commonly execu 
3 Perſons conjunctly in Commiſſion, (term d Lords of the! 
After the Officers of the Crown, we might here ſubjoin the vati 
Courts of Fudicature eſtabliſhr in this Kingdom, eſpecially the H 
Conrt ot Parliament, which is Supreme to all others, and to whom 
laſt Appeals are made. I might here likeways mention all the 5 
dinate Courts of this Realm, particularly that of the King g. Bench, 
Court of Common Pleas, the High Court of Chancery, the Exchequer, 
the: :Court of the Dutchy of Lancaſter, &c. as alſo rhe Eccleſiſti 
Courts in Subord ination to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury; as the Cour 
Arches, the Caurt of Audience, the Prerogative Court, the Court of fe 
ties, and that of Peculiars. But to declare the Nature and Conſtituti 
the ample Privileges and manner of Procedure in each of them, wo 
far exceed the narrow Bounds of an Abſtract. I ſhall nor theres 
deſcend to particulars, only adding to this Paragraph, that befides thi 
various Courts abovemention d, the King conſulting the eaſe and 
tare of rhe Subject, Adminiſters Juſtice by his Itinerate Judges, 
that in their yearly Circuits through the Kingdom; and for che bet 
governing of, and keeping the King's Peace in particular Count 
Hundreds, Cities, Burroughs, and Villages of this Realm. Counties i 
their reſpective Lord Lieutenants, Sheriffs, and Juſtices of the Peat 
Hundreds, their Bailiffs, High-Conſtables, and Petty-Conſtables. Cin 
their Mayor, Aldermen, Sheriffs, e. Burroughs and Towns Incorpot 
have either a Mayor, or two Bailiff, or a Portrive, who in Power 
the fame wich Mayor and Sheriffs; and during their Offices, are Jul 
ot.the Peace within their own Liberties. And laſtly, Villages ale 
Subjection to the Lord of the Mannor, under whom is the Confla 
or: Headborough. to keep the Peace, apprehend Offenders, and bi 
them before the Juſtice, Of fuch an ad mirable Conſtirution 1s 
Eid Grverament, that uo Nation whatſoever can juſtly pretent 
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a Model, and no People in che World may live more happy it 


Patt 


52. i pleaſe ; ſo that it may be juſtly affirm d of them, what the Poet 

Il in another Caſe, only with change of Perſons, | | 
e 1 

all Man 0 fortunatos nimium ſua ſi bona norint - 

ds " Anęlicanos: .. 

within | 


) The I rms. The Enſigns Imperial of the Monarch of Creat Britain, 


great, in the firſt place Azure, Three Flower-de-Luces, Or; the Royal Arms 
ng 5 jan te quartered with the Imperial Enſigns of England, which are 
the Real 's, Three Lyons Paſſant Gardant in Pale, Or. In the ſecond Place, 
Affaits, in a double treſſure Counter flowr'd de lys Or, a Lyon Rampant, Gules, 
auſes 1 the Royal Arms of Scotland, In the third Place Azure, an Ir; 

c-Admingl p, Or, ftring d, Argent, for the Royal Enſigns of Ireland. In 7 4 
Frivüega ch Place as in the firſt. Theſe Enſigns Armoral are quartered after 
y exec manner ſince the late Revolution, the Engliſh Arms being pur 


of the Were the French, and the whole charg'd with an Eſcurcheon of the 


uſe of Naſſau, which is Azure Semi- billets, a Lyon, Rampant, Or, Lan- 


the vari; and Armed Gules; all within the Garter, the chief Enfign of that 


y the AW Noble Order; above the ſame, an Helmet anſwerable to Kin 
to whom ns Sovereign juriſdiction; upon the ſame, a rich Mantle of Ctork 
1 the Su Gold, doubled Ermin, adorn'd with an Imperial Crown, and ſur- 
«Bench, Wunced for a Creſt by a Hon paſſunt Gardant, Or, Crowned, as the 
chequer rer, and an Unicorn Argent Gorged with a Crown, thereto a Chain 
ccleſ1/Wrr paſſing between bis Forelegs, and reflex d over his Back, r; 
he Cant ſtanding upon a Compartment plac'd underneath; and in the Ta- 
rt of fu of that Compartment is expreſs'd the King of England's Motto, 
— ich is, Dien & non Droit; but of late, 7e Maintiendray. 
0 | 


Religion. ], The Inhabirants of this Country are ( for the moſt 
t) of the true Reform'd Religion publickly profeſs d, and careful! 

pht in its choiceſt Purity. In Reforming of which, they were not fo 
ryd by popular Fury and Faction, (as in other Nations) but pro- 
ded in a more Prudent, Regular, and Chriſtian Method; reſol- 
gto ſeparate no farther from the Church of Rome, than ſhe had ſe- 
ated from the Truth, embracing that excellent Advice of the Pro- 
t, ( Jer. 6. 16.) Stand ye in the ways and ſee, and ask for the old paths, 
re is the goad way, and walk therein. So that the Reform'd Church ot 
land, is a true Mean or middle Way betwixt thoſe two Extreams, 
Superſtition and Phanaticiſm, both. equally to be avoided, The 
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are Jull Win? of which Church thus refin'd, is briefly ſumm'd up in the 39 
2ges ale Wicles, and Book of Homilies; and her Diſcipline and Worſhip are to 
e co een in the Liturgy, and Book of Canons. All which being ſeri- 
an 


N y weigh'd and confider'd by a judicious and impartial Mind, it 
ion 5 de found char this National Church is for certain, the exacteſt E 
| Wn tr 1 OO Ian WPOWG LD See EY — T5. 1 
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all the Reformed Churehes, and comes neareſt to the Primitive! 
tern of any in Chriſtendom. For her Doctrine is intirely built upon 
Prophets and Apaſtier. According to the Explication of the And 
Fathers; her Government {rightly conſidered) is truly Ae 
her Liturgy is a notable extract of rhe beſt of the Primitive Fon 
her Ceremonies are few in number, but ſuch as tend to Decency | 
true Devotion. In a word, The Church of England doth firmly h 
and maintain the whole Body of the truly Catholick Faith, (and i 
other) according to Holy Seripture, and rhe Fur firſt General Cm 
fo that her Sons may truly fay, (in the Words of an Eminent Lum 
ry, of the Ancient Church) In ea Regula incedimus quam Eccleſu 
' Apsſtols, Apoſtcli a Chriſto, & Chriſtus d Deo accepit. At preſent 
Sects and Parties are tollerated ; and it's truly as Melancholy to d 
ſider, as tis hard to determine, whether our Heats and Drviſuns 
one hand; or Open Prophaneneſs and Trreligion on the other, be nf 
predominant. In the mean time, This is moſt certain; that the 
both equally to be lamented; the neceflary Conſequence of th 
both, being moſt diſmal and dangerous in the end. Bur that it 1 
pleaſe the Almighty to grant to all Nations, Unity, Peace, and Cont 
70 bring into the way of Truth, all ſuch as have Erred and are Decen 
70 ſtrengthen ſuch as do Stand ; to comfort and help the Meat. hearted; 
raſſe up them that Fall; and finally to beat down Satan under our f 
is the daily and fervent Prayer of the Church of Chriſt; and the hea 
Wiſh and Detire of every true Son thereof. The Chriſtian Fail 
thought to have been planted in England, tempore (ut ſcimus ) ſm 
Tiberii Cæſaris, according to Ancient Giſdas; but afterwards moret 
verſally receiv'd, Anno 180. it being then openly profeſsd by Publ 
Authority, under Ring Lucius; who is faid to have been the firſt Ch 
ſtian King in the World; yet ſeveral doubt whether there wase 
ſuch a Nan in the World. In N this is certain that Chriſtas 
was propagated here in the earlieſt Ages of the Church. 


1 A L ES. 
Nanu. XW ALE S rhe Seat of the Ancient Britains: 
3 Eounded on the Eaſl by a part of England; on 
Weſt, North and South by St. George's Channel } is term'd by the! 
jane, Wallia; by the Spaniards, Gales; by the French Galles; by 
Germans, Walles ; and by the Engliſh; Wales; fo call'd.( as ſome i 
gine from 1dwallo, Son to Cadwallader, who retir'd into this Coul 
with the remaining Britains, But others do rather think that al 
Eritains derive their Pedigree from the Gauls, fo they alfo reriil 
Name; lis Country being (til ternrd by the French Galles wo 


— * 
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Fountain commonly call'd Holy -· Well, which ſends forth ſo confide 
a Stream as to be able immediately almoſt to turn a Mill: But. 
obſervable for its pretended ſanctity of old (and That derived fro 
fabulous Story of S. Winifrid ) as alſo the wonder ful Virtues of ig 
ters; and thoſe were chiefly owing to the Forgery of the Mmh 
Baſing-werk. (.8. ) In Penbrokeſhire is Milford- Haven , which, 
largeneſs and ſecurity can perhaps be outdone by none in Eu 
it having 16 Creeks, 5 Bays, and 13 Roads. And may therey 
deſervedly reckon'd among the Rarities of this Country. Leh 
Monmouthſbire are many Roman Altars dug up with variety of Jak 
tion upon em: For which and many others, Vid. Cambden's Brit, 
late Edition, from page 613, to 620. as alſo from 623, to 628, y 

e 393, 594, 600, 601, 605. Bur if the curious Reader would 
chief Rarities of Wales at one view; let him conſult the afore 
Author, (page 697.) where he will find the Remarkables ot this Pr 
pality repreſented in Sculpture; particularly theſe following, 
a- curious carved Pillar, call'd Maen-y-Chwyan, on Moſtyn Mountain 
Flintſhire. . Two remarkable Pillars at K aer Phyli Caftle in Glam 
ſhire. An Alabaſter Statue found near Porth-Shini-Kran in Monm 
ſhire. And finally, ſome Roman Armpur;and, Medals, with variey 
Coins, both Roman and Britiſh, dug up at ſeveral times in ſeveral] 
of Wales; | Py | 5 


| ArchdiGopzicks. ] Archbiſhopricks in this Pr incipality. None. 


-"Bilhopzicks.7] Biſhop- S Bangor, Landaff,, ? already men- 
Ticks,4. viz. thoſe of XS. Aſaph, S. David's, 5 tion d. 
"Univerſities. ] Nenne. 
Manne ners. ] The Welſh are a- People generally reputed ver) {i 
ful and loving co one another in a ſtrange Country, as alſo to Stray 
in their own. The Commons (for the moſt part) are extraordu 
Simple and Ignorant, but their Gentry are eſteem'd both Brave 
Hoſpitable. They're univerſally inclin d to a Cholerick Temper, 
extravagantly value themſelves on their Pedigrees and Families. 


age. ] The Welſh (being the Off- ſpring of the Ancient Brit 
do ſtill retain their Primitive Language, Which yet remains more! 
from a mixture of exotiek Words than any Modern Tongue in EN 
a Language which hath nothing to recommend it to Strangers, | 
ing both hard to pronounce, and unpleaſant to the Exr, by reald 
its vaſt multitude of Conſonants. Their Pater Noſter runs thus: 
Tad yr hun wyt yn y nefoedd, ſancteidier dy enyy : Deued dy deyrmas; 
dy ewyllys a yddaiar megis 3 mas yn nefoedd dyro i ni heddyw eis 


bears 


Pay 
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Bur: 4 mad deu i ni ein dyledion, fel y maddewn ni in dyledwyr: ac 
d ain mi brofe diageth, eithr gwared in rhag drwg. Amen. 
of its 
> Au overnment.] This Principality was anciently govern'd by its 
hich, Wb King or Kings (there deing frequently one for South, and another 
in Eu North Wales, and ſometimes no leſs than five did claim a Regal 
ereupa er) but was fully Conquer'd, Anno 1282. by Edward I. who having 
Leh n a Son brought forth by his Queen at Caernarven Caſtle in Wales, 
of finding the Welſh extreamly averſe againſt a Foreign Governor, 
Brita errd them the young Child (a Native of their own) to be their Lord 
628. Maſter, to which they readily yielded, and accordingly ſwore 


dience to him; ſince which time, the King of England's Eldeſt Son 
i'd Prince of Wales, and all Writs in that Principality are iſſued 
in his Name. 


would 
e afore 
this Pry 
wing, 


Mountil rms] The Arms of the Prince of Wales differ from thoſe of 


Glam band, only by the Addition of a Label of three Points. Bur the 
1 Anm per and peculiar Device, commonly (though corruptedly) call'd, 
\ varie Princes Arms; is a Coronet beautifi d with three Oftrich Feathers, 


everal Wh this Inſcription round, Ich dien, i. e. T ſerve; alluding to that of 
Apoſtle, The Heir while he is a Child, differeth not from a Servant. 

Religion ] The Inhabitants of this Country ( at leaft the moſt 
elligent of em) are of the Reform'd Religion, according to the Plats 
of the Church of England; but many of the meaner ſort are ſo 


None. 
. 
| r Heathens. For the remedying of which, the late incomparable 


Gouge was at no ſmall Pains and Charge, in Preaching the Bleſſed 
pel to them, and procuring and diſtributing among them ſome 


4% 


| very {a 


fiderable number of Bibles, and Books of Devotion in their own 
to Str unge. Which noble Deſign was afterwards reviv'd and further'd 
xrraordiMWic famous Robert Boyle, Eſq; and ſeveral other well diſpos'd Per- 
h Brave . (particularly that much lamented Eminent Divine, Dr. Anthony 
[emper, eck) and we're willing to hope, that the ſame will be kept ſtill 
nilies. dot; and happily promoted, by the Aid and Encouragement, of 
a > ſerious Chriſtians amongſt us. The Chriſtian Faith is ſaid to 
<nt Brill been planted in this Country towards the end of the Second 
ns more "TY. 
je in Eu 
ngers, | 
by reaſa 
ins thus: 
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ſly ignorant in Religious Matters, that they differ nothing from 
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2 1 TIPPEV AY Y mmm & Clonme l art 
= \ Waterford = | — N. to 8. tr. 
© JClare County — - JIdem-— dil 
& Limerick Adem . N. to 8. om 
= / Cork County ——— Idem OW 
S ( Ker * — Dingle, Weſtward. 5 


Name. FT HIS Iflavd (ſurrounded by the Britiſh Ocean, 

reckon'd the Britannia Parva of Ptolemy ; mention'(; 
fo by other ancient Writers under the Names of Ferna, Fuverna, Irs) 
and by Modern Authors, Hibernia ) is term'd by the Italians, Irlank 
by the Spaniards, Irlanda ; by the French, Irlande; by the Germg 
Trland ; and by the Engliſh, Ireland; ſo call'd, (as ſome imagine 
hibern aere, from the Winter- like Air: but rather (according to othe 
from Erinland, which in the Iriſh Tongue ſignifieth a Weſtern Land, 
being ſo in reſpeQ ot Great Britain. 


Air. be Air of this Country is almoſt of the ſame: Nature ni 
that of choſe Parts of Britain, which lie under rhe ſame Parall 
only different in this, that in ſeveral places of this Kingdom, tis o 
more groſs and impure Temper; by reaſon of the many Lakes a 
Mariſhes, which ſend up ſuch a quantity of Vapours, and thereby! 
corrupt the whole Maſs of Air; as to occafion Fluxes, Rheums, 8 
ſuch like D:ſtempers, to which the Inhabitants are frequently fubj 
The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Ireland, is that part of the Pacih 
Ocean, lying between 180 and 200 Degrees of Longitude, with 53 U 
55 Degrees of South Latitude. | 


Sofl. ] The Sil of this Country (it lying in the gth and 10 
North Climate ) is abundantly fertil ; but naturally more fit for Grd 
and Paſturage, than Tillage. Much of this Kingdom is ſtill overgrott 
with Woods, or incumbred with vaſt Bogs and unwholeſome Ma 
ſhes; yeilding neither Profit nor Pleaſure to the Inhabitants, but ni 
near ſo much as tormerly ; there being a great deal of Wood cut dow! 
and many large Marifhes drain'd in this Age, and the Ground implojt 
for various ſorts of Grain, which it produceth in great plenty. Tit 
longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Part of this Country, is about 17 Hou 
1; the ſhorceſt in che Southmoſt, 7 Hours 3; and the Nights propot 
tionably.. ay hs 75 r 


Commodittes.] The chief Commodities of this Country, are Can 
Rides, Tallow, Butter, Cheeſe, Honey, Wax, Salt, Hemp, Linen-Clot 
Iupe-Staves, Wool, Friczes, c. 1 
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arities. ) About eight Miles North-Eaſt from Colrain, in the 
try of Antrim, is that Miracle, (whether of Art or Nature, I fhall 
diſpute ) commonly call'd the Giants Cauſway; which runs tromthe 
om of a high Hill into the Sea, none can tell how far. Its length, 
ow Water, is about 600 Feet; the breadth, where broadeſt, 240, 
120 in the narroweſt ; tis very unequal in height, being in ſome 
es 36 Feet from the level of the Strand, and in others only 15. 
duüſts of many thouſands of Pillars perpendicular to the Plain of 
Horizon, and all of different Shapes and Sizes, bur moſt of 'em 
agonal or Hexagonal, oe all irregularly plac'd. A particular 
ght and Deſcriprion ot this wonderful Cauſway, with an Eſſay 
ing the ſame to be rather the Work of Nature than Art, Vid. 
bb. Tranſat. N. 212 and 222. (2.) In the Province of Ulſter 
e famous Lougb Neagh, hitherto noted for its rare petrefying Qua- 
but upon due Examinartion, 'tis found that the ſaid Quality 
t to be aſcrib'd to the Soil of the Ground adjacent to that Lake, 
r than to the Water of the Lake it ſelf, 0 3.) In ſeveral Parts of 
Kingdom are ſometimes dug up Horns of a prodigious bigneſs, 
te Pair lately found being ten Feet and ten Inches from the Tip of 
ighr Horn to the Tip of the left) which gives occaſion to appre- 
that che great American Deer, ( call'd the Mooſe ) was formerly 
mon in this Iſland. As for that excellent 7 ꝗ— of Ireland in 
iſhing no Venomous Creature; the ſame is ſo nozoriouſly known, 
need ſay nothing of it. 
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rchbihopzicks. ] A4rchbiſhapricks in this Kingdom, are Four, viz. 
e of Armagh, Dublin, Caſſil, and Tuam. The Archbiſhop of Ar- 
being Primate of all Ireland. a 


nd 10 


ihopzickg. ] Biſhopricks in this Kingdom, are thoſe of 
or Grd | 


th, Limerick, Ardfert and Clonfert, 


WF Aghaado, Elphin, 

OY Waterford, 1 

don n and Ferns, Cork and Roſs, Derry, 

mplojt lee, Coyne, Kilmore and Ardagh, 
. i Clogher, Drommore. 


7 Ho Down and Conner, 


Props derlities ] Here is only one Univerſity, viz. That of Dublin. 

yannerg.] The Tiſh ( cording t) the beſt Character I find of 

u. that of Dr. Heylin's ; are a People, that's generally ſtrong and 

ic of Body, haughty of _ careleſs of their Lives, patient in 
g 2 
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Cold and Hunger, implacable in Enmity, conſtant .in Love, , 
Beliet, greedy ot Glory. In a word, 1 rey are bad, you ſhi 
where find worſe , it they be good, you can hardly meet with hy 


Language.] The Language here us'd by the Natives being thei 
ſeems ro be of a Britiſh Extraction, by comparing the ſame wit 
Welſh. The Engliſh and Scots here reſiding retain their own. 
Nofter in the Iriſh Tongue runs thus: Air nathir ataigh air nin, nd 

baminiti; tigiuh da riatiatche : deantur da hoilam hicoil air nimh g 
Fhalamhi. Air naran laidhthuil tabhair dhuin a' niombh; agis mal 
dair ſhiaca ammil agis mathum viddar fentchunnim; agis na trilaicl 
ſay anauſen; ac ſarſind ole. Amen. | 


Governinent. ]. The Government of this Country is by one Sun 
Officer, who is commonly term'd the Lord Lieutenant or Lord] 
of Ireland. No Vice-Roy in Europe is inveſted with greater I 
nor cometh nearer the Majeſty of a King in his Train and State, 
he. For his Aſſiſtance he's allow'd a Privy- Council to adviſe wit 
on all Occaſions. As for the Laws of the Kingdom, (which at 
ſtanding Rule of all Civil Government) they owe their Beginnin 
Original ro the Engliſh Parliament and Council, and muſt firſt pil 
Great Seal! of England. In abſence of the Lieutenant, the Sip 
Power is lodg'd in Lords Fuſtices, who have the ſame Aurhorin 
a Lieutenant. The various Courts of Judicatory, both for Civ! 
Criminal Affairs, and their manner of proceeding in each of en 
much the ſame as here in England. . 


Arms. See England, page 219. 


Religion.] The Inhabitants of this Country are partly Proteli 

artly Papiſts, The beſt civilized Parts of the Kingdom are of th 
Forme Religion, according to the Platform of the Church of EN 
But the far greater Part of the old Native Triſh do ſtill ad here to 
Superſtitions, and are as credulous of many Ridiculous Legends! 
former times. The Chriſtian Faith was firſt prcached in this Con 
by St. Patrick, (Anno 435.) who is gencrally affrm'd to be the Net 
of Sr. Martin of Tours, ; | 


| uy 
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ve, ly | 
ou ſaving thus travell'd through Britain and Ireland, | the Greater of 
rich Britannick Iſlands ] proceed we next to the Leſſer, which in ref pett 

Great Britain, are ſituated on the Eaſt, Weſt, North, and South, 
ng thel | 
Ie Witt The Holy Iſland———— The old Fort Rs 
vn. | Fearn ants The Old Tower a * 2 W 
in, n Coket Iſland - — | . __ thumberland. 
imb 48 )Sheppy Iſland-— Nuinborough N On the Kenti 
is mat! Thanet Iſland rtf — 2 Coaſt. . 
frilaied 

The Lewes ——— Sowardil J 

Wiiſt 8 Kilfaarick 
ne Sui | 54) - 3 Kilvorie— 
Lord Au! — N — | Dowart-Caſtle—. 
cer 7 — , * Kilardil-——— | found from 
State, 143 — Kilconan -— N. to S. 
fe wit! ANT bond, OOO | 8 Arren 7 
lich ar Man | © | Ruſſin _ 
zinnig Angleſe/ . — E Newburgh. 
rſt pit Seth Iſlands 7.v 5 Caſtle Hugh — 
he Sup | 2 
Hority The Orkneys, ( Hoy 2 None 
Ci { of which the ) Mainlain | & | Kirkwall 
of 'en, chief are Sapinſha | i | Elwick — 1 
Weſtra — Periwa / ſrom S. to N. N. E. 
be Shetland, 3 Tlesburg — 
of which the 

chief are Tell — Gravelland-- 
Proteli 
of the Portland Iſland Portland Caſtle S. of Dorſetabire. 
of EN Iſle of Wight — Newport S of Hamp- 
e to / Port-Sea I — | — > Shire, 
gend: 'C Ferſey- t. Hillary 
5 On Iſles of — | 1 St, Peter's Town We 6 Fa 
he Nel Alderney J © CAlderney- — 


The chief of which Lefler Iſlands being theſe following, wx: 
Man erſey 


be Orcades, L Ferſey, 
| ne Schetland, The Ifle of 4 Angleſey, The Iles of“ Garnſey, 
HO de Hebrides, VVigebt, Alderney. 
Somewhat of all theſe, and in their Order, Thereſcre, 
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F. 1. The Orcades or Orkney Iſlands. 


| 1 number of theſe Iſlands is indeed very great, and of 
| Twenty fix are actually inhabited; the reſt being call'd x; 
are usd only, for Paſturage. Moſt of em are bieſs'd with 
very pure and healthful Air to breath in, but their Soil is very ee 
ferent, being in ſome extreamly Dry and Sandy, in others 
and Mariſh; , howeyer they're indifferently fruitful in Oars ; 
Barly, but deſtitute of Wheat, Rye, and Peaſe. Many uſeful en 
modities are yearly exported from them to divers Foreign Pu 
In theſe Iſlands are ſeveral Footſteps of the Pictiſwß Nation, fr 
whom Pictland- Frith is commonly thought to derive its Nan 
The Inhabitants do ſtill retain many Gothick and Teutoni 
Terms in their Language; and ſome Ancient German Sirnan 
( as yet in uſe ) do ny evince their Extraction. Being a8 
great Strangers to that effeminacy of Living in the Southern P 
of Britain, they commonly arrive to very conſiderable Age 
and ſeldom it is, that chey Die of the Phyſician. Theſe Iſla 
have been viſited by the Romans, poſſeſsd by the Picts, and (i 
ject to the Danes; but Chriſtian IV. of Denmark having quitted 
his Pretenſions to them in favour of King James VI. upon 
Marriage of that Prince with his Siſter, they have ever ſince x 
knowledged Allegiance to the Scottiſh Crown, and are immediate 
govern'd by the Stewart of Orkney, or his Deputy. 


§. 2. The Shetland. 


| NDER the Name of Shet/and, are commonly comprehendd 
| no leſs then forty fix Iſlands, with Forty Holms, beſides man 

Rocks. Of theſe Itlands, about Twenty fix are inhabited, the d 
being us d only for feeding of Cattle. They enjoy a very health 
Air, and the Inhabitants do generally arrive to a great Age. | 
ſeveral of them are fome Oveli-+s ſtill ſtanding, with divers old fe 
bricks, made (as is common:y delicv'd) by the Pits. The Gentry 
who remov'd. lutner from the Continent, uſually, ſpeak as in th 
North of Scotland; but the Common Sort of People (who are de 
ſcended from the Norvezians) do ſtul retain a corrupt Nock 
Tongue, call'd Vyn. All theſe Itlands belong now to the Crom 
of Scotland, and arc recxon'd a part of the Stewarty of Orkney, 
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$. 3. The Hebrides. 


47 Is mighty Cluſter of Iſlands (the Ebudes of Ptolemy, Solinus, 
with and Pliny, ) are commonly term'd the Weſtern Iſles from their 
very tion in reſpect of Scotland, to which Crown they belong. In 


ers wy they're very different, but generally bleſt with a pure and 


Jats chf Air. They ſurpaſs Three hundred in number, though 
ful ond by ſome but Forty four. Their Inhabitants uſe the Iriſh 
zu eue, yet with difference of Diale& from that in Ireland; and 
n, f much the ſame with the Highlanders on the Continent of 


land, both in Habit, Cuſtoms, and manner of Living. The 
remarkable of all theſe Iſlands, are Two, viz. Jona, and 
da. The former (now call'd Columbkill, nigh the Iſle of 
) is noted for being of old the Burying-place of the Kings of 
land, and the chief Reſidence of the Ancient Culdees. The other 
d by the Iſlanders, Hirt; by Buchanan Hirta; and afterwards 
ilda or Kildir ) is the remoteſt of all the Hebrides, and 10 obſer- 
e for ſome Remarkables therein, and ſeveral uncommon Cuſtoms 
liar to its Inhabitants, that a Deſcription thereof was of la:e 
gut worchy of a particular Treatiſe, intituled, A Voyage to 
ilda, to which I remit the Reader. 


$. 4 The Iſe of Man. 


ITS Iſland ( call'd Monoeda, by Ptolemy; and by Pliny, Mona- 
ha) enjoys a very cold and ſharp Air, being expos'd on eve- 
de to the bleak piercing Winds from the Sea. Irs Soil owerh 
h of its Fertility to the Care and Induſtry of the Husbandman. 
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* Inhabitants (a mixture of Engliſh, Scots, and Iriſh, commonly 
neal Iants-men, ) have in general a very good Character. The 
ge. iP") ſort of People retain much of the Iriſh in their bean aße 
old ay of Living; bur thoſe of better Rank ſtrive to imitate the 
Gen In this they're peculiarly happy, that all litigious Pro- 


ings are baniſt'd from among em, all Differences being ſpee- 
determin'd by certain Judges, call'd Deemſters, and that with- 
Vricings or Fees: If the Caſe be found very intricate, then tis 
rd to twelve Men, whom they term the Keys of the Iſland. 
land belonged once to the Scots, and in it the Biſhop of the 
had his Cathedral; but now the whole, together with the ad- 
on of the Bithoprick, belongs to the Earls of Derby, who are 
nonly ſtil'd Lords of Man, though Kings in effect; they having 
ind of Civil Power and juriſdiction over the Inhabiranrs, but 
nder the Fief and Sovereignty of the Crown of England. 
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g. 5. Angleſey. 


T HIS Iſland (the celebrated hn of the Romans, and Ang 
Seat of the Druides ) is bleſsd with a very fruitful Soil, 
ducing moſt ſorts of Grain ( eſpecially Wheat) in ſuch abundy 
that the Welſh, commonly term it, Min mam Gymry, i. e. Mini 
Nurſery of Wales, becauſe that Principality is frequently ſup 
from thence in unſeaſonable Years. Tis commonly reckon 
one of the Counties of North-Wales, and acknowledgeth Subjetlf 
ro the Crown of England. | 


§. 6. The Iſle of Wight. 


TH I'S Iſland (term'd by Ptolemy, Ovix]uors; and by the Ry 

Vefa, Vectis, or Victeſis; enjoys a pure healchful Air; an 
generally reckon'd a very pleaſant and fruitful Spot of Gra 
Twas once honour'd (as the Iſle of Man) with the Title of ! 
dom, for Henry Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, was Crown'd Kin 
Wight by Henry VI. Anno 1445 but that Title died with himſelf 
two Years after; and tis now reckon'd only a Part of Hampſhire, 
is govern'd in like manner, as other of the Lefler Iſlands, 


§. 7. Jerſey, Garnſey, and Alderney. 


T HES E Iflands with Sarke (another ſmall adjacent Ille 
all of William the Conqueror's Inheritance, and Dukedon 
Normandy, that now remains in Poſſeſſion of the Engliſh Crt 
Their Soil is ſufficiently rich, producing in grcat abundance | 
Corn and Fruits, eſpecially Apples, of which they make plenty 
Syder ; and the Air is ſo healrhful to breath in, that the Inhabit 
have little or no uſe for Phyficians among em. They cli 
imploy rhemſelves in Agriculture, and Knitting of Stockings; 
during War with France, they're much given to Privateering. 
obſervable of Gernſey, that no venomous Creature can live il 
and that the Natives generally look younger by ten Years than 
really are. Theſe Iſlands being annext to the Engliſh Crown, 
1108. by Henry I. have (to their great Honour) continued firm 
their Allegiance ro England ever ſince that time, notwithſtan 
of ſeveral attempts made upon them by the French. And fol 
for the Leſſer Britannick Iſland. But if the Reader defires a | 
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ount of. em, let him conſult the late Edition of Cambden's Britans 
from page 1949 to 1116. incluſively. 


aving thus particularly ſurvey'd the Britannick Ilands, both Greater 

Leſſer, proceed we now (according to our ptopos'd Method) to 
Second Part of this Section, which is to take a View of all other 
nds belonging to Europe, whether they lie on the North, Weſt, ot 
of che main Continent. Therefore, 


88 
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II. Of all other European Handi. 


Of which in tkeir Order. 
6. 1. The Scandinavian Iſlands. 


Such Iſlands are thoſe belonging to Lee 
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weden | Oeland | 
chiefly J Gothland—— 
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European Iſlands be ſituated on they Weſt Hof Europe. 


North, are the Scandinavian Ilands; 
The Iſie of Ice- land, | 
The Britannick of which already.] 
The Axores. 

\ Sonth, are thoſe in the Mediterranean Sea. 
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Beal GM ooooooemmmom= b Copenhagen Capital of om 
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Name.] HES E Iſlanꝗs are term'd Scandinavian, from the 
Peninſula of Scandia or Scandinavia, nigh unto w| 
Coaits thoſe [ſlanes do generally lye. The Peninſula it ſelf (menti 
both by Pliny and Solinus under the ſame Name) is probably 
from the ſmall Province of Sueden, call'd Scania, now more comm 
Schonen. As for the chiefeſt of the Scandinavian Iflands, wiz. Zed 
the ancient Cadononia of Pomponius Mela] our modern Daniſh 
graphers would fain derive its Name from the great plenty of Con 
produceth; alledging that Zealand or Seeland, is only a corruption 
Srdland or Seedland. But others, with greater ſhew of probabil 
will have its modern Denomination to denote only a plat of Grc 
or Iſland ſurrounded wich the Sea. 


Air.] The Scandinavian Illands being ſtrangely ſcattered up! 
down the Baltique Sea, and the main Weſtern Ocean, and thoſe 
very different make, ( fome being high and rocky, others low! 
plain) the temperature of the Air can't be expected to be the 
in all of em, eſpecially as to Moiſture and Drineſs. As touching H 
and Cold, it's much the ſame with the Air of thoſe Places on the A 
cent Conrinent that lie under the ſame Parallels of Latitude. 


Sotl.] The Soil of the Scandinavian Iflands is wonderfully d 
rent, ſome of em being very Fertile, and others extreamly Ba 
The Fertile Iſlands are choſe of Zealand, Gothland, Bornholm, F 
Falſter, Laland, and the Ween. In all, or moſt of em, is good ple 
of Corn, not only enough tor their Inhabitants, bur alſo a conſider: 
Quantity tor Tranſportation. They likewiſe abound with good Fi 
rage, and breed vaſt numbers of Cattle. The length of rhe Days: 
Nights in the Scandinavian Iſlands, is the very ſame with thoſe I 
of Scandinavia it ſelf, that lye under the ſame parallels of Latitude 


* 
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ommodltleg.] The chief Commodities exported from the beſt 
hoſe Iſlands are Fiſh, Ox-Hides, Buck-Skins, and Corn, particularly 
it, Barley, Rye, and Oats. £7 


aritieg. ) In the Iſland Ween are yet to be ſeen the Ruins of an 
ent Obſervarory, erected by Tycho Brahe that famous Daniſh Aſtro- 
er; one part whereof being formerly an high Tower, was rerm'd 
jburg, and the other a deep Dungeon, beſet with looking-Glaſſes, 
nam d his Stelliburg. How'neat this Obſervatory was, When in- 
- aud how well ſtockt with Mathematical Inſtruments, is now un- 
ain; But this, methinks, is pretty certain, that the Iſland Ween 
ich ſubmiſſion to bettet 3 22 was none of the fitteſt for 
momical Obſervations of all ſorts þ ſuch as the taking the exact time 


he riſing and _—_ of Celeſtial Bodies, together with their Am- 


| the des] becauſe the Iſland lies low, and is Land-lock'd on all Points 
aro ge Compaſs fave Three; being hemm'd in by the Swediſh and Da- 
bis Coaſts from S. by E. quite round to S. S. W. as I particuarly 
bs notice of Ann. 1700. (having then occafion to be upon the 
commend ) befides' the ſenſible Land Horizon of the Ween is extreamly 
. zeaen and ruggid; the North and Eaſtern Parts thereof being ſome 
aniſh jp Hills in the Province of Schonen, and the Weſtern Part is moſtly 
f Con : | 

| ſpread wich Trees on the Iſland Zealand, from the remoteſt of 
Nr ſe Coaſts the Ween is not diſtant above three Leagues. Night 


Ile of Hitteren on the Norvegian Coaſt is that dreadful. Whirtpogl 
monly calłd the Navel! of the Sea: but of ir 2 when 
ting of Norway. As for the Rarities of the Iſland Zealand (paxti- 
rly Thoſe in the Muſeum: Regium, at Copenhagen.) vid Den- 


E 8 


f Gre 


d up! 
hoſe q 


| be. ilhepzicke , &c, ] Vid, Sweden, Denmark and Norway, * 
0s ipanners. ] The Scandinevien Illands that are actually Inhibjted, 


generally Peopled from the neareſt Part of the Continent, and ate 
refore ſtockt either with Swedes, Danes, or.Norvegians. What the 
icular Genius of each of thoſe Nations is, has been already declar d, 


ly di 

y Ba en treating of the various Kingdoms of Scandinavia, to which I remix 
m, F leader. | g we. 3: * 716% 
od pl 25 


der language.] What hath been juſt now ſaid of the Inhabitants of 


od Pal Scandingvian Iſlands in reference to their Manners, the ſame may be 
Days 8 af them wich relation to their Language, - 
ole | ? N. 1 3 
ti Oobernment. ] The Scandinavian Iſlands belonging to Swedes, 


mark or Norway, do own ſubjection either to his Swediſh, or Dani 
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Majeſty; and the moſt conſiderable of em are accordingly ni 

articular Governours, either appointed in, or ſent to them by the 
Northern Courts of Sweden and Denmark, . As 


( DIC 
Arms) Vid. Scandinavia * 8 5 | 


Religion. ] Thoſe of the Scandinavian Iſlands that are actui) 
habited, being Peopled (as aforeſaid) either from Sweden, Denne 
Norway; and Lutheraniſm being the only eſtabliſh'd Religion int 
Kingdoms, the Inhabitants of thoſe Iſlands may be generally rech 
to profeſs the ſame Religion. The particular Time when each d 


* 


receiv'd the Light of the bleſſed Goſpel is uncertain. 
Fe 8. a. The Ife of Ie ld. 


Naine- HIS Ifland (taken by ſome for the much contro 
97125 L T Thule of the Ancients 72 term'd by the Italians, I; 
by the Spaniards, Tierra elada; by the French, Iſlande; by the Gen 
Hand; and by the Engliſh, Ice-land, fo call'd from the,abundan 
Ice, wherewith tis environed tor the greateſt Fart of the Year. 


Air. ] By reaſon of the frozen Ocean ſurrounding this ll 
and the great quantity of Snow wherewirh 'tis moſtly cover d, the 
muſt of neceſſity be very ſharp and piercing, yet abundantly heal 
to breath in, eſpecially to thoſe who are accuſtomed with that 
Climate. The oppofire Place of the Globe to Ice- land, is thay put 
the vaſt ' Antarctick Ocean, lying between 180 and 190 Degret 
| Longirude, with 60 and 70 Degrees of South Latitude. | 


Soil. ] Conſidering only the Situation of Ice · land, ¶ it lying is 
Asch, 19th, 2oth, and 21ſt North Climate) we may eaſily imagine 
Soil is none of rhe beſt. In ſome Parts where the Ground 15/1 
there are indeed ſeveral Meadows very good for Paſture, but elſes! 
the Iſland is encumbred either with vaſt Deſarts, barren Mount 
or formidable Rocks. So deſtitute of Grain is ir, that the poor Ini 
tants grind and make Bread of dry'd Fiſh-bones. In the Nom 
Parts they have the Sun for one Month without Setting, and watt! 


Natives barter with Strangers for Neceſlaris 
0 STO; $54 i 12:1 212008 
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ities. ] Notwithſtanding this Iſland doth lie in fo cold a Cli- 
, yet in it are divers hot and ſcalding Fountains, with Hecla a ter- 
Vulcano, which though always covered with Snow up to the very 

doth frequently Vomit forth Fire and Sulphurous Matter in great 
dance; and that ſomerimes with ſuch a terrible roaring, that the 
eſt Claps of Thunder are hardly ſo formidable. In the Weſtern 
; of the Iſland is a Lake of a petrifying Nature, and towards the 
ile, another which commonly ſends up ſuch a peſtilentious Vapour, 
equently kills Birds that endeavour to fly over it. Some alſo write 
kes on the Tops of Mountains, and thoſe well ſtor'd with Sal- 


rehbthopzicks &.] In this Iſland are two Daniſh Biſhopricks, 
thoſe of Schalholt 20d Hola. Archbiſhopricks and Univerſities, 


ganners .] The Tce-landers (being Perſons of a middle Stature 
of great Strengrh ) are Joey reckon'd a very ignorant and 
rſtitious Sort of People. ey commonly live to a great Age, and 
y value themſelves nor a little tor their Strength' of Body. Both 


s are much the ſame in Habit, and their chief Imployment is 
Ig. * | 


angitage- ] The Danes here reſiding, do uſually ſpeak as in Den- 
b. As for the Natives, they {till retain the old Gothic Tongue. 


Jobernment. ] This Iſland being ſubject to the Daniſh Crown, is 
tn'd by a particular Vice-Roy, ſent thither by the King of Den- 
„ whoſe place of Reſidence is ordinarily in Beftode-Caftle. 


ng- ] For Arms Vid. Denmark, page 74. 


eligion. ] The Inhabitants of this Iſland, who own Allegiance to 
Daniſh Crown, are generally the ſame in Religion with that pro- 
din Denmark; as for the uncivilized Natives, who commonly ab- 
d in Dens and Caves, they ſtill adhere to their ancient Idolatry as 
former times. When Chriſtianity was firſt introduc'd into this 


id, is not very certain. 


S. 3. The 


the Spaniards, Los Azores; by the French, Les Azores; by the Gen 
Handerſche Inſuln; and by the Engliſh, The Azores) ſo call d byt 
Niſcoverers, ( the Portugueze ) trom the abundance of Hawhks foul 
By others, they're rerm'd the Te 
being chief of all the reſi. 


them. 


Air.] The Air of theſe Iſlands inclining much to Heat, is tl 
good, and very agreeable to the Portugueze, The oppoſite 
the Globe to the Azores, is that Part of Terra Auſtralis Inch 
between the 155 and 175 Degrees af Longitude, witch 35 ai 
Degrees of South Latirude. 


= 


lying 


Soll. Theſe Iſlands are bleſs d with a very Fertile Soil, pn 
cing abundance of Grain, Wine, and Fruit, beſides. great plen 
Wood. The length of the Days and Nights in the Azores, is thel 
as in the middle Provinces of Spa 


Latitude. 


Pra Commodities The chief thing exported from theſe Iſland 
Oad for Diers, and that in 


choice Singin 


Rarities. | 
Tercera Of Aa 
tor being the 
Geographers. 


the Iſle derives its Name) which is a Mountain of a prodigious ht! 
being commo 
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S. 3 The Axores. 
St. Michael. 


St. Maria-——- 5 ] po | 
Tercera — — "Wane 
They are in | Gratioſa Found from E. to w. 
Number 9. 4 St. George Town of all, is Any 
WT Pico -— e M 
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(Cuervo [nn 
Name. U jegoer ts Iſlands ( taken by ſome for the Cathiteridy 
Ptolemy ) are rerm'd by the Italians, Handrice Il 


rceres from the Iſland Ti 


in, lying under the ſame Paralick 


great abundance, together with varie 


LY. 
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g Birds. 


Here are ſeveral Fountains of hot Water, and of 
petrifying Nature. The Iſland Tercera is alſo rem 
place ot the firſt Meridian, according to ſome Md 
In the Iſland Pico is the Pic of St. George, (from wit 


ay eſteem d almoſt as high as the famous Pic of Ten 
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chbi &c. ] Here is one Biſhoprick, viz. That of 
r the Archbiſhopric of Lisbone. eres ot Angra, 


pannerg-] The Inhabitants of theſe Iſlands being Portugueze, are 


the ſame in Manners with thoſe on the Continent. 
W. * | | 
engage. J The Portuguexe here reſiding, do ſtill retain and ſpeak 


own Language. 


obernment. ] Thele Iſlands being inhabited and poſſeſs d by the 
guexe, are ſubje& to the Crown of Portugal, and rul'd by a par- 
ir Governour ſent thither from that Court, who ordinarily refides 


Meter era in Tercera. 


ce Iſnly 

ie Germs ] 3 

'd byt 

ks fon eligion.] The Inhabitants of theſe Iſlands being Pertugueze, ( as 


ſaid ) ſtick cloſe to the Roman Religion, and that in irs groſſeſt Er- 
- univerſally profeſs'd, and by Law eſtabliſſid in the 9 of | 
Wal, 


nd Tex 
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F. 4. Mediterranean Iſlands. 


the South of Europe are the Iſlands of the Mediterr : 
The chief of which are theſe following. 0 


A 

Wehe Hinorca \ Citadella-—. F Lying E. of Valencia. 

Par allek Tuica ennmmnn 5 Idem 

* Corfica-—— | I Baſtia· Lvi 
Sardignia — * 2 Cagliari ying I of Genouda. 

in. Sicily --— 2 * Palermo — a 

h — * 8 — | Lying S. W. of Naples. 

. 1628 idem rant of 2 Archipel age. 
Opus — ] {Nicofia-—— 5 ea Anatol ia. 


d ON . . ho . 
— Of all which in Order, beginning wich 
me Md 
rom wit Majorca, Minorca, and Toica. 


ious hel | 
"{ Ta . E ACH of theſe Iſlands hath almoſt the ſame Modern 
Appellation among the 1taliens, Spaniards, French, Ger - 
and Engliſh; aud were all non of old by the Name of e 
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Majorca, ( under the Archbiſhop of Terragon ) where is alſo a fa 
Vniverſity. | 


are rul'd by one or more Governors, ſent thither by his Carholick 


240 European Iſlands. ” þ 
which is derived from Baaaey ſigniſying to Dart or Throw, by 
their Inhabitants were famous for their Dexterity in throwingy 
with a Sling. | 


Air] The Air of theſe Iſlands is much more temperate to by 
in, than any where on the adjacent Continent, being daily fan 
cool Breezes from the Sea. The oppoſite Place of the Globen 
Baleares, is that part of the Pacifick Ocean, between 200 and 20 
grees of Longitude, with 35 and 40 Degrees of South Latirnde, 


Soil. ] The two former of theſe Iſlands are ſomewhat Mom 
dus and Woody, but the laſt is more plain; and extreamly fertile, 
in Corn, Wine, and divers ſort of Fruits: It Jikeways fo about 
with Salt, that divers Neighbouring Countries are ſapplyt 
thence, | 


Commodities] From theſe Iſlands are exported to ſeveral] 
of Europe, Sale; Wine, Brandy Coral, with variety ef Fruits, &. 


Rarities. ] On the Coaſts of Majorca is found abundance «f 
cellent Coral, for which the Inhabitants frequently fiſh with good 
ceſs. Tvica is ſaid to nouriſh no noxious Animal, and yet Forn 
an Adjacent Iſland, and one of the Baleares ) is ſo infeſted with 
pents, tharthe ſame is uninhabited. 


Irchbiſhopzicks- } In theſe Iſlands is one Biſhopritk , viz. th 


' Panners. ] The Inhabitants of theſe Iſlands being Spaniard; 
much the fame in Manners with thoſe on the Continent. 


Language.] What was juſt now faid of the Spaniards ont 


Iſlands, in reſpect of Manners, the ſame may be affirm'd of '« 
Point of Language. | 


Government. J Theſe Iſlands being annext to the Crown of 
zeſty, and generally renew'd every third Year. 
Jrms.] 
Religion. ] The Inhabitants of theſe Iflands being Spaniards, 1 
of the Roman Communion, and as bigotted Zealors for the | 


Doctrine, as elſewhere on the Continent. They receiv d the Ly 
the Bleſſed Goſpel much about the ſame time with Spain. 


— 
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CORSICA and SARDIGNIA. 


e to by 
y fami 
lobe u 
nd 20 


e.)] HE former af theſe Iſlands (called firſt by the Greeks 
T Tercepne, and afterwards Cyrne from Cyrnus, reckon'd 
zyme a Son of Hercules) is now term'd Corſica from Corſa Bubulca 
rain Woman of Liguria, who is ſaid to have led a Colony out of 
Country hither. And the other (according to the Opinion of its 
hitants) is call'd Sardignia from Sardus, another Son of Hercules, 
they ſay was the firſt that ſettled a Colony therein, and gave it this 
ein Memory of himſelf. 


ade, 


© Mom 
er til, 5 
ö abou Il 


yt! A The 4ir of theſe Iſlands is univerſally reckon'd to be very un- 


htul, eſpecially that of Corſica, which is the reaſon of its being ſo 
ly inhabited. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to them, is that part 
wa Zelandia, or adjacent Ocean, between 210 and 215 Degrees of 
tude, with 37 and 43 Degrees of South Latitude. 


oil. Theſe Iſlands differ pn in Soil, the former being (for 


veral | 
ts, On, 


nce ol8Wnoſt part) very Stony, full of Woods, and lying uncultivated; but 
R beet ther very fondl affording abundance of Corn, Wine, and Oyl, gc. 
Form 


na ene rh of che Days and Nights in theſe Iſlands, is che fame as in the 
d with e and Southern Parry of Spain, : 

ommodities.] The chief Commdities exported from theſe Iſlands, 
orn, Wine, Oyl, Salt, Iron, and ſeveral ſorts of Fruits, eſpecially 
Almonds, Cheſnurs, Cc. 21 


vi. thi 
ſo a fu 


rities.] In ſeveral parts of Corſica is found a Stone, (commonly 
| Catochite ) which being handled ſticks to the Fingers like Glew, 
nia is faid to harbour no venomous Creature, no, nor any noxious 
nal, ſave Foxes, and a little Creature, (nam'd Solifuga) which re- 
les a Frog. Thoſe Animals, call'd Maſrones, or Maſtrianes, are pe- 
t to this Iſland, 


tchbiſhopzicks, &c.] Archbiſhopricks, are Cagliari, Gaſſari, and 
ani, all in Sardignia. 


ihbopricks.)] Biſhopricks are thoſe of Nebbio, Ajax xo, Mariana 
ia, Sagona, and Accia, all in Corſica, (whereof the four laft are 
min d) together with Villa d Igleſia, Boja, and Algheri, in Sardig- 


aniards, 


ds ont 
| of e 


vn of 
tholick 
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Univerſities.) Here is only one Univerſity, viz. that of Cagliai 


- Manners, } The Inhabitants of Corſica are reputed (for the gay 
liry of em) a cruel, rude, and revengeful fort of People; a peo 

iven to Piracy in former times, that many think the Name of cu 
is derived from them. As for the Inhabitants of Sardignia, they hx 
moſtly Spaniards, are much the fame with rhoſe in Spain. 


Language. Languages here in uſe are che Spaniſh and 1talian, 
former in Sardignia, and the latter in Corſica, but mightily blended; 
wich another. 8 


Government. ] The Iſle of Corſica, being ſubject to the Genen 
rul'd by a particular Governor, (who hath for his Aſſiſtance, one Liz 
nant, and ſeveral Coinmiſſaries) ſent thither by the Republick of be 
and renew d once in two Years; and Sardignia (being in the Poſſ 
of the Spaniard) is govern'd by a Vice-Roy appointed by his Cathd 
Majeſty, and renew'd exery third Year. - | 


Arms.) 


Beligion.] The Inhabitants of both theſe Iſlands adhere t 
Roman Church in her grofleſt Errors, and receive with an implicit f 
F wharever ſhe teaches; and correſpondent to their Principles ist 
| Practice, eſpecially in Sardignia, where the People are ſo grofly Int 
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ral, as uſually to dance and ſing prophane Sings in their Churches! 
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Hh. F' mediately after Divine Worſhip. The Chriſtian Faith was planted 2 
ny: F much about the ſame time with the Northern Parts of Italy. N 
Fay I; | 

wo SICILY 

f q | 16 Name. Tf IS Iſland (of old Sicania, Trinacria, and Triqutt * 
"MW 1 is term d by the Italians and Spaniards, Sicilia; byt 

Bot 1 French, Sicile, by the Germans, Sicilien, and by the Engliſh, S 


Its Name is derivd from Siculi, (an Ancient People in Latium)! 
1 being driven from their Country by the Aborigines, were forc d to f 
ui for new Hahitations, and accordingly came over to Sicania, (heat 
as ſome alledge, by one Siculus) which from them agquir'd a i 
Name, viz. that of Sicily, | 3 
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Air.] No Iſland in theſe parts of the World enjoys a purer and n 
healthful Air than this does. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to & 
is that part of Nova Zelandia, between 215 and 220 Degrees of Ll 


tude, with 34 and 38 Degrecs of South Latitude, 
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boil. ] Fully anſwerable to the Healthfulneſs of the Air, is the Fer- 
of the Soil, ſeveral of its Mountains being incredibly fruitful, even 


the ge very Tops. The length of the Days and Nights here is the ſame 
a peo n the Southern Provinces of Spain, they both lying under the fame 
cu res of Latitude. | 

c cy N 


Commodities. ] The chief Commodities of this Ifland, are Silks, Wine, 
1 ey, Sugar, Wa, Oyl, Saffron, and many Medicinal Drugs, Cc. 
taltan, | 
lended rities.] Near to Ancient Syracuſe, are ſome Subterranean Ca- 
jes, where Dionyſus the Tyrant ſhut up his Slaves. Over theſe Ca- 
es was his Palace ; and being anxious to over-hear what his Slaves 
ke among themſelves, here is ſtill to be ſeen a Communication be- 
xn the aforeſaid Cavities and his Palace, cut out of the firm Rock, 
reſembling the interior Frame of a Man's Ear, which makes fuch 
rious Eccho, that che leaſt Noiſe, yea, articulate Words and Sen- 
ces, when only whiſper'd, are clearly heard. Here alſo is a large 
atre of the ſame Tyrant, cur out of the firm Rock. Known all the 
uld over, is that hideous Vulcano of this Iſland, the famous Mount 
tna, (now M. Gibell) whtoſe ſudden e and Sulphurous 
uptions are ſometimes moſt terrible and deſtructive; witneſs thoſe 
ich hapned in the Year 1569. and more lately, Anno 1693. For a 


Genceſes 
one Lig 
of Gem 
e Poſk 
5 Cath 


ere to 


licit FafWricular Deſcription of this remarkable Mountain, and all other no- 
fy a 8 /u/cano's in the World, vid. Bottoni Leontini, his Pyrologia Typte 
[ hi 

IV MS ca. 

irches 1 


anted M Archbi hopzicks.) In this Iſlund are Three Archbiſpapricks, vic. 


. 


ple of 


Palermo, Meſſina, Mont-Real. 
Tin Bichopꝛicks. ] Here likewiſe are Seven Biſhepricks, viz. thoſe of 
5 Mm Syracuſe, Cefaledi, St. Marco, Magara. 
um ) Catana, Pati, Gergenty, 
he Univerſzies.] Here is only one Univerſity, viz, that of Cutana. 


Manners.] The Sicilians, being moſtly Spaniards, are much 
e lame iu Manners with thoſe in Spain, only with this Difference, 


and n they merit (according to ſome) a blacker Character than a Nanye 
e to Si anarg. | 
of Lo 


Ti 2 | _ 
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Language.) The ordinary Language of the Sicilians is Sa 
which is commonly us'd, not only by the Spaniards, bur alſo I; 
of all other Nations, reſiding in the Iſland. 


Gover:ment,] This Iſland belonging to the Spaniard, (for wh 
he does Homage to the Pope) is rul'd by a particular Vice-Roy, 
pointed and ſent thirher by his Catholick Majeſty, whoſe Goveny 
(as moſt other of the Spaniſh Vice-Roys) is Triennial, and Place ci 
ſidence, Palermo. 


Arms.) For Arms, vid. Spain, page 151. 


Beligion.] The Religion here eſtabliſh'd and publickly profeſs 
the ſame as in Italy and Spain. This Iſland receiv'd the Light cf 
Bleſſed Goſpel in the earlieſt Ages of the Church. 


T 


Name.] THIS Ifland (known formerly by the ſame Name, ot 

lita) is term'd by the French, Malte; by the High 
mans, Maltha; by the Italians, Spaniards, and Engliſh, Malta; 
ſo call'd, is nor fully agreed upon among Criticks; yet moſt affirm, t 
its Name of Melita came from Mel, upon the Account of a great Ple 
of Honey in this Iſland. 


Air.] The Air of this Iſland is extremely hot and ſtifling ; the m 
high Rocks towards the Sea obſtructing che Benefit of cool Breezes ft 
the ſurrounding Ocean. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Mala 
that part of Nova Zelandia, between 215 and 220 Degrees of Longitu 
with 32 and 34 Degrees of South Latitude. 


Sotl.] This Iſland can lay no juſt Claim to an Excellency of $ 
it being extremely Dry and Barren, and much encumbred with Re 
It affordeth little Corn or Wine, but is ſupply'd from Sicily of b 
The length of Days and Nights in Malta, is the ſame as in the & 
moſt Part of Spain, N 


Commodities.] Malta being a Place no ways remarkable for Tr 
its Commodities are very few; the chief Product of the Iſland being 
Cuminſeed, Anniſced, and Cotcon-wooll. 


Rarities.) Worthy of Obſervation, is St. Johns Church, with 
rien und maęnificent Veſtry ; as alſo che Obſervatory, Treaſury, 
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e of the Grand Maſter. The Inhabitants pretend that Malta hath 
tuin d no venomous Creature fince the Days of St. Paul, who (they 
bleſſed this Iſland, upon the ſhaking off the Viper from his Hand 
e Fire. 


chbichopꝛicks.] Here are Two Biſhopricks ; viz. thoſe of Malta 
ita, or Civitta Vecchia. Archbiſhopricks and Univerſities, none. 


hanners.] The Inhabitants of this Iſland (not reckoning the 
d arc for the moſt part very Civil and Courteous to Strangers; and 
the Mode of the Sicilians in Habit. They alſo reſemble the Si- 
in ſome of their worſt Qualities, being extremely Jealous, Trea- 
dus and Cruel. | 
rofeſol 
ght of Wanguage.] A corrupt Arabick doth here mightily prevail, being 
ro preſervd by the frequent Supplies of Turks taken and brought 
om time to time. But the Knights and People of any Note, under- 
and ſpeak ſeveral European Languages; particularly the Italian, 
h is authoriz d by the Government, and us d in Publick Writings, 


me, or Whovernment.)] This Iſland, after many Turns of Fortune, was pre- 
e Hg by che Emperor Charles V. to the Order of the Knights of St. 
alta; of Hieruſalem, whoſe Place of Reſidence it hath hicherto been 
arm, che loſs of Rhodes; and is now govern d by the Patron of that Or- 


Treat Ple ſtikd the Grand Maſter of the Hoſpital of St. ohn of Hieruſalem, 
Prince of Malta, Gaules, and Goza, The Knights did tormerly con- 


df Eight different Languages or Nations, (whereot che Engliſh was 


; the M Pixth) but now they're only Seven. 

reezes ft 

o Malts rms.] For Arms, the Grand Maſter beareth a White Croſs (com- 
Longinuſ'y call'd the Crofs of Feruſalem) wich Four Points. 


icl1gion. ] The Eſtabliſh'd Religion in Malta, is That of the Church 


ncy of ne, which is made eſſential to the Order; no Perſon of a different 
with RoWiaſion being capable to enter therein. This Iſland receiv'd the Bleſ- 
ily of opel in the A poſtolick Times. 

the & 


CAN DIA. 


e for Tr | 
1 being IT H1S Iſland (the famous Crete of the Ancients) is term'd 
by the French, Candie; by the Germans, Candien ; by the 


ans, Spaniards and Engliſh, Candia; fo call'd from its chief Town 


h, wich e, | uile by che Saracens, who from their new Town, gave the 
reaſury, WO i new Name. ; 


Jir.] 


o 
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Air.] The Air of this Iſland is generally reckon'd very Tem 
and Healthful to breath in; but the Sourh-winds are ſometing 
boiſterous, that they much annoy the Inhabitants. The oppoſite] 
of the Globe to Candia, is that part of the vaſt Pacifick Ocean, by 
231 _ 236 Degrees of Longitude, with 34 and 37 Degrees off 
Latitude. | 


Soil.) This Iſland is bleſs'd with a very rich and fertil Sil 
ducing in great abundance, both Corn, Wine, Oyl, and moſt fon 
excellent Fruits. The length of the Days and Nights in Candia, j 
_ fame as in che Northmoſt Parts of Barbary ; of which atterwards, 


Commodities. The chief Commodities of this Ifland, are M 
del-Wine, Malmſey, Sugar, Sugar-Candy, Honey, Wax, Gum, (| 
Dates, Raſins, Cc. 


Barities.] North of Mount Pſilorili, (the famous A. Ida) i 
markable Grotto dug out of the firm Rock; which divers of cur Mi 
Travellers would fain perſuade 'emſelves to be ſome Remains «| 
 Minos's Labyrinth, ſo much talk d of by the Ancients. 


Biſhopꝛicks, &c.] Before the Turkiſh Conqueſt of this Il 
there was One Archbiſhop, who had Nine Suffragans ; but fince! 
chang d their Maſters, the Number of ſuch Eccleſiaſticks is neithe 
nor certain. | 


Manners, ] The Inhabitants of this Iſland were formerly gin 
Piracy, Debauchery, and Lying, eſpecially the laſt; and ſo noted 
they for the ſame, that a notorious Lye was commonly term d Mendd 
Cretenſe. For this deteſtable Vice, were they reproach'd by one oft 
own Poets, Epimenides, out of whoſe Writings the Apoſtle citeth 
words, Kere && FU , Tit. 1. 12. Their Experience in Mat 
Affairs was indeed very great, and they re repreſented as a very cl 
rable People among the Ancients for their Skill in Navigation. 
preſent Inhabitants being Turks and Greeks, their reſpective Chat 
are already given, page 186, 193. 


Language.) Languages here in uſe, are the Vulgar Greek and 
biſh, eſpecially the former; the Number of Greeks on the Iſland, 
far greater than that of the Turks. For a Specimen of which Lang 
vide page 187 and 194. 


Government.) This Iſland, after a bloody and tedious W 
Twenty four Years, between the Turks and Venetians, was at l 
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4 to ſubmit to the Ottoman Yoak, Anno 1669. under which it 
ever fince groan'd, and is now govern'd by a Turkiſh Sanglack, 
> Place of Reſidence is uſually ar Candie, the Capital City of the 


ns. ] See the Danubian Provinces, page 194. 
ligion.] Chriſtianity according to the Greek Church, is here 


til Sed by Toleration; bur Mahometaniſm is the Religion eſtabliſh'd 
oſt fon 


thority. This Iſland received the Light of the Blefſed Goſpel in 
poſtolick Age. | — 


CT:P-R US 


e. ls Iſland (known anciently by divers Names, beſides 
T the preſent; particular thoſe of Acamant is, Amathuſa, 


ola di pro; by the Spaniards, Chypre; by the French, Cypre; 
by the Germans and Engliſh, Cyprus ; ſo call'd (as moſt imagine) 
Kune, Ci. e. Cypreſs ] where with this Iſland did mightily abound 
mer times. | 


uns of! 


this I 
t ſince 


neitteßß which abundance of noxious Vapours daily ariſe; theſe intermix- 


groſs and unhealthful to breath in, eſpecially during the ſultry Heat 


rly gin emnmer. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to this Iſland, is that 
) noted of the Pacifick Ocean, between 235 and 240 Degrees of Longitude, 
d ay 33 and 35 Degrees of South Latitude. | 
One 01 XX 
 ciret Wil] Cyprus was formerly bleſs d with fo rich and fruitful a Soil, 
in Mu from its Fertility, and ſeveral Mines found therein, the Greeks be- 
ery cue upon this Iſland the deſirable Epithet of Hhα⁰,‚ec« ta, i. e. Beata. 

ation. Wow ris remarkable for neither of theſe, eſpecially the former, be- 
ve Chun moſt parts extreamly Barren, though commonly repreſented 


Ways. The length of the Days and Nights in Cyprus, is the fame 

the Northmoſt Ports of Barbary, (of which aſter v ards) they both 

- 7 under the ſame Parallel of Latitude. 

* | 2 

1 Lang 

Oyl, Honey, Saffron, Rubarb, Colliquintida, Scammony, Turpen- 

back and White Allum, Cee. 

ous V EP; 5 

> at lall 
fü 


ia, Cryptos, Seraſtis, Macaria, and AÆroſa) 1s term'd by the Ita- 


0 There being ſeveral Lakes, and ſome Natural Salt-pits in Cyprus, 
emſelves with the Body of the Atmoſphere, do render the Air 


ommodities.] The chief Commodities of this Iſland are Silk, Cot- 


Barts 
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. Barities.] On the Eaſtern part of this Iſland, ſtands the fn 
Famagouſta, remarkable at preſent for its Modern Forrifications; 
Eterniz d in Fame for the unfortunate Valour of the Venetian, | 
1571. under the Command of Signior Bragadino, againſt the fy 
Aſſaults of Selymus the Second, with his numerous Army, condufy 
Piuli and Muſtapha. (2.) Not far from the preſent Famagouſta 
the Ruins of an Ancient City; generally eſteem'd to have beat 
call'd formerly Salamina, and afterwards Conſtantia ; which wat 
fack'd by the Jews, in the time of the Emperor Trajan, and finih 
ſtroy'd by the Saracens, in the Reign of Heracliuß. (3.) Night 
Promontory, commonly call'd, The Cape of Cats (but formerly cu 
are the Ruins of a Monaſtry of Greek Calqers, which gave the Cay 
Name from a remarkable Cuſtom to which theſe Monks were oblig, 
Their keeping a certain Number of Cats, for the hunting and de 
ing of many Serpents that infeſted thoſe Parts of the Iſland; to vl 
Exerciſe thoſe Creatures are ſaid to have been ſo nicely bred, tha 
the firſt Sound of the Bell they would give over their Game, an 
mediately return to the Convent. (4.) In the Maritime Village df 
lines, is a ruinous Greek Church, where Strangers are led into al 
obſcure Tomb, which the Modern Greeks affirm to be the Place f 
zarws ſecond Interment. (5.) Adjacent to Salines is a remark 
Lake, or Natural Salt-pit of a conſiderable Extent, whoſe Waterq 
geals into ſolid white Salt by the Power of the Sun beams. Ll 
In this Iſland is a high Hill by Ancient Olympus of Cyprus) call 
the Franks, The Mountain of the Holy Croſs ; remarkable for nothin 
wel 5 fave ſeveral Monaſtries of Greek Calozers, of the Orde 

t. Baſil. | 


Archbichopꝛicks, Nc.) Here is one Greek Archbiſhop, who « 
monly reſideth nigh to Nicoſia ; and three Biſhops, whoſe Places of 
fidence are Paphos, Larnica, and Cerines. 
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Manners.] This Iſland being inhabited by Greeks and Mabomets 
eſpecially the former, (they being far ſuperior in number to the Tu 
their reſpective Characters are already given, [page 186 and 193, 
which I remit the Reader. 25 


La J Languages here in uſe, are the Twhiſh and VulgarGn 
eſpecially the latter; but Lingua Franca is the Tongue they comm 
ſpeak with Strangers, it being underſtood and us' d by all trading Pe 
in the Levante, | | 


Gavernment.) This Iſland hath been ſubject at different time 
4 great many difl Sovereigns, particularly the Grecians, 22 
, 0 [ 
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n, once the Engliſh, (when conquer d by Richard J.) and laſtly, 


the u etians, from whom twas wreſted by the Turks, Anno 1571, under 
ations; heavy Yoak it now groaneth, and is rul'd by it's particular Baſſe, 
1] be eadinarily re ſideth at Nicoſia. 

che Nth 

_ .] See the Danubian Provinces, page 194. 
agou a, | + 4 

e ben {ſeligion.] The Inhabitants of this Iſland being Greeks and Turks, 
ch wa forcſaid) che former profeſs Chriſtianity according to the Tenets of | 
d fin Wreck Church, [which may be ſeen, page 188.] and the latter Ma- 
\ Nigh Wain, according to their Alcoran; for the principal Articles of 
erly Colt, vid. page 195. As for the Franks here ar they make Pro- 
the n of the reſpective Religions of the P rom whence they 
oblig4, M$. This iſland received the Light of the Bleſſed Goſpel in the Apo- 
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her obſervable Iſlande in the Mediterranean Sea, are 


ne, and! 
llage of SETS 
IP ; 1 Ne2ropont 8 lem. adjacent to the E. of Greece 
acc I ol Stalimene 1 Idem— 
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ome what of each of cheſe, and in their Order. Therefore, 


Negropont (formerly Eubæa and Chalcis ) is generally thought to 
Pen to — main Continent, and ſeparated therefrom by 
Earthquake. Its Soil is very fruitful, and N. Carijto is noted fot 
lent Marble, and the famous Stone Amiantos or Asbeſtos. The 
le 1{land is ſabject ar preſent to che Turks, and rul'd by a particular 
4 who has alſo the Command of Achaia, and is Admiral of the 
iſh Fleet. = | 


I. Stalimene (the Ancient Lemos, ſo famous among the Poets) is 


 ſubje& to the Great Turk; and * only for a kind 7 
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for its great plenty of Maſtick, which is yearly gathered by the Sik 
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dicinal Earth, calt'd formerly Terra Lemnia, but now Terra Sil 


cauſe yearly gathered, and put up in little Sacks, which are ſealj; 
the Grand Signior's Seal, otherways not vendible to the Merchan, 


III. Tenedo or Tenedos, an Iſland much noted of old, as being; 
cated to Apollo, and the place where the Grecians hid rhemfelve; n 
they feign'd to have loſt all hopes of raking Try. It's now in Poſt 
of the Turks, and remarkable for nothing at preſent, except its 6 
lent Mufcadine Wine, ire! 


IV. . Metellino, ſnow ſcarcely obſervable for any thing, ſave in 
cient Name of Lesbos,] which was the Birth- place of Sappho, th 
ventreſs of Sapphich Verſe. *Twas for ſome time under the Ven 
bur now the Turks, ro whom ir pays yearly the Sum of 1800 


V. Scio, alias Chios, is an Iſland of much requeſt among the ! 


Boſtangi's, or Gatdeners, for the uſe of the Seraglio; twas lately 
by the Venetians, who poſſeſs d it but a ſhort time. 


VE. Sdelle is alſo in the Hands of the Turk, and famous for nothin 
preſent, ſave only its ancient (now corrupted) Name of Delis, 
ſome ſtately Ruins of Apol's Temple ſtill viſible, with thoſe of 1 
Theatre, and a Marble Portico. 


VII. Samo. There's ſcarce any Iſland in the Archipelago more 
quently menrion'd by the Ancienrs than this of Samo, formerly $ 
It went alſo by the Names of Parthenia, Anthemoſa, Melamptylos, Dy 
Cypariſſa, and ſeveral others. Tis now ſubject ro the Turk, and! 
reaſon to boaſt of nothing ſo much, as having been the Birth · pla 
that famous Philoſopher Pythagoras. 


VIII. Lang», formerly known by the Name of Co, Coa, or C05, 
remarkable of old for the Temple of Aiſculapius, and being the l 
Place of the renowned Hippocrates and Apelles. It belong'd to 
Knights of Rhodes, but now to the Turks, "73 


IX. Rhodes, This Iſland is famous all the World over, fr! 
huge Brazen Coloſſus of the Sun, formerly here erected, and deſen 
Iv reckon'd one of the World's Wonders. The Inhabicanrs were! 
wiſe ſo famous for their skill in Navigatin, that for ſome Ages | 
were Sovereigns of theſe Seas, and made fo juſt and excellent Lai 
Maritime Affairs, as were afterwards efteem'd worthy of being in 
paced in the Roman Pandects. This Iſland (after che lols of j# 
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4 St. John d Acre) was taken from the Saracens by the Hypitallers, 
hrs of St. John, Anno 1309. who continued Maſters of it till 
when Solyman II. Conquer'd it by the Treachery of Amurath, a 
were, Since which time it hath own'd the Grand Signior for its 
rign, and is now rul'd by a particular Baſſa, ſent chither from the 
an Port. 1 | 


Cerigs (the Cythera of the Ancients) being a conſiderable Iſland, 
ited by Greeks, and ſubject to the Republick of Venice, is govern'd 
Noble Venetian, in Quality of a Proveditor, who is renew'd every 


ave is WY Years. This Iſle producerh ſome excellent Wine, but in no great 
pho, tefWcicy. It's alſo ſtockt with ſtore of good Veniſon, and a competen- 
e Ven Corn and Oyl, ſufficient for irs number of Inhabitants. The 

18009: here reſiding, have the greater Veneration for this Place, upon 


chunt of a Vulgar Opinion now current among em, which is, that 
thn the Divine began here to write his Apocalypſe. 


Zan (formerly Zacynthus ) is another Iſland belonging to the Le- 
5, and one of the richeſt in the Streights, abounding with Wine 
dyl, bur moſtly noted for Currants, of which there is ſuch plenty 
many Ships are yearly fraughted with them for divers Ports of 
And ſuch Advantage is that Currant-Trade to the Republick 
ce, that the Profits izdounding from thence, do ſerve (accord- 
the Teſtimony of a late Traveller) to defray che Charges of 
enet ian Fleet. In this Iſland are ſeveral remarkable Fountains, out 
hich there bubbles up a pitchy Subſtance in great quantities. In 


more Whlonaſtery of Sana Maria de le Croce, is the Tomb of A. T. Cicero 
rly „ Terentia, his Wife, with two ſeveral Inſcriptions (one for him, 
los, De other for her) found upon a Stone, which, ſome time ago, 
, and dug out of the Ground, nigh the Place of the aforeſaid Tomb, 
ch- pu inhabitants (reckoning both Greeks and Jews) amount to about 20 


5000, and are govern d by a Noble Venetian, ſent thicher with full 
r froni the Senate, 


II. Cephatonia (or old Melena, Taphos, or Teleboa,) is likeways 
r the State of Venice, and chiefly abounds in dry Raiſins, (which 
Yenetians turn to good Advantage) and excellent Wines, eſpeciall 
Muſcadels, which many call by the Name of Lake Sherry. It hark 
articular Proveditor, who Government laſteth thirty two Months. 
Iſland was beſtow'd upon the Republick of Venice, Anno 1224. by 
then Lord thereof, but maſter'd by the Turks in 1479, and poi- 
I by them till 1499. when driven thence by the Venetians, who re» 
(dit with Chriſtians, and afterwards fortifying the ſame againſt fu- 
lavaſions, have hitherto continued Maſters thereof, 
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Laftly, Corfu (formerly Corcyra ). is bleſs d with a very-healthfy 
and fruitful Soil for Wine and Oyl, but not for Corn, of which th 
habiranrs are ſupply'd from the Continent. It belongs to the Ren 
of Venice, and is 8 term'd, The Port of the Gulf, and B 
Italy. The Government thereof is lodg d in Six Noble Venetian, 
Power laſteth for the ſpace of Two Years. The Firſt of theſe 
Men hath the Title of Baily. The Second, of Proveditor and G 
The Third and Fourth, of Counſellors. The Fifth, of Great Captain 
the Sixth, of Caſtelan, or Governor of the Caſtle de la Campana 
old Town. The Greeks are very numerous in this Iſland, and l 
Vicar-General, whom they ſtile Proto-papa. In the Time of Sohm 
no leſs than 25000 Turks did land in Corfu, under the Command d 
Famous Barbaroſſa; yet ſuch was the Conduct of the wiſe Vent 
that they forc'd him to make a ſhameful Retreat. | 


To ſpeak more particularly of.cach of theſe Iſlands, and many oi 
reducible to the two Claſſes of Cyclades and Sporades, would far fi 
our defigned Brevity. Conclude we therefore tkis tedious Settion 
the following Advertiſement. That, whereas in treating of Iſlands 

we tock leave of the Continent of Europe ) I eſteem d it moſt meth 
cal, to bring all thoſe in the Mediterranean Sea, under the Title d 
ropean Iſlands ; yet the Reader is hereby deſir d to take notice, that 
em are not uſually reckon d as ſuch; the Iſle of Malta being gend 
accounted an African; and Cyprus with Rhodes among the Aſiatid 
are alſo ſeveral others on the Coaſt of Natolia. 


And ſo much for Europe and the European Iſtands. Now followetly 
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To theſe add the Aſſaticſt andi. 


Of all which in Order. Therefore, 
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vaſt Extent from South to North; the Southmoſt Parts thereof ha 
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Conceming Tartary. 
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Name. ] Arta the greateſt part whereof is reckon d the d 

Aſiatica of the Ancients; and now Bounded am! 
Faſt yy part of the Main Ocean; on the Weft by Muſcovia ; on 
North by the Tartarian Ocean; and on the South by China and In 
is term'd by the Italians and Spaniards, Tartaria; by the Fen, 
Tartarie ; by the Germans, Tartarigen; and by the Engliſh, Tatd 
fo call'd from Tartar or Tatar, a River of that Country, which is 
ro empty it ſelf into the vaſt Northern Ocean. But others chu: 
ther to derive the Name from Tatar or Totar, which in the Sj! 
Language figniferh a Remnant, imagining that the Tartars are the 
mainders of thoſe Hraelites, who were carried by Salmanaſſer | 
Media, It's term d Tartary the Great, to diſtinguiſh it ſrom the L 
in Europe, 32 


| Air.) The Air of this Country is very different, by reafon d 


rhe ſame Latitude with the middle Provinces of Spain, and 
Northmoſt reaching beyond the Arctick Polar Circle. What its 
Extent from Eaſt ro Weſt may be, is not certainly known 25 
only this we will affirm in General, that tis much leſs than _ 

, . upp 
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xd, if the Account given us by a late judicious Miſſionary (who 
I'd from Moſcovy to China, and mark'd the ſeveral Stages) ſhall be 
| afrerwards to hold true. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Tar- 


is part of the vaſt Pacifick Ocean, as alfo the Countries of Chili, 
guay and Terra Mage lanica. | | 


il;] This vaſt Country towards the North (it lying in the 6th, 7th. 
2 toth, 11th, wet (xc. North Climate) is extremel , 
every where encumber'd with unwholſom Matfiſhes, and uninha- 
Mountains; but in the Southern Parts, the gi is indifferently 

illage and Grazing, 2 the latter; and towards the Eaſt tis 
ted to be abundantly fertil in Corn, (where duly manur d) and ſe- 
ſorts of Herbs, eſpecially Rhubarb. The longeſt Day in the North- 
parts is about two Months, (the Sun not Setting for that time when 
the Summer Solſtice) the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt, is about 
Hours and Three Quarters, and the Nights proportionably. 


v. 1s \ 


S. 154 


mmodities.] The chief Commodities of this Country, are Sabl 
ns 0. Camlets, Flax, Musk, Cinnamon, and vaſt Quantities of 
rb, Exc. 


rities.] In lieu of the Rarities of this barbarous and little fre- 
ed Country, we may mention that prodigious Wall dividing Tar- 
rom China, erected by the Chineſes, to hinder the frequent Incur- 
of their unwelcome Neighbours, the Tartars ; 'rwas common! 


the Mrd Three hundred German Leagues in length, Thirty Cubits hi 

ed t Places, and Twelve in breadth. The time of its building is 
4 ; 01 iced to be about Two hundred Years before the Incarnation of our 
and 188 Saviour, By our lateſt Relations of the State and Nature of this 
Fend, we find that ſome remarkable Vulcano's are to be ſeen in the 
, Tai and Eaſtern Parts thereof. ; 
1Ch 15 . | 

 chul: 


he Sj 
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chbiſhpicks, &c.] Archbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks, Univerſities, in 
ountry 3 none. | | | | | 


anners.] The Tartars are a People of a ſwarthy Complexion, 
Bodies, and middle Stature. The generality of em are Perſons 
ad Faces, hollow Eyes, thin Bends, thick Lips, flat Noſes, and 
Ountenances. In Behaviour they're very Rude and Barbarous ; 
only devouring the Fleſh of cheir Enemies, and drinking their 
, lo ſoon as they are in their Power. Their ordinary Food is 


on of 
eof ha 


and fein, which they greedily tear and eat up like ſo many Ravenous 
at it es. Their manner of living is commonly in Tents in the open 
n 25 which they remæve from place to place, according ta the 9 
Comm 
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of the Year, and conveniency of Grazing: Many of em mak: 
lent Soldiers, being not only willing and able to endyre great Fg 

but alſo very dexterous and daring in time of Engagement. 
ow ſeem many times to fly before their Enemies, they'll une: 
ly fend back a dread ful Shower of Arrows in the Faces of their pu 
and frequently turning about, do give them a violent Charge, x 
without the leaſt Diſorder. When their great Cham dies, tis rey 
That many of his chief Officers are immediately killd, and He. 
with him; that they may alſo attend him (as they imagine) in thee 
World, according to their reſpective Poſts here. 


| Jrhe Language us d by the Aſiatick Tartars, is ns 
different from the Tartareſque, ſpoken by thoſe of Crim Tartan, ( 


cimen of which is already given in Europe) and both have a grex 
nity with the Turkiſh. 2h | 


. Government.) The vaſt Body of Tartary is ſaid to be ſubjeht 
veral Princes, who are wholly accountable (in their Government) 
Sovereign, who is commonly term'd the Great Cham, whoſe Goren 
is moſt Tyrannical, and Crown Hereditary. The Lives and Gn 
his People are altogether in his Power. His Subjects ſtile him ti 
and Shadow of the Immortal God, and render him a kind of Adai 
never ſpeaking unto him Face to face, but falling down upon thei 
with their Faces towards the Ground. He looks upon himſclt 
Monarch of the whole World; and from that vain Opinion, 
ported to cauſe his Trumpets to found every Day after Dinner; 
tending thereby to give leave to all other Kings and Princes d 
Earth to Dine. For the better management of Publick Affairs, bel 
to appoint Two Councils, each conſiſting of Twelve Perſons, (the; 
and beſt experienced of any that he can pitch upon) of wild 
doth conſtantly attend the Affairs of State, and the other the 
relate to the War, Yet after all, there be many Things related 
mighty Cham, which (though hitherto current) are lookt upon 
judicious Perſons as Narratives that have a near Affinity unto the. 
Aurea of the Roman Church. 


2 — — 5 
7 


— 
— we 


Arms. The moſt recciv'd Opinion about the Arms of the Cn 
is, that (as Emperor of Tartary) he bears, Or, an Owl Sable. Bit 
as King of China, ſee the following Section. 


Religion.] The Inhabitants of this Country are partly 
partly Mahometan, and partly Chriſtian. Paganiſm doth chietly| 
iu the Norchmoſt Parts, the People being generally groſs Idas 
thgſe Places, In che Southern Provinces they're (for the mol 
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rers of Mahomet's Doctrine, eſpecially ſince the Year 1246. And 
ds the Caſpian Sea are found a conſiderable Number of Jews, 
ht by ſome to be the Off-ſpring of the Ten Tribes, led away 
e by Salmanaſſer. Thoſe of the Chriſtian Religion ( over- 
of late by Neſtorianiſm_) are ſcatrer'd up and down in ſeveral 
of this vaſt Country, but moſt numerous in Cathay, and the City 
mbalu. The Chriſtian Faith was firſt planted in this Country, (as 
erally beliey'd) by the Labours of St. Andrew and St. Philip, Two 
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Concerning China. 5 
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China contains Sixteen Provinces. 


CLeaotun YT {f Leagyang 2 | 
— RY | Chinan —— 6 hs - 
-6 Northe Peking | Idem aliter Xuntien— UFA 
2 — een ja 
Honau Kaijung 
CAenſt ——— * Sigan — : 
. — wk | 
= Nanb ing Sd. alit. K iangnan 0 
m Chekiang —— 92 7 Haugchew IC 
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Huquang Unchang 
LroSouth5 Quantung —— | _— — * 
Suchuen Chingtu 
Queicheu —— Queiyang 
Quan ſi Quilim 
C 7unnan 3 «© lidem J 


Name. ] 62 [reckon'd by moſt Geographers the Country of! 

ancient Sine mentioned by Ptolomy; and now Bout 
on the Eaſt by the Chineſian Ocean, on the Welt by part of! 
on the North by part of Tartary, and on the South by part of! 
Oriental Ocean] is term'd by the French, la Chine, and by the Tall 
Spaniards, Germans and Engliſh, China; ſo call'd (according d 
beſt Conjecture) from one of its Ancient Monarchs, nam'd Cina. 
is ſaid to have liv'd about Fifty Years before the Nativity of our Bid 
Saviour. Many other Names it hath had fince that time; for whet 
Government falls from one Family to another, the firſt Prince of! 
Name is faid to give a new Name to the whole Country ; the latel 
which Modern Names, are Tamin, iignifying the Kingdom of . 
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and Chuinque, i. e. The kingdom of the Middle; the Chineſes 
zining that the Earth is Square, and that their Country is ſituated 
ty in the middle of it. 


lir.] The Air of this Country is generally very Temperate, fave only 
ards the North, where tis ſometimes intolerably Cold, and that be- 
e of ſeveral Mountains of a prodigious height, whoſe Tops are ordi- 
ly cover'd with Snow. The oppaſite Place to China is the South 
of Braſil together with the Eaſt of Paraguay. | 


Par 


doil.] This Country (it lying in the 4th, sth, 6th North Climate) 
br the moſt part of a very rich and fertil Soil, infomuch that its In- 
jtants in ſeveral Places, are ſaid to have Two, and ſometimes Three 
veſts in a Year. It abounds with Corn, Wine and all kinds of Fruits. 
Lakes and Rivers are very well furniſhe with Fiſh, and ſome afford 
ous kinds of Pearls and Bezoar of great Value. Irs Mountains are 
ly lind with ſeveral Mines of Gold and Silver. Its Plains are extraor- 
ry fic tor Paſturage. And its pleaſant Foreſts are every where ſtor'd 

all ſorts of Veniſon. In a word, the whole Country in general is 
md one of the beſt in the World. The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt 
sis about 14 Hours and 3 quarters, the ſhorteſt in the Sc uthmoſt is 
t 10 Hours and 3 quarters, and the Nights proportionable, 


ommodities. ] The Commodities of this Country are Gold, Silver, 
jous Stone, Quickſilver, Porcelline Diſhes, Silks, Cottons, Rhubarb, 


ar, Camphire, Musk, Ginger, China-Wood, Cc. 


Rarities, ] Peculiar to this Country, is a ſhort Tree, with a round 
l, and very thick, which in reſpect of its Fruit may bear the Name 
he Tallow-Tree ; for at a certain Seaſon of the Year tis full of Fruit 
aining divers Kernels about the bigneſs of a ſmall Nut, which Ker- 
have all the Qualities of Tallow, being the very fame, both as to 
dur, Smell and Confiſtency, and by mixing 4 lirtle Oyl with them, 
make as 6550 burning Candles as Europeans uſually make of pure 


OE. u 


J 


try 0 Wow ic ſel C2.) Here is a large Mountain full of terrible Caverns, 
Baue of which is a Lake of ſuch a Nature, that if a Scone be thrown 
of ir, preſently there's heard a hideous Noiſe as of a oh * Clap of 
rt of Hinder, and 3 there ariſeth a groſs Miſt, which immediately 
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les into Water. (z.) In the City of Peking is a prodigious big 
> Weighing 120000 Pounds, ſurpaſſing the noted Bell of Erfwd in 
r Saxony, by 94600 Pounds: In Dimenſion tis Eleven Foot Dia- 
er and Twelve high. (4.) In Nanking is another of Eleven Foot 
„and Seven in Diameter, and weighing 50000 Pounds, which alſo 
fſerh the Bell of Erfurd, (weighing only 23400 Pounds, yet hi- 
o ſuppos d the greateſt in the ou by Ame I double its W. 
* 112 5- 


/ 
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C5.) In China are ſeveral Vulcano's (particularly that Mountain 
Lincſung) which vomits out Fire and Afhes ſo furiouſly, as freq 
to raiſe ſome hideous Tempeſts in the Air. C6.) Here are ſome} 
whoſe Waters are cold at the top, but warm beneath; as alſo ſy 
remarkable Fountains which ſend forth ſo hot a Steam, that 9e 
uſually boil Meat over them, ( 7.) In this Country are ſeveral Lale 
markable for changing Copper into Tron, or making it juſt of the nc! 
reſemblance; as alſo for caufing Storms when any thing is throm 
them. (8. In the Iſland Hainan there is ſaid to be Water (unc 
whether in Lake, River or Fountain) of ſuch a ſtrange Quality, t 

ißes ſome ſort of Fiſhes when they unfortunately chance to enter 
E 9.) Many are thofe Triumphal Arches (to be ſeen in moſt d 

noted Cities of this Empire) erected in Honour of ſuch Perſons 2 
either done ſome ſignal pieces of Service to the State, or have been 
{penn in their times for their ſingular Knowledge. C10.) In 

untry are ſeveral remarkable Bridges, particularly that over a Riverd 
 Saffrany, which reaches from one Mountain to another, being Four! 

dred Cubits long, and Five hundred high, and all bur One 4 
whence tis call'd by Travellers Pons volang. Here likewiſe is an 
of Six hundred and ſixty Perches in length, and one and a half bn 
ſtanding upon Three hundred Pillars without any Arches. Laſtly, Ind 
are many very obſervable Plants, Animals and Foſſils, eſpeciall 
laſt, among which is the Asbeſtos. But for a particular Account of 
vide Kircherus's China Illuſtrata, 


Irchbiſhop:icks.] Archbiſpopricks, Biſhopricks, Univerſities, 

. hardly to be expected here; however, this Country (according w 
Teſtimony of Popiſh Miſſionaries) is furniſnt with ſome of theſe, I 
Nanquin and Macao, having each of em a particular Bi op nominate 

the King of Portugal, and the other Provinces are under the Juriſdil 

of Three Apoſtolical Vicars. Under which Ecclefiaſtical Supen 

there are (by their Relations) above Two hundred Churches or Pr 

Chapels dedicated to the True God, | 


Manners.] The Chinois [Perſons for the moſt part of a fait d 
Can ſnort Noſed, black Eved, and of very thin ee are fl 
overs of Sciences, and generally efteem'd a very ingenious fort off 
ple. They're faid to have had the Uſe of Printing, Gun-powde! 
the Mariner's Compaſs, long before any of em was known in E 
But fox want of due Improvement, theſe uſeful Inventions hare 
turn'd io near ſo good an Account among them as in Ewrope. DN 
of em are indeed conſiderable Proficients in ſeveral Parts of the Mi 
maticks, eſpecially Arithmetick, Geometry, and Aſtronomy ; and {00 
ceited are they of their own Knowledge in theſe things; and ſo n 
are their Thoughts of others, that tis generally reported of bom Z 
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tain Wing of themſelves) they commonly ſay, That they have Two Eyes, 

fre pen Ono, and the reſt of the World none at all. They who 

ome apply themſelves to the Study of Sciences, and make ſuch Profi- 

Iſo ſe in them, as to become Doctors to others, are diſtinguiſh'd by their 

hat Mails, ſuffering em ſometimes to grow as long as their Fingers, that 
eſteem'd a ſingular Characteriſtick of a profound Scholar, and a 

o the acing Mark between them and Mechanicks. 

rom 

(und nguage.] The Language of the Chinois is extremely difficult to be 

ty, Md by Strangers, and differeth from all others, both as to its Na- 

enter ronunciation, and way of Writing. ( 1.) Its Nature. They uſe 


habet, as Europeans do, and are aſtoniſh'd to hear that by Twenty 
etters we can expreſs our Thoughts, and fill Libraries with Books, 

of an Alphaber they formerly us'd megly 2. rare ſetting down 
ages of things for the things themſelves ; but this being extremely 
js, and likeways defective, (there being no ſuch Reſemblances of 
\bſtrats) they then made Characters to ſignify Words, numbring 
according to the number of Words they needed to expreſs their 
which Characters ariſe to ſuch a prodigious multitude, that not 
rangers, but even the Natives themſelves, find it a very difficult 
to acquire an intimate acquaintance with them all. (2._) Its 
nciation. Although all the Original Terms of this Tongue are only 
hundred and thirty three, yer ſuch is their peculiar way of pro- 
ing them, that the ſame Term admits of various and even contrary 
cations, according to the various Accent in pronouncing of it. 


9 Ind 
ectall 
unt of! 


ſities, f cheſe Accents there are Five applicable ro every Term, which 
ling oncly augments the difficulty of either ſpeaking or underſtanding 
fe, Mongue to perfection; beſides, the Pronunciation thereof is ac- 
mina nied with ſuch variety of Motions of the Hand, that a mute 


can ſpeak almoſt intelligibly by his Fingers. And as to the 
er of Writing, they differ from all other Nations, for whereas Chri- 
write from the Left Hand to the Right, and the Jews from the 
to the Left, they uſually make their Lines from the top of the Page 
to the bottom. | 


uriſdid 
Supent 
or Pr 


fair d 


are oWvernment,) This great Kingdom was formerly under its own 
ort of lar King or Emperor, but of late over-run and conquer'd by 
owder 


artars, to whom it's ar preſent ſubje&, acknowledging due Alle- 
| to the Great Cham, whoſe Government is as Defforical as any 
hae Oriental Monarchs; for he hath full Power over the Lives of 
e. Di@pvjetts, the Princes of the Blood not excepted. His bare Word is 
he Mal", and his Commands admit of no delay nor negle&. He is ſel- 
d ſo een, and never 1 wich, but upon the Knees, Upon his 
do bed he may chooſe his Succeffor out of what Family he pleaſeth. 
oy ee detter managing the great Affairs of this mighty ws 


in E 
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aſſiſted by two Sovereign Councils; one Extraordinary, com 
Princes of the Blood only; and the other Ordinary, which bel 
Princes doth conſiſt of ſeveral Miniſters of State, call'd Cola; 
over and above theſe two Councils, there are at Pekin fix 9 
Courts, whoſe Authority extend over all the Empire, and v 
em belong different Matters; viz. (I.) Is that Court call 
which preſides over all the Mandarins, and confers upon, or tie 
them their Offices. C2.) Houpou, which looks after the Publid 
ſury, and takes care of raiſing che Taxes. ( 3.) Lipon, whichy 
into Ancient Cuſtoms; and to it is committed the Care of N 
Sciences. and Foreign Affairs. (4. ) Pimpou, which hath ch 
the Soldiery, and other Officers. ('5._) Himpou, which enqun 
paſſes Sentence in all Criminal Matters. Laſtly, Compou, which 
after all Publick Buildings, as the Emperor's Palaces, and ſud 
In each of theſe Courts the Emperor hath one who may be i: 
Private Cenſor ; it being his buſineſs to obſerve all that paſſeth, 
acquaint him faithfully therewith, which makes all Perſons it 
tious in their Actions. Over each Province is appointed a Vig 
and under him a great many Publick Officers. To ſhun Opprel 
the Subject by theſe various Miniſters, the Emperor before the Ti 
Conqueſt, had a certain Number of fecrer Spies, in every Pn 
to have a watchful Eye upon the Actions of every publick Offer 
upon any viſible Act of Injuſtice in diſcharge of his Office, the 
to produce their Commiſſion, and by virtue thereof did ſeize 
Officer, though ct the higheſt Station: but this is laid aſide, thil 
ſons having mightily abus d their Power. Let in lieu theres, 
ſtill retain one Cuſtom which is certainly very ſingular, viz, 
every vice - Roy and Publick Officer is bound to take a Note of hi 
Miſcarriages in the Management of Publick Affairs from time 1 
and humbly acknowledging the ſame, is bound to ſend them in 
to Court. Which Task is undoubtedly very irkſome on one ha 
duly perform d; but yet more dangerous on the other, if wholly 
fed. Very remarkable are Three Maxims of State carefully obſen 
the Chineſian Emperors, viz. (I.) Never to give any Mandarin! 
lick Office in his Narive Province, leſt being of a mean Deſcent, it 
contribute to his Diſparagement; or being well Deſcended and l 
he ſhould thereby grow too Powerful. (2.) To retain at Co 
Children of the Mandarins imploy d in Publick Offices, and that! 
pretence of giving them good Education, but tis in effect as Hl 
leſt their Fathers ſhould chance to forget their Duty to the Ex 
Laſtly, Never to ſell any Publick Office, but to confer the ſame ac 
ro Perſons Merits, | | 


Arms.) The Great Cham, as King of China, is ſaid n 
for Enſigns Armorial, Argent, Three Black-a-moor's Head | 
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Front, their buſt veſted Gules, but (according to others) two 


Ca 
— . Wgion.] The prevailing Religion in China, is Paganiſm or groſs 
- call; and in ſome Parts che Doctrine of Mahomet is entertain d. 


ſeveral Idols to whom the Chineſes pay their Devotions, there 
p of chief Note, viz. One in Form of a Dragon, whom the Em- 
ich his Mandarins do religiouſly worſhip, proſtrating themſelves 

y before it, and burning Incenſe unto ir. The other is call'd 
e, ſet up (as is conjectur d) in favour of one of their own Na- 
ho is thought to have flourifh'd about a Thouſand Years before 
fſed Saviour, and for his wonderful Parts and Actions was eſteem d 
of being Deifi'd at his Death. They look upon him as the Sa- 


enquiry 
which 


1 f the World, and that he was ſent to teach the Way of Salvation, 
alſeh Ne an Atonement for the Sins of Men. They mightily prize ſome 
ſons recepts which they pretend he left, and which the Bonzes (or 


do frequently inculcate upon the Minds of the People. To this 
e erected many Temples, and he's worſhipped not only under 
pe of a Man, but in the Perſon of a real Man, who, they ſay, 
es, being upheld in that vain Opinion by the Lamas, or Tarta- 
jeſts) who upon the Death of that Immortal Man, take due care 
Egypt ian Prieſts did their Apis | to put one of their own number 
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2 þ dom, and that of the ſame Features and Proportion, or as near 
L. al bly they can. The Chineſes have a mighty Spur to be cautious in 
heren Actions from an Opinion univerſally recetv'd among them, viz. 


e Souls of their deceaſed Friends are always (at leaſt frequently) 
with them, and narrowly viewing their Deportment. If we 
lieve the Writings of ſome late French Miſſionaries, Chriſtianity 
xtain'd conſiderable footing of late in this Country, eſpecially in 
vince of Nankin, and that the preſent Emperor hach allow'd of 


„ Wh 
e of hi 
time 1 
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holly e by a Publick Edict throughout all the Empire. The firſt Plan- 
v obſen df Chriſtianity in this part of the World, was undertaken (accor- 
ini ommon belief) by St. Thomas, or ſome of his Diſciples. Which 


115 confirm d by an Ancient Breviary of the Indian Churches, c:0- 
thele Words, Per D. Thomam Regnum Czluwum wvolavit & 4/cen- 
| INdS. | N 
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SECT. IL 
Concerning India. 2 
d. m. 2 oth N w nt 
* 92 00 U n from N. W. vil / 
g | berneen 3? ” wie 5 i about 1680 Mie, Wt 
S o8 12 ] Breadrh from N. to 5, of 
5 between 40 0 a 2 bout 1690 Miles. 
India ¶ viz. all between china and Perſia] comprehendz 
The Great Mogul's Em- ( Delli — J Cldem,in the pp! 
pire containing many < Agra — — Idem 5 Land. t 
little Kingdoms, but] Cambaia Idem \ on the 
chiefly thoſe of Bergala ——— Idem 5 Coaſt 
Peninſula Indie intra _ 5 1 North 
Gangem,containing th Biſnagar '—— E Idem in the ni 
Kingdoms of nas 8 ö 
| { Malabar ——— 7% } Calicute South 
—＋ 
Peg wo Idem\ 
Peninſula India extra } Tunquin ——— | Idem 
Gangem, containing the Cochinchin - Idem from 
Kingdoms of Martaban Idem f & 
Liam 8 Siam | | Idem r, 
Malacca _ dem e 


India, | viz. all between Perſia and China] comprehen 
aforeſaid) many diſtinct and conſiderable Kingdoms; 
reducible to Three great Diviſions above- mention d, to wit, the / 
Empire, and the Two Peninſula's of India, one within, and che. 
without the Ganges. Of all which ſeparately and in their 
Therefore, 


T. IS vaſt Complex Body, confider'd here under the Ti 
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$ 1. The Mogul's Empire. 


e. THIS Country [Bounded on the Eaſt by China; on the 

' Weſt by Perſia; on the North by part of Tartary; and 
 Sourh by the Gulf of Bengal] is a great part of the Modern and 
nt India, remarkable in the Hiftory of Alexander the Great, and 
| India from the River Indus, but now the Mogul's Empire, as being 
t unto that mighty Kaſtern Monarch, commonly known by the 
of the Great Mogul. 1 | 


Miles 
10 5 


r.] In the Northern parts of this Empire, the Air is ſaid to be 
ely cold and piercing about the time of the Sun's greateſt Sou- 
Declination; but in the Southern Provinces much more temperate. 

ppoſite Place of the Globe to the Mogul's Empire, is thar part of 

ſt Pacifick Ocean between 270 and 310 Degrees of Longitude, with 

d 39 Degrees of South Latitude. | 


il. | The Soil of this vaſt Country (it lying in the zd and qth 
Climate) is extraordinary barren in ſeveral Parts, being encum- 
with formidable dry ſandy Mountains, bur elſewhere very plen- 
eſpecially in Cotton, Miller, Rice, and moſt ſorts of Fruits. 
engeh of the Days and Nights in this Country is the ſame as in 
—_ of China, they both lying under the fame Parallels of 


+, 


mmodities.] The chief Commodities of this Country, are Aloes; 


8 8 Rhubarb, Wormſeeds, Civits, Indigo, Laique, Borax, Ogium, 
r, Myrabolans, Sal-Armoniac, Silk, Cottons, Callicoes, Sattins, 
es, Carpets, Metals, Porcelline Earth, and moſt ſorts of Spi- 
Co ; 


rities. ] In ſeveral Parts of the Mogul's Empire, particularly the 
om of Cambaia, are divers noted Vulcano's, which ufually ſmoke, 
metimes break out in terrible Eruptions of Fire and Sulphurious 
In and about the Imperial City of Agra, are the ſplendid Se- 
es of the Royal Family of the Moguls ; particularly that glorious ' 
ent of the Empreſs ro Cha-Gehan, erected nigh ro the Grand 
» which is reported to be a very ſtately Structure, and of fo vaſt 
eſs, that Twenty thouſand Artificers were imploy'd in erecting 
or the ſpace of Twenty two Years. But what moſtly deſerves ' 
pard, in the whole Kingdom of Indoſtan, is that Rich and Glori- 
hrone in the Palace of Agra, on which the Great Mogul doth 
appear during the Feſtival of his Birth Day, where he * 
M m © 
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the Compliments and Preſents of the Grandees, after the Yearly g 
mony of weighing his Perſon is over. This ſtately Throne ( y 
among Travellers in theſe Parts) is ſaid to ſtand upon Feet an} 
over- laid with enamell'd Gold, and adorn'd with ſeveral large Dian 
Rubies, and other precious Stones. The Canopy over the Throne 
thick wich curious Diamonds, and ſurrounded with a Fringe off 
Above the Canopy is the lively Effigies of a Peacock, whoſe Tail ſpy 
with blew Saphires, and other Stones of different Colours ; his By 
of enamell'd Gold fer with Jewels, and on his Breaſt is a large h 
from which hangs a Pearl as big as an ordinary Pear. On both fides a 
Throne are Two Umbrella's of curious Red Velvet, richly embroig 
with Gold, and encompaſs'd with a Fringe of Pearl; the very $ 
whereof are alſo cover'd with Pearls, Rubies, and Diamonds, ( 
againſt the Emperor's Seat is a choice Jewel with a hole bor d rhroug 
at which hangs a prodigious big Diamond, with many Rubies and 
ralds round about it. Theſe and ſeveral others not here ment 
are the coſtly Ornaments of this Indian Throne, which (if all relax 
it be true) cannot be match'd by any other Monarch upon the Fa 
the whole Earth. 


U Irchbihopzicks, &c.] Archbiſbopricks, Biſhopricks, Drina 


Manners. ] The Inhabitants of the various Parts of this vaſt En 
are Perſons of various Tempers and Cuſtoms. What thoſe of the l 
Provinces are, is not very certain, (our Intelligence of em beig 

very ſlender) bur the People of the Southern or Maritime Places d 
Mogul's Dominions, are Perſons (for the moſt part) very tall of Sn 
ſtrong of Body, and in Complexion inclining ſomewhar to that d 

Negroes. In Behaviour, Civil; in their Dealings, pretty Juſt ; and! 
of the Mechanical ſort prove wonderful Ingenious. 


Language.] Both here, and in the Two Peninſula's hereafter! 
tion'd, are various Languages, and theſe again divided into diſt 
Dialects; bur the Arabick is till usd in their Religious Ol 
Among the ſfeyeral Languages ſpoken in the Mogul's Dominions 
Gazarate Tongue is reckon'd the chief, and is moſtly us d in the! 
doms of Cambaya and Bengala; but the Perſian is ſaid to be the 
guage of the Court. | 
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Government. This vaſt Body comprehends 4 great many ( 
doms, ſome ot which are free, tome ſubject to others, and md 
em Triburary to one Sovereign, namely the Great Mogul, whole 
vernment is moſt N tor he hath both the Purſes and be 
of his Subjects wholly at his diſpoſal, and is Lord of all, being if 
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Man's Eſtate. His Imperial Seat is ordinarily at Agra, which is a 
Rich and Populous City, lying in the Province of the ſame Name, 
the Metropolis of rhe whole Empire. If he allows paternal Inhe- 


early f 
b (ſo (1 


* e any where, the ſame is revokable at his Pleaſure. His bare 
Brom is the Law, and his Word a final Deciſion of all Controverſies, 
ve of ian Diadem is not entail'd by Primogeniture on the Sons, but 
Fail uber raviſnt by force, or carry'd by craft, of ſuch who ſtand in Com- 
his on for it; he generally ſucceeding ro the Throne, who hath moſtly 
large os che Favour and Aſſiſtance of the Omrahs and Nabobs, with other 
ſides oP4ces ar Court; and upon his Inſtalment therein, he commonly ſa- 


eth all his Rivals and neareſt Relations, reckoning his Throne to be 
ottering, unleſs its Foundations be laid in the Blood of ſuch per- 

His Revenue is indeed fo vaſt, that a bare Relation would ſeem 
dible ; but proportionably to the ſame, are his neceſſary ways of 
oying it; for to awe the prodigious multirude of People within 
aſt exrent of his Dominions, he's oblig'd ro keep in daily Pay, ma- 
egions of Soldiers; otherways twere impoſſible to command the 
lent Rajahs, who (as it is) do frequently make Inſurrections, and 
cb his Government. 


rms.) The Enſigns Armorial of the Great Mogul, are ſaid to be 
t, Seme with Beſants, Or. As for particular Coats of Arms, pe- 
rto private Perſons, as in Europe, here are none; no Man within 
Mogul's Dominions being Hereditary, either to his Eſtate or Ho- 
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4 9 ligion, ] The Inhabitants of this Country are moſtly Pagan; and 


to Paganiſm the Religion of Mahomet prevails ; 16 _ chiefly em- 
d according to the Commentaries of Morts Haly. Of the Pagans, 
are various Sects and Orders among them; particularly the Banians, 
Perſees and Faquirs. (1.) The Banians, who believe a ue)suluy a 
or Tranſmigration of Souls, and thereupon do uſually build Hoſpi- 
or Beaſts, and will upon no account deprive any Creature of Lite, 
hereby they diſlodge (as they Imagine) the Soul of ſome departed 
jd. But of all living Creatures they have the greateſt Veneration 
he Cow, to whom they pay a ſolemn Addreſs every Morning; and 
certain time of the Year they drink the Stale of that worſhipful 
il; believing ir hath a. fingular Quality to purify all their Defile- 
8. Beſide their conſtant Abſtinence from the Food of any Animal, 
frequently refrain from all eatables till Night. Of theſe Banians 
are reckon'd in India about Twenty four different Caſts or 


— (a.) Perſees, j e Poſterity of the Ancient Perſians) who wor- 
whole che Element of Fire; for which reaſon they re alſo call'd Gaures, 
and eel orſhippers of Fire. Beſides the Fire, they have a great Vene- 


I for the Cock, To kill the one, or extinguiſh the other, is cſteem'd 
Mmas -** by 
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by them a Crime unpardonable. Their High Prieſt is call'd Dy 
and their ordinary Prieſts Daroos or Harboods, Laſtly, the by 
(a kind of Religious Monks) who live very auſtere Lives, being 
given to faſting, and ſeveral Acts of Mortification; and ſome (as ay 
tary Penance) make ſolemn Vows of keeping their Hands claſp i 
their Heads; others hold one (and ſome both Arms) ſtretcht outy 
Air; and a thoufand ſuch ridiculous Poſtures, and all during 
Which Vows once made, they ſacredly obſerve ; notwithſtandiy 
Obſervation of em is attended with exquiſite Pain. Moſt of the le 
believe that the River Ganges hath a ſanctifying Quality; wher 
they flock thither at certain Seaſons, in vaſt multitudes, to 
themſelves therein. Diſpers d through the MoguPs Domimons is 4 
ſiderable number of Jews; and upon the Sea Coaſts are many En 
Chriſtians, all upon the account of Traffick. Thoſe parts of India i 
receiv'd the Bleſſed Goſpel in former times, were inſtructed there 
is generally believ d) by the Apoſtle St. Thomas. rife 


9 2. The Peninſula of India within the Ganges 


Name. ] T HIS large Country { comprehending the ſeveral | 

doms above mentioned; and now Bounded on the 
by the Gulf of Mexico; on the Weſt by Mare Arabicum ; on the\ 
by part of the Mogul's Empire; and on the South by the Indian 0 
was term'd Peninſula Indie intra Gangem by the Ancients, partic 
the Romans, and that upon the account of its Situation; being wi 
or on this ſide the River Ganges, in reſpect of the Empire of Fei 
Weſtern Parts of Aſia. - 


Air.] The Air of this Country is generally very hot, yet in m 
the Maritime Places, tis frequently qualify d by cold Breezes tron 
Sea. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to this Peninſula, is that yi 
the Pacifick Ocean, between 230 and 245 Degrees of Longirude, 
17 and 25 Degrees of South Latitude. | 


Soil.] The Soil of this Peninſula is (for the moſt part) exm 
nary Fertil, producing all defirable Fruits, Roots and Grain, 5 
vaſt quantities of Medicinal Herbs. The longeſt Day in the Nori 
Parts of this Country is about 13 Hours and a half, the ſhorteſt 
Southmoſt is 11 Hours and half, and the Niglics proportionably. 


„Tommodities.) The chief Commodities of this Country, are 
ilks, Cotrons, Pearls, Drugs, Dates, Cocos, Rice, Ginger, Ciun 
NTT cn OY 
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e i rities.] In ſeveral places of the Kingdom of Decan, is a noted 
cing oil call'd by Travellers the Nure-Tree, whoſe Nature is ſuch, that every 
as ng 'tis full of ſtringy red Flowers, which in the heat of the Day 
aſpd oon in Showers to the Ground; and bloſſoming again in the Night, 
t out appears in a new Livery. (2. ) In the Iſland Salſete, adjacent 
luring , are vaſt receptacles cut out of the main Rock, one above another, 
ſtandu of em being equal in bigneſs to a Village of Four hundred Houſes, 
the M orn'd throughout with ſtrange frightful Statues of Idols repreſent- 
wher ephants, Tygers, Lions, Amazons, c. (3. ) In the Iſland 
to M, near Bombay, (belonging to the Portuguexe) is a City of the 
ons is 10 Name, having divers large Heathen Temples, and many other 
my Eu nents, all cut out of the firm Rock: which ſtupendious Work is 
India ¶ Nuted by ſome to Alexander the Great, but that without any ſnew 
the babiliry. (4. ) In another adjacent Iſland (belonging alſo to the 
6 vere, and call'd Elephanto from a huge artificial Elephant of Stone, 
g a young one upon its Back) is another Idolatrous Temple of a 
p10us bigneſs cut out of the firm Rock. Tis ſupported by Forty 
nges. lars, and open on all ſides, except the Eaſt, where ſtands an 
with Three, Heads, adorn'd with ſtrange Hieroglyphicks, and the 
everal care ſer round with monſtrous Giants, whereof ſome have no leſs 
on the ight Heads. 5.) Ar a City in the Kingdom of Decan, known 
on the Meellers by the Name of Dungeneſs, is another Heathen Temple, 
\dian che ſame with that above-menrion'd. 
partic 
1— A hbiſhopzicks, & c.] Archbiſhopricks, Biſhoprichs, Univerſities. 
of Perl 


nners, ] The Natives of the various Provinces of this Peninſula, 
et in ch che lame in Manners with thoſe in the Southern parts of the 
zes f Dominions already mention'd. 
that pl | | 
gitude, guage.] The chief of the Indian Tongues in chis Peninſula, are 
. the Carabine moſtly in uſe about Goa, and the Gazarate which 
ſen in Biſnag ar, and in the Coaſts of Coromandel. | 
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rt) exm | | | 
— ernment. } In this Peninſula are a great many Princes, who 
ie Neri do themſelves the Title of Kings; the chief of them being thoſe 
horteſt cut, Cochin, Cananor, Cranganor, Travancor, and Tanor ; befides 
ably. are ſeveral ſorts of People in various parts of this Country, who 

| ledge Subjection to none of theſe, nor to any other; nor can 
„, are Mord among themſelves, being commonly divided into various 
| who pitifully haraſs one another; and thoſe on the Coaſt of 
7 are much addicted to Pyrac x. 
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Frms. ] What are the true Enſigns Armorial of theſe India q 
ſor if any] is moſtly conjectural; afl we find of em is, that fn 
Decan and Cambaia bear J erte, encompaſs'd with a Collar of lay 
cious Stones. 


Religion.) The Inhabitants of this Peninſula are generally yg 
tans, eſpecially thoſe who live near the Sea-Coaſts, but People n 
in the Inland Parts are groſs Idolaters, worſhiping not only the $y 
Moon, but alſo many Idols of moſt ugly and horrible Aſpetts, x 
ſome Parts of Decan they look upon the firſt Creature they meet wi 
the Morning, as the proper Object of their Worſhip for that Dy 
cept it be a Crow, the very ſight of which will confine them 00 
Houſes the whole Day. In moſt of the Sea-Port Towns and Pla 
Trade, are Fews in conſiderable numbers, and many European Chi 
eſpecially thoſe of our Engliſh Factories. Chriſtianity was firſt pl 
in this Country much about the fame time with the Mogul's Emyin, 
which already. Ira 


8 3. The Peninſula of India beyond the Ganges 


Name.] THIS laſt Diviſion of India [Bounded on the Ed 

© Þ China; on the Weſt by the Gulf of Bengal; a 
North by part of the Magul's Empire; and on the South by far 
the Indian Ocean] is term'd Peninſula Indie extra Gangem, or MH 
yond the Ganges, becauſe of its Situation; it lying beyond that fa 
River, in reſpect of the other Peninſula, or the Weſtern Parts of 4 
general, 


Fir.) The Air of this Peninſula is ſomewhat different, accordi 
the Situation and Nature of the various Parts of that Country, yet 
rally efteem'd indifferent healthful, and temperate enough, conſid 
the Latitude of thoſe Places. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to 
Peninſula, is that part of Nua Zelandia, between 210 and 230 By 
of Longirude, with 1 to 24 Degrees of South Latitude. 


Soil.) The Soil of this Country (ir hing under the 1ſt, 26 
zd North Climate) is extraordinary Fertil, producing in great Wer; 
— _ of defirable Fruits and Grain ö beſides — well ſtockt I 

uable Mines, and great Quantity of precious Stones; yea, 10 
Rich is this . — Southmoſt part thereof (viz. C a 
or) is eſteem'd by many to be the Land of Ophir, to which Kia :; 
{mon ſent his Ships for Gold. The longeſt Day in the Nom 
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is about 13 Hours and an half; the ſhorteſt iu the Southmoſt, near 
12 Hours, and the Nights proportionably. 


mmodities.] The chief Commodities of this Country, are Gold, 
precious Stones, Silks, Porcelline Earth, Aloes, Musk, Rhubarb, 


cr, (FC 


ly Md 

» rities.] Among the Rarities of this Country, we may reckon the 
"c Hen Houſe in che City of Arracan, being a large Hall in the King's 
5. , whoſe inſide is intirely overlaid with Gold, having a ſtately 
—* of Mafly Gold, from the Edges of which hang above an Hundred 


lenghe, or large Wedges of Gold in form of Sugar-Loaves. Here 
re Seven Idols of Maſſy Gold, of the height of an ordinary Man, 
 Foreheads, Breaſts, and Arms are adorn'd with variety of precious 

as Rubies, Emeralds, Saphires, and Diamonds. In this Hall are 
xept the Two famous Caneques, i. e. Two Rubies of prodigious 

abour which the Neighbouring Princes frequently contending, 
lrawn Seas of Blood from each others Subjects, and all from a vain 
on, That the Poſſeſſion of thoſe Jewels carry along with them a 
lim of Dominion over the Neighbouring Princes. 


chbichopꝛicks, &c.] Archbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks, Univerſities. 


anners.] What was ſaid of the Natives of the other Peninſula in 


of Manners, the ſame may be affirm'd of thoſe inhabiting this. 
r ü rious Europeans here reſiding, are much the ſame in Manners with 
7 pective People of Europe from whence they came. 


nguage.] The chief of the Indian Tongues in this Peninſula, is 
ald the Malaye, moſtly us d in Malacca ;, bur beſides the various 


ccora Tongues, both in the Mogul's Empire, and the Two Peninſula's, the 
by exe Language is commonly underſtood and ſpoken in all Maritime 
C010 of Trade, it being the chief Language that's us'd in daily Com- 


between the Franks and Natives of that Country. 


vernment.] In this Peninſula are a great many different States and 
oms, particularly that of Pegu, (a very rich Kingdom) ſubject to 
n Monarch, whoſe Sovereignty is acknowledg d by divers other 
erable States, as Aſem, Aracan, and Tipra, beſides the Ancient 


25 ans, and other People living on the Weſt of China, as the Layes, 
„ ee, Gueyes, and Ciocangaes, all Triburary to him. Here alſo are 
4 in h and flouriſhing Kingdoms of Tunquin and Cochinchin, eſpecially 


rrmer, whoſe King is eſteemd a mighty potent Prince, able to 
into the Field va Mulcitudes of Men upon all occaſions. 145 
aſtly, 


laftly, The King of Siam (to whom a great many Princes are Ic 
is eſteem'd one of the richeſt and moſt potent Monarchs of a 
Eaſt, and aſſumes (as ſome alledge) the Title of the King of wy 
and Earth; and yer notwithftanding his mighty Force and Tr 
he is ſaid to be Tributary to the Tartars, and to pay them Year; 
tain kind of Homage. 


Arms.] We find no ſatisfactory Account of what Enſigns Am 
are born by theſe Eaſtern Princes; or if any at all. 


Beligion.] The Inhabitants of this Peninſula are generally 
Idolaters. Thoſe of Siam are ſaid to maintain Pythagoras's Meta 
choſis, and commonly adore the Four Elements, Whereſoever 
metaniſm prevails, tis generally intermixt with many Pagan Rite 
Ceremonies, as particularly in Cambodia, on the River Menan, in w 
City are almoſt Three hundred ſtately Moſques, nor only well fur 
with excellent Bells (contrary to the Turkiſh Cuſtom elſewhere) 
alſo with a great many Idols of all forts. In the Kingdom of 
they have a great Opinion of the Sanctity of Apes and Crocodile; 
lieving thoſe Perſons very happy who are devoured by them. 
obſerve Yearly Five Solemn Feſtivals, (call'd in their Language Sq 
and diſtinguith'd by the Names of Giachie, Cateano-Giaimo, Sei 
Daiche, and Donon. Their Prieſts are call'd Raulini, and are dividd 
to Three Orders, diſtinguiſhed by the Names of Pungrini, Pangiani 
Xoxom, They have alſo many Hermits, whom they divided into 
Manigrepi, and Taligrepi, who are all in great Eſteem among the Px 
Chriſtianity was planted here much about the ſame time with the 

Peninſula already mention'd, 
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SECT. IV. 
Concerning Perſia, 


| Long | Lengrh from E. to W. is about 
* E [ 1440 Miles. | 
of Lat. 5b ha from N. to S. is * 


2 1260 Miles. 

{ Scirvant —] PDerbent — 
Gilan —— W. to E. 
e r 


Iſpahan —Y - 


CErach —— | 


1. 

inces, d Middle, viz.s, Sableſtan— 

chiefly Sigiſtan — 1 Sitxiſtan ? 

le to- 

ds the | | Cuſiſtan — 195 r 
8 Fare Schitas —— 

| South, | Bo 2 Kirman — Gombroon — 

Macran —, {Tis -——þj 


_— 


Chief Town 
X 


W. to E. 


| P12 [known to the Ancients by the ſame Name, and 
ſome others, but of a much larger Extent than at pre- 
being now bounded on the Eaſt by che Magul's Empire, on the 
by Afatich Turhy; on the North by the Caſpian Sea and part of 
ay; and on the South by the Perſian Gulf, and part of the main 
n] is rerm'd by the Ttalians and Spaniargs,” Perſia ;, by the French, 
; by the Germans, Perſien; and by the Engliſh, Perſia; ſo calld 
nany alledge) from one of its Ancient Provinces, nam'd Perſis, or 
ding to others) from Perſes, an illuſtrious Lord in the Cour'- 
dt Elam, who tor his Merit is ſaid to have obrain'd the Govern- 
of the People, and to have call'd both Country and Inhabitants 
his Name. But finally others do eagerly plead for an Hebrew 
ology, deriving the Name from the Word, EIWD 7 e. 
tes, For tis reported of the Inhabitants of this Country, that be- 
the Reign of Cyrus the Great, they ſeldom us'd to Ride, or knew 
ircle howto manage a Horſe ; and that ſuch was their Dextetit 
vards in managing Horſes,” that this Country is fad ro _—_— 
Nn ame 
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Name from that Animal. For the ſtrengthning of which Opiriq 


farther obſerve that the Title of Perſia is not found in thoſe By 
Holy Scripture, which were written before the time of Cyrus, 


_ The Air of this Country is very temperate, efpeciliiih!; 
wards the North, beyond the vaſt Mountain of Tawws ; bu uss 
Southern Provinces tis fcorching hot for ſeveral Months. Th 
poſite Place of the Globe ta Perſia, is part of Mare del Zur, h 
250 my 280 Degrees of Longitude, with 25 and 40 Degrees of 
Lantr.de, | | x 


Soil.) The Soi! of this Country (it lying in the zd ire 
North Climate) is very different; for in the Northern Parts aj 
to Tartary and the Caſpian Sea, the Ground is very barren, p- 
but little Corn and few Fruits. But South of Mount Taurus the car 
_ faid to be extraordinary fertile, the Country pleaſant and plenti N 
Corn, Fruits, Wines, Cc. affording alſo ſome rich Mines of G 
Silver. The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Parts is about 14 How 
three quarters, the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt is 13 Hours and a q 
and the Nights proportionably. | 


Commodities.) The chief Commodities of this Country, ar 
rious Silks, Carpets, Tiſſues, Manufactures of Gold, Silk, and! 
Seal- Skins, Goat-Skins, Alabaſter, and all ſorts of Metals, 


Fruits, Cc. 


Barities.] This Country (among its chief Rarities ) dot 
boaſt of the very Ruins ct the cnce proud Palace of Perſepvlis 
famous of old, and now call'd by the Inhabitants Chil-manor, 
fying Forty Pillars: Which imports that ſo many were ſtanding | 
Ages ago, but at preſent there's only Nineteen remaining, top 
with the Ruins of above Eighty more. Thoſe Pillars yet ſtandiq 
of excellent Marble, and — Fifteen Foot high; for a parti 
Drauęꝑht of em, wich the Copy of ſeveral Inſcriptions in un 
Characters, Vid. Philoſ. Tranſ. N. 201, and 210. (2.) In the Cn 
22 is a large Pillar Sixty Feet high, cenſiſting purely of the $ 
of Beaſts, erected by Shaw Abas the Great, (upon a Sedition d 
Nobles) who vowed. to rcar up a Column of their Heads, as 2 
ment of their Obloquy to after Ages, if they perſiſted in| 
obedience, but they ſurrendring upon Diſeretion, he ordered 
of em to bring the decollated Head of ſeme Beaſt, and lay 4 
Feet; which was accordingly dene, and of them Le made the i 
ſaid, Pilar iu lieu of a Column of their oven Heads. (3. ) One d 
1 E Emp 


rs Gardens at Ibahan is ſo ſweet and delicate a place, that it 
only goes by the Name of Heſte Beheſt, i. e. Paradiſe upon 
; and the Royal Sepulchres of the Perſian Monarchs, are indeed 
ly, that they deſerve to be mentioned here. (4. ) About Thirty 
North Eaſt of Gombroon, is a moſt hideous Cave, which for its 
able AſpeR, is rerm'd Hell's Gate by our Engliſh Travellers, who 
paſs'd that way. (C5. ) At Genoe, about Twelve or Fourteen Miles 
of Gombroon, are ſome excellent Baths, eſteem'd very good 
moſt Chronical Diſtempers, and much frequented for all inve- 
6.) Within Five Leagues of 
n is a prodigious high Pike of the fame Name, from whoſe 
overd all over with Sulphur, which ſparkles in the Night- time 
ire) one may clearly fee the Caſpian Sea, though an Hundred 
ichty Miles diſtant; and nigh to this Sulphurous Pike are ſome 
is Baths, where there's: a great reſort of People at certain times of 
ear. Laſtly, In ſeveral Parts of Perſia, are Mountains of curious 
Marble, and Springs of the famous Naphtha, with Variety of other 


Ulcers, Aches, and ſuch like, 


hbihopzicks, &c.] Archbiſhopricks, Biſpepricks, Univerſities. 


anners.)] The Perſians are a People [both of old, and as 
given to Aſtrology, many of thera making it their 

fs to ſearch after future Events by Aſtrological Calculati- 
They are naturally great Diflemblers, Flatterers, and Swearers; 
0 very Proud, Paſſionate, and Revenge ful; exceſſwe in their 
, Paſtimes, and Expences; much addicted to Tobacco, Opium, 
offee ; yer withall, they are ſaid ro be (for the moſt part) vel 
tive to their Superiors, Juſt and Honeſt in their Dealings, an 
lantly Civil to Strangers. And moſt of thoſe, who berake them- . 
91 _ very ingenious in making curious Silks, Cloth of 

and fuch like. | | 


nguage.) The Perfian Language (having a great Tincture of 
rabick ) is reckon'd not only much more polite than the Twkiſh, 
s alſo eſteem d the modiſh Language of Aſia. It's divided 
particular Dialects, and the Characters they uſe are moſt- 

As for pure Arabick, that's the School-Language of the 
ns, in which not only the Myſteries of the Alcan; bur alſo 
ences are wruten, and is learn d 
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by Grammar, as Europeans 
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Periardo. Commander of all Creatures from the Sea of Chora: 
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Government.) This large Country is wholly ſubjected e. 

Sovereign, namely, it's own Emperor, commonly ſti'd, The Gren 7 

of. Perfia, whoſe Government is truly Defporical , and Crow n, 

reditary, the Will of the King being a: Law to the People, 

he Maſter of all their Lives and Eſtates; his numerous Subjet; ou 
der him a kind of Adoration, and never ſpeak of him, but wü ar 

greateſt reſpect. As moſt of the Aſatick Princes affect ven . 

and exorbitant Titles, ſo does the Perſian Monarch in parole 


he being generally ſtild — King of Perſia, Parthia, 
Bactria, Chorazon, Condahor, and Heri, of the Oux-beg Tartar, d 
Kingdoms of Ayrcania, Draconĩa, Evergeta, Parmenia, Hydajiy 
Sogdiana, of Aria, Paropaniza, Dramgianu, Arachoſia, Mergiau 
Carmania, as far as ſtately Indus. Sultan of Ormus, Larr, 4 
Suſana, Chaldea, Meſapotamia, Georgia, Armenia, | Sarcaſhia, and 
Lord of the Imperial Mountains of Ararat, Taurus, Caucaſus, 


the Gult of Perſia. Of true Deſcent from Mortis-Ally. Prince d 
Four Rivers, Euphrates, Tyeris, Araxis, and Indus. Governor « 
the Sultans. Emperor of Muſſulmen. Bud of Honour. Mirror of Vi 
And Roſe of Delight. 


Arms. Many and various are the Opinions concerning the! 
of Perſia's Arms: It being affirm d by ſome, that he heareth the vi 
in a Field Azure. By others, a Creſcent, (as the Turkiſh Emp 
with this difference; that it hath à Hand added to it. By other 
with a Dragon Gules. By others, Or with à Buffalo's Head Sable, 
che moſt receiu d Opinion is, that he beareth the Riſing Sun on thel 
of a Lion with a Ceſ tent. * 


Weligion.] The Inhabitants of this Country are ( for the 
part) exact Obſervers of Mahomets Doctrine, according to tt 
plication and Commentaries made by Mortis Hali. They dift 
many conſiderable Points from the Turks, and both Parties ar 
divided into various Sets, between whom are toſſed mam 
troverſies with flaming Zeal on either ſide. The main bol 
debate between them, is concerning the immediate Succeſſors o 
homet. The Turks reckoning. chem thus, Mabomet, Aboube bir, 0 
Oſman, and Mortis Hali. But the Perfians will have their f 
be the immediate Succeſſor, and ſome eſteem him - equally 
Mahomet himſelf, and call the People to Prayers with theſe Vi 
Llala y lala Mort is-Aly vellilula; for which the Turks abhot d 
calling them Rafadi and Caſſars, i. e. Schiſmaticks, and them 
Sonni and Muſſelmen, which is, true Believers, They diffe 
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eir Explication of the Alcoran; beſides, the Perſians have 
fed it into a lefler Volume than the Arabians, after Gunet's 
ation, preferring the Immanian Se& before the Melchian, 


n, Benefian, or Xefagans, broached by Aboubekir, Omar, and 
ople, WT; from which Four are {prung above Seventy ſeveral Sorts of 
bjech Wious Orders, as Morabites, Abdals, Derviſes, Papaſi, Rafadi, &c, 


are many Neſtorian Chriſtians, as alſo ſeveral Jeſuits, and many 
The Chriſtian Religion was firſt planted in this Country by the 
e St. Thomas. | | 
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Concerning Tutrky iv 4. 


3 nth fm & E wi 
as $2 — 3} e & 5 about 2100 Miles. 


readth from N. to 8. 
of Latit bout 1740 Miles, 


Situated 


45 30 


Natolia — _ CBuſa lying Weſtward, 
Arabia — E | Meding —— 
Comprehending fix < Syria — i= } Aleppo 
great Parts, viz. Diarbeck I] Bagdat from &. 
| | Turcomania — | 8 
oewgie — 


Each of the foregoing Parts comprehends ſeveral Provinces; 


-» 


| — propria — ] BAA — North 

R Amaſia — — Idem f W. 9 
Natolia © Caramania — Cogni——— \ Southw e 
| Aladuli | fac — W. us 4 
Beriara or Arabia Deſerta Anna ——} Ot 
Arabia Barraab or Arabia Petrea 1 Herat —— N. to S 
Ayman or Arabia Felix | Medina —— . 
Syria propria — > Aleppo — * 
Syria Phenicia + — * Demaskh—— N. to S. e 
Paleſtine - — [] Jeruſalem —- } : 

= 
Diarbeck — —— | © | Diarbekbir — 
Diarbech < Arzerum — Moſul N. to S. 
| Terach — Bagdat —— ; 
Turcoma- ¶ Turcomania propria | Arzerum — 91 4 
mia Curdes * : \ 
i if 
. Mengral ia — Fa ſſo — E. 
Georgia Tbmgeftan - J | 79 1—— bw. to 
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HIS vaſily extended Body being divided (as aforeſaid) into 
Six great Parts, viz, Natolia, Arabia, Syria, Diabeck, Tur- 
comania, and Georgia ; we ſhall particularly treat of the firſt 
e, and that ſeparately (they being moſt remarkable); and then 
a general View'of all the reſt conjunctly, and that under the Title 
Euphrat ian Provinces. Therefore, 


„ Nd 1-Gbod 


CNT Atolia 3 Aſia Minor, in contradiſtinction from 

Aſia the Greater; and now bounded on the Eaſt, 
ana; on the Weſt, by the Archipelago; cn the North, by the 
Sea; and on the South, by part of the 1 is rerm'd 
e Italians and Spaniards, Natolia; by the French, Natolie; by the 
ans, Natolien; and by the Engliſh, Natolia or Anatolia; fo call'd 
l by the Grecians, becauſe of its Eaſtern Situation in reſpect of 
„ Sr I AVT. 


t.] The Air of this Country is very different, being in ſome Pro- 
5 very pure and healthful , in others extremely groſs and peſtilen- 


7.0 The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Anatolia, is that part of the 
chuck Ocean, between 235 and 250 Degrees of Longitude, with 34 
„ Degrees of South Latitude. - 


vil.) The Soil of this 28 lying in the 5th and 6th North 
ate) 1s extraordinary fertil, abounding with Oil and Wine, and 
forts of Grain and Fruits: But much of the Inland Provinces lie 
avated, a thing too common in moſt Countries ſubject to the Ma- 
an Yoke, The length of the Days and Nights is the ſame here as 
to 8. Neece, they both lying under the fame Parallels of Latitude. 
mmodities.] The chief Commodities of this Country, are Raw 
Goars-Hair, Twiſted Cotton, Cordovants of ſeveral Colours, Ca- 
white and blue, Wool for Matriſſes, Tapeſtries, Quilted Coverlets, 
Rhubarb, Galls, Valleneed, Scammony, Opium, Cc. 


rities,) Nor far from Smyrna, (by the Turks, Inpr) is a cer- 
ind of Earth, commonly call'd by the Franks, Soap-Earth, which 
h up out of the Ground, and is always gathered before Sun-rifing, 
at in ſuch prodigious Quantity, that many Camels are daily im- 
in carrying Loads of it to divers Soap-Houfes at ſame diſtance, 
being mix d with Oil, ard both boil'd together fer ſeveral Days, 
Temes at laſt an excellent ſort of Soap. (2) Nigh to Smyrna, 

| are 
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are the Veſtigia of a Roman Circus and Theatre; and thereabouw 
ently found Variety of Roman Medals. (3.) About Two efy 
Journey, Eaſt from Smyrna, are ſome Remains of the Ancient] 
as appears from Ten or Twelve remarkable Inſcriptions ſtill to ef 
for which, vide Wheeler's Travels, from Page 230 to 236.) and 
re Hreth (a ſmall Village Twenty Miles South-Eaſt of H 
is falſly taken for it by the Ignorant Greeks. (4.) At Mylly| 
merly Melaſſo in Caria) are noble Remains of Antiquity, pana 
a magnificent Temple of Marble, built in Honour of Aug 
and the Goddeſs of Rome, as appears from an Inſcription upon theft 
which is ſtill intire. Here alſo is a _ Column, call'd the! 
of Menander, with a little curious Temple, but uncertain for wha 
by whom erected. (5.) At Epheſus (now call'd 4ja Salome ) 
urks ) are yet to be ſeen ſome Ancient Chriſtian Churches, pana 
that of St. Zobn, the entireſt of em all, and now converted into: 
hometan Moſque; as alſo the Veſtigia of a Roman Amphitheatre, ( 
and Aquedu#, together with a large Heap of ſtately Ruins, gen 
reckon'd thoſe of the (once) magnificent Temple of Diana, the 
Goddeſs of the Epheſians. (6.) At Laodicea (by the Turks Esly 
which is utterly forſaken of Men, and now the habitation d 
Beaſts) are ſtill extant Three Theatres of white Marble, and ah 
Circus, all ſo entire as yet, that they would ſeem to be only of am 
Date. (7.) At Sardis (by the Turks, Sart or Sards, now a littl 
beggarly Village, though once the Royal Seat of rich King Craſu 
the Remains of ſome ſtately Ancient Architecture, with ſeveralit 
fe& Inſcriptions. (8.) At Pergamos (which ſtill retains rhe Nat 
Pergamo, and is obſervable for being the place where Parchment ma 
invented) are the Ruins of the Palace of the Atalick Rings. Herei 
the Ancient Chriſtian Church of Sancta Sophia, now converted 
Mahometan Moſque. As for Philadelphia, the laſt of the famous! 
Churches of Aſia, (now call'd by the Turks, Allach Scheyr, i. e. Tl 
of God,) tis remarkable for — ſo much as the contiderable rn. 
ber of Chriſtians dwelling in it, they amouncing to Two thouſand, Wh Li 


upwards. | | m9 


Archbi ſhopꝛicks, &c.] The State of Chriſtianity being ven 
plorable through moſt parts of the Ottoman Dominions, and m 
the chief Eccleſiaſticks of the Chriſtian Churches, (viz. Pam 
Archbiſhops and Bithops) but alſo their very Sees being freq 
alter d according as their Tyrannical Maſter, the Turk, propotett 
vantage by ſuch Altarations; and whereas a great many Titular Bl 
yea. Archbiſhops, and ſome Patriarchs are often created; 
equally vain to expect, as impoſſible to give, an exact Liſt of 
Eccleſiaſtical Dignities in thoſe Parts, whether Real or Nomin 
it therefore ſuffice (once for all) to ſubjoin in this place the 

| mal 
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ble of the Chriſtian Eccleſiaſticks through all Parts of the 4/iatich 
frican Turky ; ſtill referring the Reader to the ſame as he travel- 
hrouzh the various Parts of this vaſt Empire. Theſe Eccleſiaſticks 
Patriarchs, Archbiſhops and Biſhops, The chief Patri archs (be- 
him of Conſtantinople, already mention'd in Europe ) are thoſe of 
lem, Alexandria, and Antioch ; as alſo Two Armenian (one of which 
th at Femeaſon, a Monaſtry in Georgia,; and the other at Sis in 
lia); and laſtly, one Neſtorian, whoſe Place of Reſidence is com- 
at Moſul in Diarbecł. | 


e chief Archbiſhopricks (together with the European) are thoſe 


aclea, Adrianople, Patras, 
uni bi, Corinth, Froconeſus, 
hens, Nicoſta, Amalia, 
xlvaſia, Janna, Scutari, 
phipoli, - Monembaſia, Tyana, 

poli di Romania, Methynna, Tyre, 

riſa, Phanarion, Berytus, 


e chief of the many Biſhopricks (beſides the European) are thoſe 


fam 

litth 

4 beſus, Trebiſonde, Amaſia, 

W 22 Drama, Nova Ceſarea, 


Nicus, Smyrna, Cogni, 
comedia, Metylene, Rhodes, 
ce, Serra Chio, 


leedon, Chriſtianopeli, S. John D'Acre. 


niverſities.) As for Univerſities in this Country, the Turks are 
Enemies to Letters in general, that they not only deſpiſe all Hu- 
Literature, or acquired Knowledge, but the very Art of Printing 
moſt effectual means of communicating Knowledge) is expreſly 
ted by their Law; ſo that the Reader muſt not expect to find the 
of the Muſes among them. Its true, the Jeſuits, and ſome other 
rs of the Roman Church, (where eſtabliſnt in theſe Countries) do 
ly inſtruct the Children of Chriſtian Parents in ſome publick Halls 
ed for that Purpoſe z but theſe ſmall Nurſeries of Learning are fo 
ſiderable, that they deſerve not the Name of Colleges, much leſs 
Title of Univerſities, 


panners,] The Inhabitants of this large Country being chiefly 
and Greeks, a particular Character 7 em both is already given in 
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Europe, when treating of Greece and the Danubian Provinces, tow 
refer the Reader. 


Wanguage.] The prevailing Languages in this Country, a 
Turbiſh and Vulgar Greek, a Specimen of which is already given 
treating of Turk y in Europe. 


Government.) This large Country being intirely ſubjet y 
heavy Eurthen of the Ofteman Yoke, is govern'd by Four Begley 
Subirdination to the Grand Signior; the firſt of them refideth x 
ty eum, about thirty Leagues from Byrſa; the ſecond ar Cogni, fon 
Iconium; the third at Amaſia, in the Province of the ſame Name; 
the laſt at Marat, the principal City of Aladulia. 


Arms.) See Turk y in Europe, page 194. 


Religion. ] The eſtabliſhr Religion of this Country, is that 
hometaniſm, but Perſons of all Profeſſions being tolerared in | 
Parts, as elſewhere through the Turkiſh Dominions, here ate; 
multitudes of Chriſtians (particularly Greeks) and thoſe of all 
as Armenians, Facobites, Maronites, Neſtorians, Melchites, &c. al 
termixt with theſe is a conſiderable Number of Fews. Chriſ 
was planted berimes in this part of the World, and that by the Pk 
ing and Writings of the Inſpir'd Apoſtles, eſpecially St. ohn the 
vine, here being the Seven famous Churches to which he wrote, 
thoſe of Epheſus, Smyrna, Thyatira, Laodicea, Pergamus, Philade 
and Sardis, ; 


d'2 4RABS4. 


Name.) A Rabia [known formerly by the ſame Name; and! 

Bounded on the Eaſt by the Arabian Gulf and pi 
Mare Arabicum; on the Welt by the Red Sea; on the North by 
leſtin and Syria propria; and on the South by part of rhe main 0a 
is term'd by the Italians and Spaniards, Arabia; by the French, Ai 
by the Germans, Arabien; ard by the Engliſh, Arabia; why ſo d 
is not fully agreed upon among Authors; but the reaſon of che 11 
Y ppellations of its three Parts, | viz. Deſerta, Petræa, and Fell 
—5 evident, they being ſo term'd from the Nature of cheir reſpt 
Soil. 


Air.] The Air of the Two Northern Arabia's is very hot durinf 
Summer, (the Heavens being ſeldom or never overcaſt with G 
but in chat towards the South 'tis much more temperate, being u 
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aif'd by refreſhing Dews which fall almoſt every Night in great 
1nce. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to theſe Countries, is 
part of the Pacifick Ocean between 245 and 275 Degrees of Longi- 
| with 12 and 31 Degrees of South Latitude. 


oil.) The very Names of theſe Three 4rabia's (they lying in the 
2d, and 4th North Climate) do ſufficiently declare the Nature of 
Soil; the Northern being extremely barren, one encumbred with 
idable Rocks, and the other overſpread with vaſt Mountains of Sand, 
he Southern (deſervedly term'd Fzlix_) is of an excellent Soil, bein 
ordinary fertil in many Places. The longeſt Day in the Northmo 
of theſe Countries, is about 14 Hours; the ſhorteſt in the South» 
, 11 Hours and a quarter; and the Nights proportionably. 


ommodities, ] The chief Commodities of theſe Countries, eſpecially 
ia Felix, are Coral, Pearl, Onyx-Stones, Balm, Myrrh, Incenſe, 
in „ Caſſia, Manna, and ſeveral other Drugs and Spices. 


arities.)] In Arabia Petrea, is the noted Mountain of Sinai, 
calkd by the Arabians Gibol Mouſa, i. e. The Mountain of Moſes) 


"hriwhich were many Chapels and Cells, poſſeſsd by the Greek and 
he N: Monhs; ſeveral of which are ſtill remaining with a Garden ad- 
bn ing to each of em. At the Foot of the Mountain is a pleaſant 


ent, from whence there was formerly a way up to the T p by one 
ſand four hundred Steps, cur out of the firm Rock, at the Charge 
direction of the Vertuous Helena, (Mother of Conſtant ine the Great) 
Marks of which Steps are viſible to this very Day. The Religi eas 
reſiding, pretend to ſhew Pilgrims the very Place where Myjes 
for Forty Days, during his abode on the Mount; and where he re- 
d the Tables of the Law, and deſired to fee the Face of G0. 

At Medina in Arabia Felix, is a ſtately Moſque, ſupported by 
r hundred Pillars, and furniſh'd with Three hundred Silver Lamps, 


heal d by the Turks, Mos a kiba, or Moſt Holy: becauſe in it lies 
in os Cotfin of their Great Prophet (irs hanging in the Air by two Load 
„ „, being a mere Fable) cover'd over with Cloth of Gold, under 
"© py of Cloth of Silver curiouſly embroidered, which the Baſſa of 


Pt is bound to renew yearly by the Grand Signior's Order. C3.) Ar 
a in the ſame Arabia, (the Birth-place of Mahomet ) is a Turkiſh 
que, ſo glorious, that tis accounted by many, the ſtatelieſt of 

he World. Its lofty Roof being rais d in fathion of a Dome, wit 
beautiful Towers of extraordinary Height and Architecture, make 
plendid Shew at the firſt appearance, and are all conſpicuous at 2 
at diſtance, The Moſque is faid to have above an Hundred Gates, 
2 Window over each of em; and within *cis adorn'd wich Ta- 


ry and Gildings extraordinary rich. The number of Pilgrims wha 
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early viſit this place is almoſt incredible; every Muſſelman beg 
ig d by his Religion to come hither once in his Life-rime, or u 
a Deputy for him. (4.) The Country about Zibit in Arabia i 
(which many reckon to be the fame with the Ancient Saba or gj 
Seba or Sheba, mention'd in 1 Kings 10. and Matth. 12.) is ſtill in 
for the beſt Frankincenſe in the World, which grows hereabouts in? 
abundance ; beſides good plenty of Balſom, Myrrh, Caſſia, and I 
with ſeveral other Drugs and Spices. | 


Archbichopꝛicks, &c.] 4rchbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks, Univerſitie, 
N at ol ! A, N 


Manners.] The Arabs (great Proficients of old in Mathem 
Sciences) are now an ignorant, treacherous, and barbarous kind 
People. The better and more innocent ſort of 'em live in Tent, 
implov their time in feeding their Flocks, removing from place top 
according to the conveniency of Grazing; but the greater part df 
are idle Vagabonds, and ſo extremely given to Robbing, that me 
the Publick Roads in the Aſiatich Turk y are piti fully peſter'd with! 
they travelling commenly in contiderable Troops, (headed by on 
their number, whom they own as Captain) and aſſaulting the Car 
as they paſs and repaſs the Mountains. Thoſe near Muſcat in 4 
Fzlix, are abſolutely the beſt of the whole Country, being gent 
charaQeriz'd a People of a very civil and honeſt Deportment towak 
ſorts of Perſons. 


Language.] The Vulgar Language in the Three Arabia's, is the 
beſque, or corrupt Arabian, which is not only uſed here, but (with 
riation of Diale&) 1s ſpoken over a great part of rhe Eaſtern Count 
As tor the Ancient, Pure, and Grammarical Arabian, tis now learn 
School, (as Europeans do Greek and Latin) and is chictly us d by! 
Mahometans in their Religious Service, 


Government.) The various Parts of this vaſt and ſpacious G 
try, acknowledge Subjection to various Sovereigns, and ſome to 


at all. Divers ſorts of People in theſe Countries are willingly full 


unto, and rul'd by ſeveral Beg/erbegs reſiding among them by the {pt 
Appointment of the Grand Siguior; others are govern'd by theit 
independent Kings or Princes, the chief of whom are thoſe of Fut 
| Maſt, and Antanz iriſdin; and ſome others do yield Obedience tl 
tain Xeriffs or Chict Governors, (who are only Tributary to the 0 
Ta) the molt honourable of them is he of Mecca, who is of tht 
ſterity of Mabomet, bur lately in Rebcllion againſt his Maſter. Bell 
rheſe, here are ſeveral ſorts of People who live altogether free, & 
ing Subjection to any; the chief of whom are the Bengebres, Bed 
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Mm War who reſide moſtly in Mountains, and are much imploy'd 


bbing, eſpecially the Beduins, they uſually travelling in great num- 
ear Mecca, on purpoſe to aſſault the Pilgrims in their way thither, 
ure always neceſſitated to ſend valuable Preſents to the Xeriff of that 
that he may order ſome of his Troops to meer the various Cara- 
and defend them againſt all Attempts. 


ms.] For Arms, ſee the Enſigns Armorial of the Grand Signior, 
94 


ligion.] Many of the wild Arabs know nothing of Religion, 
like fo many Savage Beaſts hunting after their Prey, and fre- 
ly devouring one another. Bur the more {ſober ſort of em pro- 
he Doctrine of Mahomet, that Grand Impoſtor, and Native of 
own Country. The principal Points of which Doctrine may be 
page 195. to which I remit the Reader This Country was for- 
illuminated with the Light of the Bleſſed Goſpel, having receiv'd - 
me in the Apoſtolick Age. 


with! 

s. SYRIA, [by the Turks] Suriſtan. 

in 4 

cen Odern Syria comprehends Syria, properly ſo call'd. C2.) Pheni- 
ward or Phe C3.) Paleſtine or Judea. Theſe Diviſions of 


(eſpecially the firſt and laſt) being remarkable Countries; ſome- 
of each of em diſtinctly and in their Order. Therefore, 


Syria, properly 7 call d. 


I I'S Country [known formerly by the ſame Name of 
Syria, but different in Extent, being now Bounded on 
Eaſt by Diarbeck ; on the Welt by part of the Mediterranean Sea ; 
us Me North by ſome of Natolia ; and on the South by Arabia Deſerta 
mid by the Ttalians, Siria ; by the Spaniards, Syria; by the Frenc 
e; by the Germans, Syrien; and by the Engliſh, Syria ; but why ſo 
1c fis much controverted among our modern Criticks, with little 
heir of probability for the Truth of their various Opinions on either 


. 7 I Py 

r.] The Air of this Country is pure and ſerene, (the Sky being 

m overcaſt with Clouds) and in moſt parts very healthful to 

h in; only in the Months of June, July and Auguft, tis extraor- 

ec, e hot, if it prove either Calm, or a gentle Wind from the De. 

but (as a repeated Miracle of Providence) theſe Months are Lo. 
{ l g 4 v2 33 4 i $ $ ner, y 


Degrees of South Latitude. 


bitants, and compactly built, but now quite depopulated and li 


The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Part of this Country, is abo 


few Miles diſtance on the other ſide. 


Commodities.] The chief Commodities of this Country, eſpe 
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nerally attended with cool Weſterly Breezes from the Media. 


The oppoſite place of the Globe to Syria, is that part of the vaſt}; 
Ocean, between 250 and 254 Degrees of Longitude, with 3; a 


Soil.) The Soil of this Country (it lying in part of the g 
6th North Climate) is extraordinary fertil, where duly manur{, 
ducing moſt forts of Grain and Fruits in great abundance. Hy 
indeed ſeveral Rocky and barren Mountains, yet no Country in the \ 
can boaſt of more pleaſant, large and fertil Plains than this; Ply 
ſuch a fat and tender Soil, that rhe Peaſants, in many places, d 
em up with wooden Culters; and that commonly by the Aſſiſi 
one Horſe or two Bullocks, to draw the Plough. But rhe Beau 
Excellency of this Country is mighrily eclips'd by various fad ai 
lancholy Objects, that preſent themſelves to the Eye of the Im 
viz. many Cities, Towns and Villages, formerly well ſtockt with! 


Ruins; as alſo many Ancient Chriſtian Churches, once very ſſk 
and magnificent Structures, but now mere heaps of Rubbiſh, al 
ordinary Refidence of Wild Beaſts. 


sue iſe miſerrima vidi. 


Hours and half; the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt is 9 Hours and! 
quarters, and the Nights proportionably. Here it may not be in 
to rectifie a groſs miſtake of our modern Geographers, who tu 
of Syria, make the River of Aleppo (as they call it) to fall into tit 
phrates, and aſſert it to be Navigable up to the City; whereas it] 
no Communication with Euphrates at all, but is (ane) of a quite! 
trary Courſe to that in the Maps, and ſo far from being a Nai 
River, that tis little better than a meer Brook; or at beſt, but a ven 
conſiderable Rivulet, having its ri ſe a little way South Eaſt from 
and gliding gently along by the City, loſeth it ſelf under Ground 


thoſe of Aleppo, (which is the ſecond City of the Turkiſh Empire 
one of rhe greateſt Trade of any in the Levant, being the Cent 
Commerce between the Mediterranean and Eaſt-Indies, as allo the 
of one of the moſt flouriſhing of all our Engliſh FaRories abroad 
Silks, - Chamlets, Valaneed, Galnuts, Cotton, Mohairs, Soap, 
Jewels, Spices, and Drugs of all Sorts, Ge. n 


* [4 
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din Writies.] About fix days Journey, S. S. E. from Aleppo, is the 
at 7almyra or Tadmor, now wholly in Ruins; yet ſuch Remains of 
33 Porphyry Pillars and remarkable Inſcriptions, are ſtill extant, as 


ently evince its former State and Magnificence. For a particu- 
Draught and Deſcription of it. Vide Pil. Tranſact. N. 217, 218. 


e About one Hour's Riding from the aforeſaid Tadmor, is a large 
aur of Salt, which is more probably thought to be that mention d 

Ha. 2. 13. (where King David ſmote the Syrian) than the other 
re N Four Hours from Aleppo, though commonly taken for ſuch. 


On the Side of a Hill, nigh to Aleppo, is a Cave or Grotto, re- 
able among the Turks, for being (as they ſay) the Reſidence of 
is Ali for ſome Days; where is alſo the rough Impreſſion of a 
in the hard Rock, which they believe was made by him. (4.9 


ad ur one of che Gates of Aleppo, is a Place for which the T urks have 
Ia e Vencrarion, keeping Lamps continually burning in ir, becauſe 
wit raing to a receiv'd Tradition among em) the Prophet Eliſha did 


here for ſome time. (5. ) In the Wall of a Moſque in the Sub- 
of Aleppo, is a Stune of Two or Three Foot ſquare, which is won- 
ly regarded by the more ſuperſtitious ſort of Chriſtians; becauſe 
is a natural (but obſcure) Reſemblance of a Chalice, environ'd 
were) with ſome faint Rays of Light. Such ſtrange Apprehen- 
do the Romaniſts in theſe Parts entertain concerning this Stone, 
for the Purchaſe of ir, vaſt Sums of Money have been profer d by 
to the Turks ; but as groſs Superſtition in the former did hatch 
ropoſal, ſo the ſame in the latter produc'd the Refuſal, che Turks 
img incxorable when requeſted to ſell or give that, which was once 
10 tagered as ro become the conſtituent part of a Moſque. (6. ) Belong- 
o the Facobite Patriarch in Aleppo, are Two fair MS S. of the 
as 1 els, writren on large Parchment-ſheers in Syrian Characters, (and 
either Sold or Silver) with Variety of curious Miniature. ( 7.) 
een Aleppo and Alexandretta, (or Scanderoon_) are the goodly Ruins 
ae eeal ſtarely Chrijtian Churches, with Variety of Stone-Coffins Ying 
* ground in divers Places, and many Repoſitories for the Dea 
n out of the firm Rock; bur no perfect Inſcriptions to be ſeen, 
Iz actually made a particular ſearch for chem my ſelf ſome Years 
(S.) In the large Plain of Antioch, (being Fifteen Leagues long, 


elpeWThree broad) is a ſtatel Cawſey croſſing almoſt the breadth of 
ain, and paſſing over — Arches, { under which ſome plea- 
Ce ivulers do gencly glide] all which was begun and finiſh'd in Six 
as time, by the Grand Viſiter, in the Reiga of Achmet, and that 
rod | ſpeedy Pailage of the Grand Signior's Forces to ſuppreſs the fre- 
iP: "WF: Kevolts in the Eaſtern parts of his Empire. (9. ) In ſeveral Ca- 


of Rocks among Byland- Mountains (a few Hours from Scanderoon_) 
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moſt; and that too when big wich Child. 
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the exceſſive Heat of the Sun. Beams. (10. ) Nigh to the Fatky i 
rine at Scanderbon is a large (bur unfiniſh'd) Building, common i" 
Scanderbeg s Caſtle; being vulgarly ſuppos d to have been erect 
that valiant Prince of Albania, in the Career of his Fortune agi 
Turks ; but tis more probably thought to be of an ancienter Dr 
ving thereon the Arms of Godfrey of Bulloign. Laſtly, in the HA 
part of Scanderoon- Bay, is a ruinous old Building, known comma 
the Name of Fonab's Pillar, erected (as the modern Greeks alle 
that very Place where che Whale did vomit him forth. It's indeed! 
(and not undefervedly) doubted, whether that Monument was et 
there upon ſuch an Occaſion; but tis highly probable that this indin 
Part of the Bay was the very Place of the Whale's Delivery, it bei 
neareſt to Nineveh of any in the Levant, Which Conjecture, I hy 
ſuppoſe, is ſomewhat more reaſonable than that of ſome dreaminy 
cients, who vainly imagin'd that the monſtrous Fiſh did more tha 
round one Quarter of the World in the ſpace of Seventy two Hu 


Archbi ſhopꝛicks, &c.] Archbiſhoprichs, Biſkeprichs, Univ” 
See Natolia. 4 
* 
nners.] The Inhabitants of this Country are moſtly Tu 
Greeks, | whole reſpective Characters are already given in Thi 
rope, Page 186 and 193. ] as alſo many Jews and Armenian witht 
ſorts of Chriſtians intermixt, of whom the Reader may find iome 
count towards rhe latter part of this Section, when we come to ui 
Paleſtine, and the Euphratian Provinces, 


Language.] The chief Language of this Country, is the 7 
(for a Specimen of which, vide page 194.) the Ancient Syriac | 
loſt among em. The various Europeans here reſiding do comma 
the Lingua Franca, 


Government. ] This Country being ſubje& unto, and ſucceſ 
rul'd by the Sellucidæ, the Romans, the Saracens, rhe Chriſtians 
Sultans of Egypt, was at laſt conquer d by the Turks in che tin 
Selimus I. Anno 1517. under whoſe heavy Yoke it hath ever 

roan'd, and is at preſent govern'd by its particular Baſſa, app 

y the Grand Signior, whole place ot Reſidence is ordinarily at 4 
the principal City of this Province, and thought to be the Aran 
mention'd in Holy Scripture, But the whole Country of Syria | ad 
ing to its modern Extent] is ſubje& to Three Baſſa's ; the fit 
monly reſiding (as aforefaid) at Aleppo; the ſecond at Dam 
Phenice; and the third at Tripoli of Syria. Subordinare to cid 
theſe Baſſa s, both here and in other Parts of the Ottoman Dom 
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urious Cadi's or Judges, who hear and determine the ſeveral Cau- 
ether Civil or Criminal, which at any time happen between 
and Man. And here I can't omit one particular, (which as tis a 
y dilparagement to this People, ſo I wiſh twere peculiar to them) 
their Mercenary Diſtribution of Juſtice; for not always the Equity of 

uſe, but the Liberality of the Party does ordinarily determine the 
xr: As ſome of our Engliſh Factories in theſe Parts of the World 
experienc'd more than once. 


ms.] See the Enſigns Armorial of the Grand Signior, page 1947 


ligion, ] The Eſtabliſhe Religion of this Country, is that of Ma- 
aniſm ; the Eſſential Tenets of which are already fer down, (page 
to which I remit the Reader. Bur ſince one thing enjoyn'd by 
Religion is the moſt excellent and neceſſary Duty of Prayer; I 
omit one laudable Practice of this People in that Point; I mean 
aly their inimitable frequency in performing this Duty, (which is 
imes a Day) bur alſo their moſt commendable fervency and ſeri- 
s in the performance of ir. For whenever they fer about the 
they Addreſs themſelves to the Almighty with all profound Re- 
and Reverence imaginable, and in the humbleſt Poſture they can 
times ſtanding, often kneeling, and frequently proſtrating them- 
on the Ground, and kiſſing the ſame ; and during the whole 
rmance, their very Countenance doth plainly declare the inward 
"ur and Devotion of their Mind. Yea, {5 exact and punctual are 
in obſerving the various Hours appointed for Prayer, and fo ſeri- 
and devour in performing that Duty, that the generality of us 
ans have too good Reaſon (in both theſe Reſpects) ro ſay with 
poet, Pudet hæc opprobria nobis, &c. The Muezans or Marabounds, 
z thoſe Perſons who call the People to Prayers) uſe 3 
words, Allah ekbar, allah ekber, allah ebber; eſchadou in la illa 
ah; hi alle ſalla, hi alle ſalla, alla ekber, allah ekber, allah ekber, 
la, illalab, i. e.“ God is great, God is great, God is great; give 
ſtimony that there is but one God: Come, yield your ſelves 
d to his Mercy, and pray him to forgive you your Sins. God 
great, God is great, God is great, there is none other God but 
d. Diſpers'd over all this Country, and intermixt with the Turks, 
many Jews, and various forts of Chriſtians, particularly Greeks, 
mans, Maronites, &c. but moſt lamentable is the State of hoſe 
ſtians ar preſent, not only in reſpect of that woful Ignorance 
r which they univerſally labour, and the Turkiſh Slavery and 
lence to which they're expos'd; bur alſo in point of thoſe 
il Hears and Diviſions, thoſe numerous Factions and Parties now 
gem: For ſo bitterly invererate are they againſt one another, 
to ſuch a height do their „ frequently come; as to Kenn | 
P e 
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freſh Occaſion to the Common Enemy, to haraſs them more and 
Chriſtianity was planted very early in theſe parts of the World; N 
of this Country being watered with the Bleſſed Goſpel in the f e 
Age. 


Phenicia or Phænice. en 


H IS Country (very famous of old, but now of a — ſal 
T melancholy Aſpe&, and groaning under the Turkiſh Yoke) h 
undergone ſuch diſmal Devaſtations by the deſtroying Arabs, 
there's nothing now remarkable in it, ſave a few Ancient Mari 
Cities, (moſtly in Ruins) which yet maintain ſomerhing of Trade: 
Strangers, as 1 Damaſcus, (call d by the Turks, Schu 
John d Acre, (formerly Ptolemais) and laſtly Sure and Said, whichn Cou 
the Ancient Tyre nd Sydon, Leaving therefore this deſolate Coun 


we paſs on to 


Paleſtine or Judea. 


Name.) T HIS Country{moſt memorable in Holy Scriptur, 

ſometimes ſtil'd Canaan from Canaan, the Son oft 
ſometimes the Land of Promiſe, becauſe promis'd to Abraham an 
Seed; and ſometimes Fudea, from the Nation of the Jews, or Palt®® 
of the Tribe of Juda, and now Bounded on the Eaft and Nort 
part of Syria propria; on the Weſt by part of the Mediterranean 
and on the South by Arabia Petræa] is term'd by the Italians and 
niards, Paleſtina ; by the French, Paleſtine; by the Germans, Pall 
or das Gelobte land; by the Engliſh, Paleſtine, or The Holy Land, | 
call'd Paleſtine quaſi Philiſtim, from the Philiſtins, once a mighty 
tion therein ; and Hol) Land, becauſe 'crwas the Scene of the Life Mane 
Sufferings of che ever Bleſſed and moſt Holy Feſus, the gloriow! 
deemer of Men. 


Fir,] The Air of this Country, excepting thoſe Parts adjacent 
the Lake of Sodom, — which akterwards) is ſo extraordinary | 
fant, ſerene and healthful to breath in, that many of its preſent It 
bitants do frequently arrive to a conſiderable Age. The oppil 
Place of the Globe to Pale/tine, is that part of the vaſt Pacifich 0 
between 245 and 250 Degrees of Longitude, with 29 and 32 Degt 
of South Latitude. 


Soil.] This Country (ſituated partly in the Ach and gh Ni 
Climare, and not exceeding ſeventy Leagues in length from N# 
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uth, and thirty in breadth from Eaſt to Weſt) was bleſſed with 
krraordinary rich and fertile Soil, producing all things in ſuch a- 
lance that the Scripture terms it a Land flowing with Milk and Ho- 
yea, ſo wonderful was the Fertility thereof, and ſuch vaſt mul 
les of People did it maintain, that King David numbred in his 
no leſs than 1300000 fighting Men, beſides the Tribes of Levi 
benjamin, But alas! Such were the crying Sins of its Inhabirancs, 
it not only ſpew'd them our, as it had done thoſe who dwelt be- 
them; but the Almighty being highly provok'd by their many 
repeated Abominations, hath turn d that fruitful Land into barren- 
for the wickedneſs of them who dwelt therein, For ſuch is the diſmal 
of this Country at preſenr, that (beſides the Turkiſh Yoke, under 
h it groans) the greateſt part thereof is nor only laid waſte, bur 
where duly manur'd, tis generally obſerv'd, that rhe Soil is nor 
ſo fertile as formerly, The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt part of 
Country, is about 14 Hours and a quarter; the ſhorteſt in the South- 
5) is about 10 Hours; and the Nights proportionably. 


commodities.] Such is the mean and depauperated State of this 

try at preſent, that we may now reckon it deſtitute of all Com- 
ities for the Merchant; its Inhabitants, now- a- days, being meer 
gers to all manner of Commerce. In its flouriſhing Condition, 
r the Kings of Judah and Iſrael, the People thereof did indeed 
age a very conſiderable Trade abroad, and that chiefly by the two 
ous Emporiums of Tyre and Sydon abovemention'd, beſides the Ships 
Tarſhiſh, which Solomon ſent yearly to the Land of Ophir ; and fo 
d were theſe two maritime Cities of old for Merchandizing, that 


and Evangelical Prophet, 1aiab 23. 8. denouncing the Overchrow 15 
a calls it The Crowning City, whoſe Merchants are Princes, and w 
1d, clers are the Honourable of the Earth: And, Verſe 3. he termeth 


in, 4 Mart of Nations. But fo fully accompliſht is the Propherical 
unciation againſt em both, and ſo low and deſpicable is their 
dition at preſent, that I heartily wiſh all flouriſhing Cities of 
iſtendom might be ſo wiſe, as ſeriouſly to reflect on the ſame, 
to take timely warning by them; eſpecially conſidering, that 
ſt of our Populous and Trading Cities, are now ſuch Dens of 
quity, that their Inhabitants may juſtly dread , That *twill 
we tolerable for Tyre and Sydon in the day of judgment, than for 


Rarities.) In the Southern Parts of Paleſtine, is Aſphaltis or A, 
tites, (ſo termd from «ogda]G, i. e. Bitumen) that noted 
e of Fudea, where the abominable Cities of Sodom and Gomorrah 
rly ſtood, otherwiſe call'd the Dead Sea, and remarkable at pre- 
tor abundance of Sulphurous r which ſtill aſcend n — 
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ledgeth Richard I. Ring of England, for its Founder, and the 


fails ro throwone at the ſame, and that our of abhorrency of the) 


becauſe rhoſe rocky and declining Mountains are hardly paſſable 


I 
bn th 
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great a meaſure; that no Bird is able to fly from one fide of 
to the other, Tis alſo obſervable for good ſtore of Apples g 
near its Banks, which appear very lovely to the Eye; bur being eth 
and cur up, prove meer naught, being nothing elſe bur a Herr 
nauſeous matter. ( 2.) Nigh to the place of the Ancient Sari en. 
—_ Caves and Apartments hewen out of the firm Rock, which A ſeer 
vainly imagine to have been the Habitation of Men in the GoldnWWnde 
before Cities in theſe Parts of the World were well known: Burofihry is 
with greater ſhew of probability, take em for the Caves of the ert. 
mans, mention d in the Book of Foſhua, under the Name of al 
( 3-) Not far from the (once) noted City of Dre, are ſeveri r C 
ſquare Ciſterns, which ſtill go by the. Name of Solomon's amoꝶ nin, 
Chriſtians of that Country; but why ſo call d, they can give no thei 
Reaſon than bare Tradition. (4.) At St. 2 d Acre (the Mn; 
Ptolemais) are yet to be ſeen the Ruins of a Palace, which ach 


paſſant is ſtill viſible upon ſome of the Stones. (S.) On Mount paul 
are ſome Remains of a Monaſtery of Carmelite Friars, with a Tenia!» 
dedicated to the Bleſſed Virgin; and under it is a private Cell od 
which Travellers alledge to be the ancient reſiding Place of the Pro 
Elizs, On the ſame Mountain are found a great many Stones that! 
the lively Impreſſion of Fiſhes Bones upon em. As alſo abundyi 
perrifi'd Fruit, particularly Plumbs, or Stones of that reſenible 

6. ) Not far from the Brook Cedron ſtands a part of the Pillar of 
alom, which he ereQed in his lifc-rime, out of an ardent defire u 
ternize his Name; and nigh to ir, is a great heap of ſmall Stones, Mut 
daily encreaſeth, becauſe either Few or Mahometan paſſing by, {| 


Rebellion againſt the Father. (J.) In the Mountains of Full pc 
remarkable Spring, where Philip is ſaid to have baptiz d the Ethi 

Eunuch, whereupon tis call'd by the Name of The Ethiopian Fin 
and hath a Church adjacent, erected (tis probable) out of Deu 
in honour of the Place, and memory of that Fact. Yer ( by the) 
*rwould ſeem that this were not the place of the Ethiopian's Bapil 


Horſe-back, much leſs in a Chariot. (8. Nigh to the aforeſaid fc 
tain is a confiderable Cave, where, tis reported, Sc. Fohn the B 
did live from the ſeventh Year of his Age, till he appear d in the\ 
derneſs of Judea, as the promis'd Elias. Co.) At Bethlehem is 

oodly Temple of the Nativity, erected by St. Helena, (Mother off 

ant ine the Great) who call d it St. Mary's of Bethlehem. Tis now} 
ſeſs d by the Franciſcans of Feruſalem, and is ſtill intire, having m 
Chapels and Altars, but thoſe little frequented, except ir be upon 
xraordinary Occaſions. (10. ) In the Mountains of Juda are the 
grains of an Ancient Church, built by St. Helena, and dedjcard 
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i the Baptiſt, and that in the place where Zachary the Prophet was 
8 gn and nigh to it (where the the Bleſſed Virgin did viſit her Couſin 
ins e)) is a Grotto, in which tis ſaid, that the Body of Elizabeth 


terrd. CI I.) Upon the left hand in going out of the City of 
lem, by the Gate of Joppa, is Mount Sian, on whoſe top are till 
ſeen the Ruins of the Tower of David, which was once a Building 
mderful Strength, and admirable Beauty. (12.) Upon Mount 
ut offs is the ſtately Temple of the Holy Sepulchre, built by the afore- 
| ertuous Sr. Helena, and hitherto viſited by multitudes of Chri- 
| who flock to it from all Parts of the World, either our of Devo- 
pr Curioſity. Its divided into a vaſt multitude of Apartments, 
ning many Chapels and Altars, which, for the moſt part, re- 
no tneir Names from ſome remarkable Circumſtance of our Saviour's 
n; beſides choſe, peculiar ro Chriſtians of different Nations at 
acm, particularly the Abyſſines, Armenians, Georgians, Cophtes, 592 

;, Maronites, &c. and at the entry of one of thoſe Chapels is 
t M pulchre of Godfrey of Boulogn on one hand, and that of his Bro- 
bilwin's on the other. But Laſtly, In and about Jeruſalem, 1 
he Obſervables abovemention d) are theſe following Particulars, 
x Moſque erected in the very place where once ſtood the Cænacu- 
the Church of St. Saviour, and that of the Purification of the 


du Virgin, with her ſplendid Sepulchre; all three built by the in- 
ib rable Sr. Helena. Add to theſe the decent Tomb of Zachary 
r of rook Cedron, with the Sepulchre of Lazarus, at the Town of 
Ire or). Here likewiſe are ſhewn to Pilgrims all other noted Places in 


ut the City, which are frequently mention'd in the Sacred Vo- 
as Mount Olivet, the Garden of Gethſemene, the Valleys of Feho- 
and Gehinnon, the Pool of Siloim, the Field of Blood, &c. T 

dab ver ſhew em the places where formerly ſtood the Palaces of 
as, Pilate, and Herod, with the Houſes of Martha and Mary, and 
the High Prieſt ; as alſo the particular Place where St. Peter wept 
Devon the denial of his Maſter, and where Judas the Traytor hang d 
the if for the betraying of him. And finally, The Pilgrims are con- 
18d unto, and viſit the reſpective Place of each particular Scene ot 
wiour's Sufferings, with that of his Aſcenſion at laſt. All which 
1d Fo ly deſcribd by G. Sandys, Thevenot, and other latter Travellers 


ee Holy Land. To theſe Rarities of Paleſtine, I might alſo add 
the many remarkable Creatures, (whether Beaſts, Birds, or Fiſhes) 
1 is re mention d in Holy Writ, and formerly more plentiful than at 
- of (Fit in this Country, But having drawn out this Paragraph already 


non sreat a length, I ſhall not enter upon ſo vaſt a Subject; remittin 


ag eader to that imcomparable Work of the Learned Bochartus, De 
pane Widus S. Scripture, where he may be fully ſatisfied in that matter, 
the N | 
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many Chriſtians, particularly Greeks, (of whom in Europe) and 


of People; a People now E as meer Aliens, not only in mf 


the Propher's Prediction) they're now become an Aſtoniſhment al 


Here reſiding, (whether European or Aſiatick) do commonly b 


of the Sacred Volume, and the Writings of the noted Fewiſb i 


this very Day. 


Archbichopꝛicks,] As for Archbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks, Vin 
See Notalia. 


nners.] The mountainous Parts of this Country are 
poſleſs'd by the A4rabs, (of whom in Arabia) the Valleys by the! 
(of whom in Africa.) Other People here refiding, are a few Tu 


mixt with all theſe, are ſome Fews, and of them here in pim 
The Modern Jews, to ſay nothing of em in former times, ar 
rally Characteris d thus, viz. a Vagabond, Perfidious and Obſting 


of the Earth, but alſo in this | once] their own Country; a Peay 
deed univerſally given to Trading where-ever diſpers d, but x 
verſally addicted to Cozening and Uſury -where-ever they find 
fion ; a People ſo ſingularly ſtigmatiz d by Heaven, that (accord 


ſing to all Nations. In a word, The Modern * (being enn 
blinded in Judgment, and perverſe in Will) do not only n 
moſt obſtinate in denying the Meſſias already come, notwitlhce 
ing the cleareſt Demonſtration to the contrary ; bur alſo do 
People that's univerſally corrupted in Morals, and that in the hy 
degree, the generality of em being addicted to the blach 
Vices. 


Language.] This Country being under the Tinkiſb Vote, 
habitants do generally uſe the Turkiſh Tongue. The various Ch 


thoſe Languages, peculiar to the Countries to which they On; 
belong. 


Government. ] How, and by whom this Country was got 
till it became a Roman Province, is beſt learn d from the Hiſtoric 


rian, Joſephus. The Land of Paleſtine being brought under the] 
Senate by Pompey the Great, continu'd ſubject to that State till i 
ginning of the Seventh Century, when twas Invaded by the Pr 
and afterwards made a Prey to the Saracens, yet reſcu'd from tit 
the Chriſtians, under Godfrey of Bouillon, Anna 1099. whole d 
ſors held it about eighty Tears; but being taken from them by & 
[King of Syria and Egypt ] it remain'd ſubje& to the Califes of 4 
till conquer'd, Anno 1517. by Selimus, the firſt Emperor of the! 
who ſubjected the ſame to the Ottoman Yoke, under which it giod 
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18.] The Arms of the Chriſtian Kings of Jeruſalem were Luna, 
Croſſet croſſe, Sol, commonly call'd the Croſs of Feruſalem. 
Is Country being now a Part (as aforeſaid) of the Ottoman Do- 
are s, is allow d no particular Arms at preſent, and can only claim 
of the Enſigns Armorial of the Turkiſh Empire in general. What 
re, ſee Turky in Europe, p. 194. 


pa igion.] The preſent Inhabitants of Paleſtine, are, in Point of 
, reducible to Three Claſſes, viz. Chriſtians, Jews, and Mabo- 
The chief Tenets embrac'd and maintain'd by the firſt and 
mol theſe, may be ſeen in their proper places, when treating of 
en m and Turkey in Europe. As for ay — I think no place 

proper to Diſcourſe of their Religion, in this their Ancient 
finl Wy, Know therefore that the Modern Fews , both here and 
o ere, adhere ſtill as cloſely to the Moſaick Diſpenſation, as their 
nt ad: Circumſtances in a diſpers'd and deſpis'd Condition will allow. 
; cx <crvice chiefly conſiſts in Reading of their Law in the Synagogue, 

cr with various Prayers, which they 22 wich little or no ap- 
ce of Devotion. Sacrifices they uſe not ſince the Deſtruction 
Sr Temple at Feruſalem. The chief Articles of their preſent Be- 
the a practice, are theſe following: (I.) They all agree in the ac- 
edgment of a Supreme Being, both Eſſentially and Perſonally 
but entertain ſome ridiculous Apprehenſions concerning him, as 
arly the great Pleaſure they vainly imagine he takes in Reading 
inn. (2.) They acknowledge a twofold Law of God, viz. a 
sand Unwritten one: The Written is that delivered by God to 
aclites, and recorded in the Five Books of Moſes, The Umvrit- 
as alſo (as they pretend) delivered by God to Moſes, and hand- 
n from him by Oral Tradition, and now to be receiv'd pari pie- 
affellu, with the former. 55. They aſſert the Perpetuity of 
uy, together with irs Peyfellion; believing there can be nothing 
to it, or taken from it. (g.) They unanimouſly deny the ac- 
iſnment of the Promiſes and Prophecies concerning the Meſſias; 
the rely alledging, that he is not yet come, and that whenever he 
til Us, twill be with the greateſt worldly Pomp and Grandeur ima- 
e, ſubduing all Nations before him, and making them acknow- 
n eeSubjc&ion to the Houſe of Judah. For evading the expreſs Pre- 
ns of the Prophets, concerning his mean Condition and Sufferings, 
without any ſhadow of Divine Authority, do confidently talk 
wotold Meſſias; one Ben Ephraim, whom they grant to be a Per- 
a mean and afflicted Condition in this World; another, Ben Da- 
ga ho they belicve ſhall be a Victorious, Powerful Prince, and the 
er of em to their former Liberty and Poſſeſſions. (5.) They 
that the Sacred Name of God can't be blaſphem d by Man, if he 
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They condemn all manner of Images, though only defign'd x1 


rent, according to the different Countries in which they now y 


of the various Feſtivals appointed by God in the Fewiſh Church 


Name. 1 HE remaining parts of the Aſiatich Turky, being 
ed on the Eaſt by Perſia ; on the Weſt by part of Natolia and Shit 
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only refrain from expreſſing the adorable 7Te]eaſes vn ber 


Repreſentation of Perſons to after Ages. (7.) They imagine 6 
Sabbarh-day is to be ſo ſtrictly obſerv'd, that Works even of Wil. 
and Mercy are to be neꝑlected. Laſtly, They believe a Reſui 
from the Dead at the end of Time, and expect a General Juden 
the laſt Day. Theſe we may reckon the chief Articles of the bun 
Creed at preſent ; but beſides them, they admit of many oth rd 
which only Uſe and Cuſtom have authoriz'd, and thoſe are ven par 


They are ſtill obſervant, (according to their Circumſtances) nxWrtic 


alſo ſeveral others of Human Inſtitution, particularly that which 
yearly Celebrate in Memory of their Deliverance from the or 
Ruin of wicked Haman. During which Feſtival, the Book of Mies 
thrice read over in their Synagogues ; and whenever the Name bo 
man is mention d, they all with one accord, beat furiouſly with} 
mers upon their Desks, as ſhewing thereby their abhorrency d 
Perſon who intended fo bloody a Maſſacre of their Forefachers, 
joyful Tidings of the Bleſſed Goſpel were proclaim'd in this C eat 
Chri himſelf, and his Apoſtles; bur the obſtinate Jews did uus 
Eyes againſt che Light, and ſtill perſiſt in their inflexible Obſtu i 
this very Day. | 


8. 0 The Euphratian Provinces. 


Turkomania, and Diaberech. Theſe Provinces are 


pria ; on the North by a little of Moſcovia; and on the South by 
bia Deſerta. Georgia (formerly Iberia) is fo call'd from Georgi, al 
ple ancicntly inhabiting thefe Parts. Turkomania (formerly 4 
Major) ſo call'd from the Turks, a Scythian People, who broke thn 
the Caſpian Straits, and poflets'd themſelves of theſe adjacent Pit 
ces, And Laſtly, Diabereck, (formerly Meſpotamia and P adan-i 
of the Scriptures) but why ſocall'd, I find no ſatisfactory Act 
We chuſe to conſider all theſe three under the aſſum d Title d 

hratian Provinces, becauſe they lie near the Body and Branches d 

once ] famous River of Euphrates. 


Fir.) The Air of theſe Countries is generally very pleaſanr, he 
ful, and remperate, eſpecially in the firſt and laſt, The oppoſite! 
of the Globe to theſe Provinces, is that part of the vaſt Pacifick0 
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detween 255 and 265 Degrees of Longitude with 34 and 48 De- 
of South Latitude, 


il.) The Soil of theſe various Provinces, (they lying in the 
d 7th North Climate) is generally reckon'd very fic for Paſture 
> Banks of the Tigris and Euphrates ; and in many places it produ- 
abundance of Fruits with variety of Grain. As alſo Georgia is ſaid 
Id great plenty of excellent Wine, The longeſt Day in the North- 
part of theſe various Provinces, is about 15 Hours and an half; che 
ſt in the South moſt is 9 Hours and three quarters; and the Nights 
ortionably. 


qmmodities. ] Theſe being Inland Provinces, do not mange any 
or conſiderable Trade with Foreign Parts, and therefore their Com- 
jes are not very numerous, thoſe they export or barter wich their 
hbours, being chiefly Pitch, Fruits, Silk, and ſuch like. 


rities.] At Ourfa in Diarbeck, is a large Fountain well ſtockt 
Fiſhes, call'd by the Turks, Abraham's Fountain and Fiſhes ; and of 
eat Venerarion among em, that che Banks of it are cover'd with 
us Carpets for above Twenty Paces in Breadth. ( 2.) Nigh to the 
laid Ourfa, is a Mountain remarkable for ſeveral Grotto's, in which 
o be ſeen very Ancient Sepulchres of many Primitive Chriſtians, 
) Adjacent to Caraſara, (another Town in Diarbeck) are many lit- 
doms hewen out of rhe firm Rock, which were probably ſome 
te Cells for Ancient Chriſtians, who affected ſuch Retirements: 
of em having as *twere a Table and Bench, with a Repoſing Place, 
ificially cut out of the hard Stone; and over each of their Doors 
lively Impreſſion of a Croſs. (4. ) On the Eaſt of Tygris, over- 
iſt Moſul, are the Ruins (and thoſe hardly diſcernable) of the once 
and famous City of Nineveh ; the very Proſpe& of which, may 
che Beholder with juſt Apprehenſions of the fading Glory of all 
nary Magnificence, and that the largeſt of Cities are not too bi 
rel for devouring Time to conſume. ( 5.) About a Day an 
Journey from Bagdat, is the Sepulchre of the Prophet Ezekiel, 
h is yearly vifited by the Fews of Bagdat with great Devotion. 
about the ſame Diſtance from Bagdat, but between the Euphrates 
Tyzris, is a prodigious heap of Earth; incermixt with a multitude 
ncks bak d in the Sun, whereof each is Thirty Inches ſquare, and 
e thick, the whole being Three hundred Paces in Circuit, is calFd 
od by the Chriſlians and Jews in thoſe Parts, and commonly be- 
| by the Vulgar ſort of em, to be the Remains of the ren>wned 
er of Babel ; bur others rather follow the Opinion of the Modern 
u, who call it Agartouf, and believe it to have been rais'd by an 
an Prince, as a Beacon or Watch Tower to call his Subjects roge- 
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_ Turky in Aſia. = 
ther upon all Occaſions. (Cy. ) Nigh ro Carbliquen (a Town of In 
nia) is a vaſt Reck in which are divers artificial private Apparny 
generally reckon'd the retiring Place of St. Chry/oftome during hish 
as the Chriſtians of thoſe Parts alledge. | 


Archbiſhopꝛicks, &c.] For Archbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks, Unie 
See Natolia. 


Manners.] The Inhabitants of theſe different Provinces, are 
different in their Tempers and Manners. The Armenians (or thd 
Turc1mania ) are Perſons of a good Behaviour, and Juſt in their 
ings; and ſome of them (addicted to Traffick) are diſpers'd thi 
moſt parts of the Trading World. But the People of Georgia ae 
to be extremely given to Thieving, Prunkenneſs, and moſt fin 
other Vices, Thoſe of the Female Sex, are generally reckon'd then 
beautiful Women of any in all the Oriental Countries; and fo hi 
eſteem'd are they by the Grand Signior, and King of Perſia, thatt 
reſpecti ve Seraglio's are well ſtor d with them. 


Language.] The Turkiſh, Perſian, and Armenian Tongue s, are al 
derſtood and much us d in theſe Provinces, eſpecially the Turkiſh, 
Diaberick the Armenian Tongue 1s chiefly made uſe of in Divine Seni 
and in Georgia the corrupted Greek. 


Government. }] The Weſtern Parts of theſe Provinces do 
Subjection moſtly to the Grand Signior, and the Eaſtern to the! 
of Perſia, and that purely as the Neceſſity of their Affairs requl 
Thoſe Subject to the Great Signior, are govern'd by various Begin 
of his Appointment, and thoſe in Subjection to the Perſian Power, 
rul'd by ſeveral Princes, ſome bearing the Title of Kings, (as one int 
Eaſt of Georgia) who are elected by the King of Perſia, and Tribu 
ro him. Neverthelefs, there are in theſe. Provinces ſeveral Kings 
Princes, who fear neither the Ottoman Slavery, nor the Perſian Pont 
but eagerly maintain their Freedom, and keep all the Paſſes of 
Mountains, notwithſtanding many Efforts hitherto made to the « 
trary. | 


Arms.) See the Enſigns Armorial of the Grand Signior, page 19 


Religion.] The prevailing Religion in many parts of this C 
try, is tuat of the Armenians : The principal Points whereof are ti 
Three: (1.) They allow the Apoſtolick and Nicene Creeds, but 
with the Greeks in aſcerting the Proceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt from 
Father only. (2.) They believe that Chriſt at his Deſcent into 
feed the Souls of all the Dama'd from thence, and repriey'd then 
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d of the World, when they ſhall be remanded to Eternal Flames. 
They alfo believe that the Souls of the Righteous are not admitted 
e Beatifical Viſion until after the Reſurrection; and yet they pray 
ines departed, adore their Pictures, and burn Lamps before them, 
ng likewiſe for the Dead in general. They uſe Confeſſion to the 
„and of late have been taught the ſtrange Doctrine of Tranſub- 
ation by Popiſh Emiſſaries, diſpers'd through moſt parts of this 
Country; but they ſtill give the Euchariſt in both Species to the 
, and uſe unleavened Bread ſoak'd in Wine. In adminiſtring the 
ment of Baptiſm, they plunge the Infant thrice in Water, and 
the Chriſm with conſecrated Oil in Form of a Crofs, to ſeveral 
of the Body; and then touch the Child's Lips with the Euchariſt, 
e are the chief Tenets and Practices of the Armenians in Religious 
ers: But to theſe we may add that vaſt multitude of Faſts and Fe- 
s, which they punQually obſerve (one fourth part of the Year be- 
uch) and truly it is in the Obſervation of em that the very Face of 
hriſtian Religion is as yet kept up among this People. Chriftienity 
planted in theſe parts of the World in the earlieſt Apes of the 
ch, Bartholomew the Apoſtle being generally reckon'd the chief 
ot firſt) Propagator thereof. 


Qq 2 SECT. 


| 
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SECT. VL 
Concerning the Afiatick Hands. . 
| | pan 
he Tapan Iſlands. ans, 
The Philippin Iſladids. why 
Reduc'd 5 page 46.) 10 Six Claſſes, The Iſles des Larrons. 
Wh 3 The Motuccoes, | N 
74 The Iſlands of the Sund. ll: 
The Maldives and Ceylon. e G 
| A oy 
zer. „f Jaan — T Meaco en 
Th chief of the Jaan 2 3 Saringui Len 
N (n — Idem ———_ þ 1 
Luconia 1 e ws ph 
* chief of the Pei. 4 Tandaya- | | Achen ——— fi om Mia! 
I i Mindana Idem 
| 8 am 
In the Iſlands des Larrons i 2 | None. | 
| | > 
D 
The chief of the Mo- Celebes.— Ln Idem ? — 43 
uccoes are Gilolo — 35 Idem * W. to E 
Ceram — 2 Cimbelo ——— |} 4 
Borneo— | E | 1dem Under 
The chief of the Illes] Sumatra & Achem quato WW" 
ne 
et the Sund, * 5 | Fava — — | 1 Mataran, S. Aus, T: 
re 
The chief of the Maldives is Male None. + 
In the Iſland of Ceylon — 2 Candea. . 


Theſe Iſlands (as aforeſaid) being reduc'd to Six Claſſes ; of 
of theſe Claſſes ſeparately, and i in their Order. Therefore, | 
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$ 1. The Japan I/azds. 


urs E Iſlands (thought by ſome to be the Jabadit of 
the Ancients) = hed. by = — ma ; 

iards, Tlas del Fapon ; by the French, les Iſles du Fapon; by the 
4 die — nſuln and by the Engliſh, The Japan Iſlands ; 
hy ſo cal d I find no ſatisfactory Account among Criticks, 


ir-] the Air of theſe Iſlands doth much encline to Cold, but is 
10 eſteem'd very wholeſome to breath in. The oppoſite Place 
e Globe to Fapan, 1s that part of the Paragueyan Ocean, lying be- 
n 340 and 350 Degrees of Longitude, with 30 and 340 Degrees af 
em Latitude. 


ul.] The Soil of theſe Iſlands is reckon'd abundantly fertil in 
Boots, and divers forts of pleaſant Fruits; as alſo the Ground 
zh much overſpread with Foreſts, and encumbered with vaſt 
rains) is very fit for Paſturage, and well ſtockr with multitudes of 
e. The ＋ 4 of the Days and Nights in theſe Iſlands, is much 
ine as in the middle Provinces of China, they both lying under 


ammodities.) The chief Commodities of theſe Iſlands are Gold, 
r, Elephants Teeth, Rice, and moſt forts of Minerals, 


rities.) There is in Japan (according to the Teſtimony of 
nder de) a very remarkable Fountain, whoſe Water is almoſt equally 
with boiling Oil; it breaks forth only twice a Day for the ſpace 
"nes. Ine Hour, during which time the Eruption is fo violent, that no- 
Ama can withſtand the ſtrengrh of its Current; for with ſuch a migh- 
ce doth the Water burſt out, that tis ſaid to raiſe up, and throw 
the greateſt Stone they can lay over the Mouth of the Fountain 
that with ſuch a Noiſe, that it frequently reſembles the Report of 
it Gun, (2.) In the ſame Iſland is a prodigious high Mountain, 
rally ſuppos d to equal (and by ſome to furpaſs) the famous Pike 
rerife, being viſible almoſt Forty Leagues off at Sea, though eigh- 
diſtant from the Shore. (3. In this Cluſter of Iſlands are com- 
ly reckon'd no leſs than eight different Vulcano's, whereof ſome are 
terrible. Here alſo is great variety of Medicinal Waters, and many 
prings beſides that moſt remarkable one above · mentioned. (4. In 
ity of Meaco is a mighty Coloſſus of gilded Copper, to which People 
their Devotions. of ch a prodigious bigneſs is that Pagod, that 
fer in à Chair, (which is Eighry Foot broad, and Seventy high) 


mo. 


y 14 
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no leſs than fifteen Men may conveniently ſtand on his Head, 
Thumb is ſaid to be Fourteen Inches about, and proportionable tj 
the reſt of his Body. In this City are reckon d about Seventy ent 
Temples, and one of them is ſaid to be furniſnt wich no fewer 

3333 gilded Idols. m_ A 


4 Irchbiſhopzicks, &c.] Archbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks, Univer 


Manners.) The Japanners (being a People of an Olive. cb 
Complexion) are generally of a tall Stature, ſtrong Conſtitution, 
fit to be Soldiers. They're ſaid to have vaſt Memories, nimble Fang 
and ſolid Judgments. They are abundantly Fair and Juſt in t 
Dealings, but naturally Ambitious, Cruel, and Diſdainful to all & 
gers, eſpecially thoſe of the Chriſtian Religion, admitting none ſuc 
Traffick with em fave only the Dutch, who (to monopolize an ad 
rageous Trade) are ſo complai ſant to thoſe Pagan People, as to 
ven the very Profeſſion of Chriſtianity during their abode an 


Language.) The Japoneſe Tongue is ſaid to be very Polite and 
ious, abounding with many Synonimous Words, which are com 
| by us'd according to the Nature of the Subject; as alſo the Quality, 
and Sex, both of the Speaker, and the Perſon to whom the Dilco 


is directed. 


Government.) Theſe Iſlands are Govern'd by ſeveral Petty l 
and Princes, (or Tanes) who are all ſubje& to one Sovereign, 
the Emperor of Fapan. His Government is altogether Deſporical, 
his Subjects adore him as a God; never daring to look him in theb 
and when they ſpeak of him, they turn their Countenances down to 
Earth. Pccultar to the Emperors of Fapan, is the following Cult 
viz. that they eſteem it a kind of Sacrilege to ſuffer either Hair or ¶ bot 
to be cut aicer Coronation, i nz © No 

Arms.] The Emperor of 7m (according to the Relation of I, V 
Ambaſſadors of the Dutch Eaſt-India Company) bears Or, Six Stan 
gent, in an Oval Shield, and bordered with little Points of Gold. 
"according to athers, his Arms are Sables, with Three Trefoils Argen 


Religion.) The Fapanners are groſs Idolaters, having a multi 
of Idols, ro whoſe particular Service great numbers both of Men 
 Wemen do conſecrate themſelves, The chief of thoſe Idols are © 
by the Names of Amida and Foqueux, The Votaries of the forme! 


"faid to aſſert the Soul's Immortalicy, and the Pythagorean Metemphch 
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hoſe of che latter imagine, That the frequent Repetition of certain 
i will attone for all their Miſdoings, and procure to em the en- 
ent of compleat Felicity at laſt. Great was the multitude of Con- 
o Chriſtianity once in theſe Iſlands, if we might ſafely credit the 
nony of our Roman Mitfionaries, who, Anno 1396. reckon d no 
han 600000 of the Natives, then actually profeſſing the Chriſtian 
jon. But how many ſoe're were really brought over to the Know- 
> of the Truth, moſt certain it is, that they quickly Apoſtatiz'd 
the ſame ; and that no Perſon dares openly avow che Doctrine of 
ſince the Year 1614. all Europeans, (fave che Dutch_) and others 
ſing Chriſtianity, being then expell'd choſe Iſlands, and not like 
we any more Acceſs there for the future. 


8 2. The Philippin ands. 


t. THESE Iſlands (diſcovered by Magellan, Anno 1520.) 
T are term'd by the Italians, Philippine; by the Spaniards, 
de Philippe ; by the French, Philippines; by the Germans, Philip- 
e Inſuln ; and by the Eng, The Philippin Iſlands ; fo call'd from 
II. of Spain, in whoſe time they began to be inhabited by 


" ds, 


it.] The Air of theſe Iſlands is very moderate notwithſtanding 
he ſo near the Line. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to them, 
2 Northmoſt part of Braſil. 


2 The Soil of theſe Iſlands is generally very fertil, producing 
t abundance moſt ſorts of Grain, Herbs, and Fruits. They are alſo 
ft for Paſturage, and ſeveral of em are well furniſh'd with ſome 
Mines of Gold, and other Metals. The length of the Days and Nights 
eſe Iſlands, is much the ſame as in the Southern Parts of China, 
boch lying under the ſame Parallels of Latitude. 


ommodities.) The chief Commodities of theſe Iſlands, are Rice, 
Wax, Honey, Sugar-Canes, Gold, Cotton-Wooll, c. 


ities, ] In the Sea ſurrounding theſe Iſlands, is frequently ſeen a 
dt Fiſh or Sea-Monſter, about the bigneſs of a Calf, which in Shape 
much reſemble the ancient Sirenes,.ſo famous among the Poets; 
Ice our Engliſh Navigators term it theWoman-Fiſh, auſe ics Head, 
Neck and Breaſt, are ſome what like thoſe of the Hex. In ſe- 
4 — Pbilippins are ſome little Vulcano s, eſpecially thoſe of the 
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Frchbithopzicks.) Here is one Spaniſh Archbiſhoprith, viz. thy 
Manilla. | 


Biſhopꝛicks.] And ſubject to him are ſeveral fi Bj 
their Number and Titles are uncertain. uffragan Biby 5 


Univerſities.] Univerſities in theſe Iſlands. None. 
Manners, ] The Natives of theſe Iſlands are generally a Cour 


and Valiant ſort of People, maintaining ſtill their Liberty in ſe 
places: They re ſaid to be Civil and Honeſt enough in their Dea 


with the Chineſes and Europeans, but moſt of em have a great Ave 


to the Spaniards, having been extremely ill us d by that Naton in di 
reſpects. * i 


Language.] The prevailing Language in theſe Iſlands, is the 
niſh, which is not only in uſe among the Spaniards themſelves, bu 
alſo underſtood and ſpoken by many of the Natives. As for the 
guage peculiar to em, we can give no particular Account thereof, 
only its near Affinity to che Malay Tongue. 


Government. ] Theſe Iſlands being moſtly ſubje& to the Kit 
Spain, are rul'd by a particular Vice-Roy appointed by his Cath 
Majeſty, whoſe Place of Reſidence is in Luconia, the biggeſt of em 
The Natives (as aforeſaid) do till retain their Liberties in ſeveral Pl 
eſpecially in the Ifle of Mindana, where thoſe People call'd Hilany 
Ci. e. Mountaineers) Sologues and. Alfoores, acknowledge nothing of 
jection to the Spaniſh Power. 


Irms. ] 


Religion,] Many of the milder fort of the Natives are inſtructet 
and make Profeſſion of the Chriſtian Religion; and that by the Care 


Diligence of Roman Miſſionaries ſent thither from time to time. 


reſt being of a ſavage and intractable Temper, continue ſtill in the i 
Mitt of Pazaniſm. The Spaniards here reſiding, are the ſame in! 


gion with thoſe in Spain. 


$ 3. Illes des Larrone. 


HES E Iſlands were diſcovered by Magellan, Anno 1 520. 4 
nam d by him from the Nature of their Inhabitants, who! 
exceſſively given to Thieving. This being all that's remarkable of 
we paſs on to 54 


aut) 
Vd, 
bis b 
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6 4. The Molucques, or Moluccoes, 


. THEsS E Iſlands, unknown to the Ancients, are term'd by 

the Italians, Molucche , by the Spaniards, Molucco's ; by 
french, Iſles: Moluques ;, by the Germans, die Molucciſche Inſuln; and 
the Engliſh, the Molucques or Moluccoe-Iſlands ; fo call'd from the 
{ Moloc, which in the Langage of the Country ſignifieth the Head; 
auſe the Iſlands properly call'd the Moluccoes, are ſituated, as twere, 
Head or Entrance of the Indian Archipelago. 


Air.] Theſe Iſlands lying under, and on either fide of the Line, the 
is extremely hot, and generally eſteemd very unwholeſome. The 
pfice place of the Globe to the Moluccoes, is the Northern part of 
il, 


$oil. ] The Soil of theſe Iſlands is not reckon'd ſo fertile as that of 
Philippin, eſpecially in Grain, but for abundance of Spices and rich 
xs of Gold, they far ſurpaſs chem. The Days and Nights do not 
th vary in their Extent all the Year round, theſe Iſlands being ſo near 
md partly under the Equinoctial. 


7 ties.) The — —— of rheſe — are Gold, 
wn, Spices 0 ores, eſpecially Cinamon, Pe ves, Gilty 
, Nurmegs, Maſtick, Alloes, - 3 at | 


Barities,] In the Iſland of Timor and Solor, 2 a Tree which 
eth exactly like Human Excrements : A conſiderable part of an 
mof which Tree, is to be ſeen in the Publick Aiuſæum of Greſham 
lege, London. (2.) In ſeveral of the Moluccoes are divers Vulcano s, 
ucularly that call'd Gounong-apy in Banda, which ſome Years ago 


ee a dreadful Eruption, not only of Fire and Sulphur, but alſo of 
Caen a prodigious number of Stones, that they cover'd a great part of 
= F Iſland ; and ſo many dropt into the Sea, that where 'rwas formerly 


Fathom Water near the Shore, is now a dry Beach. (3+) In Ter- 
j« (one alſo of the Moluccoes) is another Vulcano, reckon'd by many 
be yer more terrible chan the former, for a particular Deſcription 
which, Vid. Fhiloſ. Tranſ. N. 216. (4s) In the Moluccoes is a Bird 
nd by the Natives Manucodiata, i. e. Avis Dei; and by the Enrope- 
, the Bird of Paradiſe. He is indeed a Creature of admirable 
auty ; and being always ſeen upon the Wing, cwas currently be- 


o. Wd, that he had no Feet. But that Opinion is now found to be a 
who ol Miſtake, (as every noted Muſeum of Natural Rarities ſufficiently 
le of Wiceth) notwithſtanding the ſame was not only recgiy'd by the un- 

$4 Rr chinkiug 
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thinking Vulgar, but alſo embrac'd even by ſome conſidering (yet 
in deceiv'd) Naturaliſts; among whom the great Scaliger | Exera: 
S 2.) was one, and likeways Geſner | the Pliny of Germany being 
into the ſame Error, hath pi&ur'd that Bird accordingly.” To ty 
Remarkables abovemention'd, I may here add that rare Quality of Cl 
(one of the chief Spices produc d in theſe Iſlands,) viz. their ſtrang 
tractive Virtue when laid near any Liquids, being able to drain a ky 
head of Wine or Water in a ſhort time: whereby ſome unwary(, 
manders of Ships have been moſt unexpeRedly depriv'd of theirbel 


Liquors. | . ir. 

| ; U uſ 

Ar hbiſhopzicks, &c. ] Archbiſhopricks , Biſhopricks , Unive ”. 
None - | | Jill 


Manners.] The Natives of theſe Iſlands, eſpecially ſuch as ich 
the midland Parts, are by moſt, eſteem' d a treacherous, inhuman, 1 
baſe kind of People; much given to beaſtly Pleaſures, and genen Do. 
walking naked; but thoſe upon, or near the Sea-Coaſts, who | 
Commerce with Europeans, are pretty well civiliz'd, and ſeveral of | 
prove very ingenious. Their manner of Dealing is all by Bartering, 
being Strangers as yet to Money. | 
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Language.] All we can find of the Language peculiar to the Nai 
of theſe Iſlands, is, that tis as barbarous as they who on it. Thel 
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5 ding Perſons among em in their Dealings with Strangers uſe the Pi 
3 gue⁊e Tongue. 2 Co 
1 | * Fn ons rea 
7 ih, © Government. ]. Theſe Iſlands are ſubject to many Sovereigus of i eo 
$3 own, and ſome (particularly Celebes and Gilolo ) have each of em . 
þ 1. ral perry Kings, whom they own as Sovereign Lords and Governors. 
$18 Portugueze —_ had got conſiderable footing in theſe Iſlands; a 
1 now the Dutch, who ſend thither many of their condemned Crimii 
| 111 to be there employ d as perpetual Slaves. | h * 
. ut | 5 | his 
3 - Arms.) es | 
i , 1s 


VWeligion.} The Natives of the Moluceoes are, for the moſt p 
groſs Idolaters; and intermixt with them are many Mahometans, 
.B ome who know a little of Chriſtianity; which Knowledge hath not bt 
t improv d very briskly in thoſe poor Crettures, ever face they hape 
1 to change their Maiters. 1 
1 f | | | 1 
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$ 5. The 1/ands of the Sund. 


me] THESE Tflands (unknown to the Ancients) are term'd by 
＋ the Italians, Ila di Sunda; by the Spaniards, Iſls del 
/; by the French, les Iles de la Sonde; by the Germans, die Inſuln 
ne ; by the Engliſh, The Iſlands of the Sonde or Sund, ſo call'd 
m che Strait of the Sund, between the Iſles of Fava and Sumatra. 


Air.] The Air of theſe Iſlands is extremely hor, (they being ſitu- 
{ under the lame Parallels of Latitude with the Moluccoes) and in 
matra tis mighty unwholeſome, by reaſon of many Lakes wherewith 
t Iſland abounds. The oppoſite place of the Globe to the Iſles of 
Sind, is part of Terra Firma, and the Land of the Amazons, in South 
neg. 


verſit 


5 1nhal 


an, 2 

genen oil.) The Soil of theſe Iſlands is generally very good, eſpecial- 
ho Ein Java and Sumatra, affording great plenty of Corn and Fruits 
| of ly abourding wich the chiefeſt of Spices ; well furniſd with 


ng, tiious kinds of Fowl ; and werder fully ſtor'd with rich Mines of 
d, Tin, Tron, Sulphur, and ſeveral other Minerals. The length 
the Days and Nights in theſe Iflands, is much the ſame throughout 
whole Year, their Latitude either South or Northern being incon- 


ble. 


> Nath 
Thel 
ie Pi | | 
Coinmodities.] The chief Commodities of theſe Iſlands, are Gold 
great quantities, moſt ſorts of Spices, plenty of Wax and Honey, 


of te of Silks and Cottons, ſome precious Scones, and the beſt kind of 


em 10 

Drs, $ 

ds; Natities.] In the Iſland of Java are Serpents of a prodigious 
rim ch and bigneſs ; one being taken ac a certain time, chat was thir- 


h Yards and a half long; and fo big, that they tound a young Boar 
his Belly. In the ſame Iſland is a remarkable /ulcano, which ſome- 
cs burns with great Rage. (2-) Towards the middle part of Suma- 
is another burning Mountain, call'd Mons Balulvanus, which vo- 
forth Fire and Aſhes in like manner as Mount Ætna in Sicily, or 
ins in Naples. (3.) In the fame Iſland is a very obſervable Tree, 
not d Sangali by the Malayans 5 and by the Pcrtugueje, Arbor trille de 
; ſo term'd from its remarkable property of putting forth abun- 
de of lovely Buds every Evening, (which look very pleaſant to the 
, and fill the places adjacent with a moſt fragrant Smell) but theſe 
ing and falling to the Ground when the Sun ariterh, it appears in a 
U holy and mourning Dreſs all 9 long. (4.) In the iſland of 

Pl | 1 Barnes 
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Borneo is 4 Creature, uſually known to our Engliſh Navigators, by | 
Name of the Savage Man; being of all Brutes likeſt ro Man, bo 
Shape, Stature, and Countenance, walking alſo upright upon his | 
. hinder Legs, and that — if not always. He's a Creature 
great ſttength and extremely ſwift in running. Many reckon him 
he _ to Borneo, and the hunting of him is eſteem d a Prin 

iverſion. 


Archbilhopzicks, &c.] Archbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks, Univerſy 


None. 


Manners.) The Natives of theſe Iſlands do confiderably di 
in point of Manners ; thoſe of Borneo being generally eſteem'd Men 
good Wits, and approved Integrity: Thoſe of Java very treachery 
proud, and much given to lying: And the Inhabitants of Sumatr, 
affirm d to be good Artificers, cunning Merchants, and ſeveral of 
expert Mariners. 


Language.) The Language in theſe various Iſlands is not the fan 
ar leaſt jt doth mightily differ in variety of Dialects. The Tradingh 
ple who have frequent Dealings with the Franks, do underſtand: 
fpeak the Portugueze Tongue, 


Government. ] In each of theſe Iſlands are ſeveral Kings. In! 
neo two, one Mahometan, and the other Pagan. In Sumatra and J. 
are many Princes, ſome Mahometan, and ſome Pagan. The chief 
thoſe in Sumatra is the King of Achem, and Materan is the chiet 

ava. The Hollanders and Portugueze have eftabliſhr ſeveral Fado 

theſe Iſlands, eſpecially the former. 


Irms. ] 


Religion.] The Natives of theſe Iſlands, who reſide in the In: 
Parts, are generally groſs Idolaters ; but thoſe towards the Sea -C 
are, for the moſt part, zealous Profeflors of the Doctrine of Mahi 
in ſeveral of its Fundamental Points. 


$ 6. The Maldives and Ceylon. 


Name.) ö E Iflands (unknown in former times, except Cyi 

Which is thought by ſome to be che Ophir of Solomm,! 
the Taprobane of the Ancients) are term'd by the Italians, Mali 
Ceylon; by the Spaniards, Maldivas, Ceylon; by the French, Iſesi 
Muldiees & Ceylon; by the Germans, die Maldiuiſche Irſuln & Cy 
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art 

by Wb the liſh, the Maldives and Ceylon. They are called Maldives 
boli Mele, the chiefeſt of em; and Dive, which in their Language 
his Nies an land: But from whence Ceylon derives its Name is not very 


1 fl, 


t.] The Air of theſe Iſlands (notwi ing of their nearnefs 
e Line) is very temperate, there falling a kind of Dew every Night, 
< mightily helps to qualifie the ſame, yer frequently mortal to 
gers. But in Ceylon tis ſo pure and wholeſome, that the Indiunt 
this Iſland, Temariſin, i. e. a Land of Pleaſure. The oppoſite place 
the Globe to theſe Iſlands is part of Mare del Zur, lying between 
| » 290 — a of Longitude ; with the Equator, and 10 Degrees 
ouch Latitude. | 


Doil,] The Soil of theſe Iſlands is extraordinary fruitful, except in 
n, whereof the Maldives are ſaid to be ſcarce. The length of the 
$and Nights in them, is much the ſame — — the whole Year, 
Latitude of the Northmoſt of em being inconſiderable. 


rommodities.] The chief Commodities of theſe Iſlands, are Ci- 
vn, Silver, moſt ſort of Spices, Rice, Honey, Precious 
12 Co 


In Warities. ] In Ceylon is that remarkable Mountain, commonly call'd 
nd ns Pike, which is of a great height, and reported to ſend forth 
chief Netimes from i ts top both Smoke and Flame. In many of the Maldive 


ls ep that Tree bearing the Cacoa, or India-· Nuts, which is very 
rkable for its various uſes ; for out of it is yearly drain'd a large 
ntity of Juice, which being drawn at certain Seaſons, and prepared 
r different manners, do taſte exactly like excellent Oil, Butter, Milk, 
ſo ſome ſorts of Wine and Sugar. Of the Fruit they uſually make 
d, and the Leaves ſerve as Paper to write upon. And as for the 
Wink of the Tree, they employ it eicher in building of Houſes or Ships. 
ſe Iſlands like ways abound with variety of pretty white Shells, which 
much admir'd, and paſs current as Money in many parts of the ad- 
nc Continent. 


Ichbiſhop.icks, &c.] Archbiſhopricks, Biſpopricks, Univerſities, 


Nanners.] The Natives of theſe Iſlands (being for the moſt part, 
ad ſtrait of Body) are efteem'd a lazy, proud, and effeminate ſort 
eople, yet ſome of em are reputed to be good Arrtificers in Metals. 
of em go ſtark naked, except what Natural Inſtin& prompterh 
to cover. To wear long Hair, is the only Privilege of the King 
Soldiers, Lan- 
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. hinder Legs, and that I if not always. He's a Creaty 
l 


Borneo is à Creature, uſually known to our Engliſh Navigators, by 
Name of the Savage Man; being of all Brutes likeſt ro Man, boy 
Shape, Stature, and Countenance, walking alſo upright upon his 


great ſttength and extremely ſwift in running. Many reckon hin 
Ape peculiar to Borneo, and the hunting of him is eſteem'd a Prin 


Frchbiſhopzicks, &c.] Archbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks, Univerſe: 


None. 


Manners.) The Natives of theſe Iſlands do conſiderably di 
in point of Manners ; thoſe of Borneo hong generally eſteem'd MenWout 
good Wits, and approved Integrity: Thoſe of Java very treachen 
proud, and much given to lying: And the Inhabitants of Sumatu e 
affirm'd to be good Artificers, cunning Merchants, and ſeveral of 
expert Mariners. 


Language.) The Language in theſe various Iſlands is not the fa 
ar leaſt jt doth mightily differ in variety of Dialects. The Trading! 

le who have frequent Dealings with the Franks, do underſtand Jon 
* the Portugueze Tongue. : 


Government. ] In each of theſe Iſlands are ſeveral Kings. In! 
neo two, one Mahometan, and the other Pagan. In Sumatra and 
are many Princes, ſome Mahometan, and ſome Pagan. The chiet 
thoſe in Sumatra is the King of Achem, and Materan is the chief 

ava. The Hollanders and Portugueze have eſtabliſnt ſeveral Fadi 

theſe Iſlands, eſpecially the former. 


Arms.) 


Religion. ] The Natives of theſe Iſlands, who reſide in the lil 
Parts, are generally groſs Idolaters ; but thoſe towards the Sea- C 
are, for the moſt part, zealous Profeflors of the Doctrine of Mahi 
in ſeveral of its Fundamental Points- 


$ 6. The Maldives and Ceylon. 


Name. 1 E Iſlands (unknown in former times, except Co) 

which is thought by ſome to be che Ophir of Solomm, 
the Taprobane of the Ancients) are term'd by the Italians, Mali 
Ceylon; by the Spaniards, Maldivas, Ceylon; by the French, Iſes 
Muldrees (x Ceylon; by the Germans, die Maldiuiſche Irſuln & Ct 
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y the Engliſh, the Maldives and Ceylon. They are called Maldives 
Male, the chiefeſt of em; and Dive, which in their Language 
fes an land: But from whence Ceylon derives its Name is not very 
yn, 


ir, ] The Air of theſe Iſlands (notwithi andy of their nearnefs 
je e is very temperate, there Cling 2 kind of Dew every Night, 
h mightily helps to qualifie the ſame, yet frequently mortal to 
gers. But in Ceylon tis ſo pure and wholeſome, that the Inaiuns 
\ this Iſland, Temari ſin, i. e. a Land of Pleaſure. The oppoſite place 
e Globe to theſe Iſlands is part of Mare del Zur, lying between 
290 — of Longitude; with the Equator, and 10 Degrees 
quch Latitude. | 


hoil,] The Soil of theſe Iflands is extraordinary fruitful, except in 
„ whereof the Maldives are ſaid to be ſcarce. The length of the 

and Nights in them, is much the ſame — — the whole Year, 
Latitude of the Northmoſt of em being inconſiderable. 


ommodities.] The chief Commodities of theſe Iſlands, are Ci- 
n, _ Silver, moſt ſort of Spices, Rice, Honey, Precious 
les, Co 


Warities, ] In Ceylon is that remarkable Mountain, commonly call'd 
ms Pike, which is of a great height, and reported to ſend forth 
times from its top both Smoke and Flame. In many of the Maldive 
ds grows that Tree bearing the Cacoa, or India-Nuts, which is very 
urkable for its various uſes ; for out of it is yearly drain'd a large 
itity of Juice, which being drawn at certain Seaſons, and prepared 
different manners, do taſte exactly like excellent Oil, Butter, Milk, 
ſo ſome ſorts of Wine and Sugar. Of the Fruit they uſually make 
d, and the Leaves ſerve as Paper to write upon. And as for the 
k of the Tree, they employ it either in building of Houſes or Ships. 
ſe Iſlands like ways abound with variety of pretty white Shells, which 
; admir'd, and paſs current as Money in many parts of the ad- 
t Continent. 


rchbi ſhop.icks, &c.] Archbiſhopricks, Biſhoprichs, Univerſities, 


anners.] The Natives of theſe Iſlands (being for the moſt part, 
nd ſtrait of Body) are eſteem d a lazy, proud, and effeminate ſort 
ple, yet ſome of em are repured to be good Artificers in Metals. 
| of 'em go ſtark naked, except what Natural Inſtin& prompteth 
to cover. To wear long Hair, is the only Privilege of the King 
Soldiers, Lan- 


ſeveral little Princes are Triburary; but much of the Sea- Coaſts is pol 
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Language.] The Inhabitants of the Maldives have a 
gon of theirown. Thoſe who reſide on the Sea-Coafts of Ceylon, y 
ſtand a little Dutch, and ſomething of the Portugueze Tongue. 


Government. ] The Maldives are moſtly ſubje& to one doch 
who hath his ordinarv Refidence in Male, the chief of all thoſe Il 
And Ceylon is govern'd by ics own King, reſiding at Candea, to wh 


by the Durch. The Maldive Sovereign is ſaid to aſſume the Tick 
Sultan, King of Thirteen Provinces, and Twelve thouſand Iſlands, 
thoſe of the Maldives, their number being generally accounted 4 fk 


Arms.) 


Keligion.) The Natives of this * Cluſter of Iſlands, are p 


Mahometans, partly Idolaters, eſpecialiy the latter, Paganiſm being 
moſt predominant of the two. 


And ſo much for Aſia and the Aſiatick Iſlands, Now followed, 
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CHAP. III 
Of AFRICA. 


Eve ——— 
RED — 


Bidulgeriß 


zaara, or the Deſart --——— 
The Land of the Negroes — 
dune 
Rubia — 


Extefior or Inf. 


Capital City 


Interior or Sup. 


1 


Cairo. 


Fez. 


Dara. 
Zuenziga. 
Tombute, 
Arda. 
Duncala. 


Chaxhumo. 


 Monomotapa. 
* % 


To theſe add the African Wands. 


TACT. L 
Concerning Egypt. 


d. m. 
52 06 = ngth from N. E. to$ 
2 ber 62 21 Long. | Z Ps is about 650 Miles, 


8 
f Latit. by 


Breadth from E. to W. is 
1 310 Miles, 


1 | 
Northward, 
Cairo — 


Said — 
S south ward. 


hat 
= 
Seeg 0 


(30 o 
Erife, or the Lower Egypt. 
Bechria, or Middle E 


Chief Town 


JS ahid, Or Upper Egypt — 
The Coaſts of the Red Se- ( Ci 


It comprehends 


Name.) ＋ HIS Country {much the ſame with ancient Egytt, 
now bounded on the Eaſt by the Iſthmus of Suez 
the Red Sea; on the Weſt by Barbary, Bildulgerid and Zaara ; on 
North by part of the Mediterranean Sea; and on the South by N 
and Abex] was variouſly nam'd of old, as Miſraim, by the Fews; 
guſtanica, by the Romans; Oceana, by Beroſus ; Ogygia, by Xen 
Potamia, by Herodotus; and Hefeftia, by Homer, &c. It is now te 
by the 1talians, Egitto ; by the Spaniards, Egypto; by the French, Eg 
by the Germans, Egypten ; and by the Engliſh, Egypt; ſo call'd | as 
imagine] from Egyptus, Son of Belus, and Brother ro Danaus. 


Air.) The Air of this ry is very hot, and generally eſtet 
extremely unwholeſome, being always infected with nauſeous Vay 
aſcending from the fat and ſlimy Soil of the Earth. Thar it never 
in Egypt, as ſome have boldly affirm'd, may deſervedly claim 2 
among the Vulgar Errors of the World. The oppoſite place of the 6 
to Egypt, is part of Mare Paciſicum, lying between 232 and 242 Pd 
of Longitude ; with 21 and 31 Degrees of South Latitude. 


Doil.] Egypt, (lying in the 4th and gth North Climate) was, 
ſtill accounted, as fertile a Country as any in the World; the Soil 
wonderfully fatned by the yearly overflowing of the Nite, It's eit 
ing plentiful of all ſorts of Grain; and for its vaſt abundance of 
in former times, twas commonly term'd Horreum Populi Romani. 


longeſt Day ip the Northmoſt Parts, is about 14 Hours and bal 


eſt — the Southmoſt is 10 Hours and an half; and the Nights pro- 
jonably. 


rommodities.] The chief Commodities of this Country, are Sugar, 
„ Rice, all ſorts of Grains and Fruits, Linnen- Cloth, Salt, Balſam 


1, Caſſia, Butargio, Cc. 


urities.] In and near to ancient Alexandria, (now term'd by the 
, Scanderick or Scanderie) are many conſiderable Remains of An- 
iy; particularly the ruin'd Walls of that ancient famous City, with 
nfiderable number of Towers; ſeveral of which are almoſt intire. 
e alſo are divers ſtately Porphyry Pillars, and ſeveral curious Obe- 
x of pure Granet, (eſpecially that which bears the Name of Pompey's 
„) ſome of em till ſtanding, others thrown down, and all 
md wich variety of Hieroglyphicks. For a particular Account of 

Pillars, with a curious Draught of divers of em, repreſenting both 
ir true Dimenſions and Hieroglyphick Characters, vid. Phi h. Tran. 
161 and 178. To theſe Curioſtties we may add the [once] proud 
ce of Clempatra, now wholly in Ruins, being ſo detac'd, that tis 
dy diſcernible if ever ſuch a ſtately Structure was in that Place, 
In che ancient Caſtle of Grand Caire, are ſeveral Remarkables wor- 


— of Obſervation, which Strangers (with ſome diqficulty) ohtain leave 
1: de: The chief whereof are theſe Three; Firſt, The Arcane, which 
by v8 trightful dark Dungeon, and that (as they tell you) into which the 
ewe: Nich Zoſeph was thrown down. Second), A very large ancient 
Nenn, with about Thirty Pillars of Thebaick Stone as yer ſtanding, which 
ow u bears che Name of Foſeph's Hall. Laſtly, In this Caſtle is a prodi- 
ab, bg s deep Pit, with a Spring of good Water in its bottom, (a Rarity 


gt) which the Natives term Joſeph's Well, From this Pit, ſome 
rellers are pleas'd to talk of an Artificial Communication under 
dund, between the Pyramids on one Hand, and the Town of Swez 
he other, For a farther Account of theſe Particulars, vid. Theves 
Travels, part 1. c. 9. ( 3.) A few Miles Welt of Grand Caire, are 
Egyptian Pyramids, (call'd by the Turks, Pharaon Daglary ; and by 
Arabs, Dgebel Pharaon, i. e. Pharaoh's Hills) thoſe famous Monu- 
ts of Antiquity, which twould ſeem devouring Time could not 
ſume. The biggeſt of em hath theſe Dimenſions, viz, Five hun. 
d and twenty Foot high, upon a Bale of Six hundred and Two Foot 
are; Two hundred and fifty Steps from top to bott m, each Step be- 
Two Hands broad, and almoſt Four high; and its Top, being flat, 


80 . ble to contain Thirty Men. (4. ) Adjacent to the biggeſt Pyramid, 
es eu monſtrous Figure of a prodigious greatneſs, call'd Sphinx; and by 
de of tue, Androſphinx ; The Buſt (being all of one Stone) repreſents 


Face and Breaſts of a Woman, whoſe Head (according to Pliny } 
Hundred and twenty Foot in 2 and Forty chree long j 
It 
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It's alſo a Hundred fixty two from the top of the Head to the h 

rt of the Belly. But theſe Dimenſions are different from thoſe off 
modern Travellers, who ſay, That tis but Twenty ſix Foot high, 
Fifteen from the Chin to one of the Ears, and the reſt proportion 
8.) Near to Grand Caire, are ſeveral deep ſubterranean Cavities (he 
out of the firm Rock, and having variety of Hyeroglyphicks inſcrib{ 
the Walls) in which repoſe ſeveral of the famous Egyptian Munn 
and in ſome of thoſe Repoſitories of the Dead it is, that certain Ly 


are ſaid to have been found, which conſtantly burn without conſami eli 
till expos'd to the open Air. (6.) In the Famous River of Nil Wl 4r; 
abundance of Crocodiles, thoſe terrible and devouring Animals, r 
Bochartus (de Animalibus S. S. Part 2. Cap. 16, 17, 18.) endeavoullMot: 
prove to be the ſame with that Creature mentioned in the Book of Why ( 
under the Name of Leviathan, though commonly and hitherto taken Wiſer 
che Whale. A complear Skeleton of this Animal, about Four Yaſh u 
three quarters long, may be ſeen in the Repoſitory of Greſham. Col ve 


being preſented to the Royal Society by that truly worthy and ingen 
Gentleman, the Honourable Sir Robert Southwell, To theſe Curii 
of Egypt, I might here add that ſupernatural (but fictitious) Prod 
that's reported to be yearly ſeen near to old Caire, viz. The Ann 
ge ſurrection of many dead Bones on Hoh) Hednęſday, Thurſday, and 
day, (according to the old Calendar) which both Turks and Chriſtian 
thoſe Parts do firmly believe, and that by means of fome pious Fr 
of a few deſigning Santo's among them. | 


Frchbiſhopzicks, &c.] Archbiſhopricks, Biſkopricks, Univer 
See Natolia, page 280. | | : 


Manners, ] The Fgyptians now-a-days (being Perſons of a low! 
tyre, tawny Complexion, and of ſpare Bodies) are generally rech 
Cowards, Luxurious, Cruel, Cunning, and Treacherous; they much 
generate from their Anceſtors in every thing, ſave only a vain Affe 
Fion of Divining, which ſome as yet pretend unto, | 


Language.] The chief Language commonly us'd in this Country 
the Turkiſh and vulgar Arabich or Morisk, eſpecially the latter. 
Arabs brought in their Language with their Conqueſts, which hath 
preſerved here ever ſince; but the Cophti's ſtill retain the uſe of 
ancient Egyptian Tongue, (which is very different from all the Ore 

nguages) eſpecially in their Religious Performances. In places of 
fee Traffick, many of the European Tongues are underſtood 


poken. 1 
Government. ] This Country (very famous of old, both in Sat 

and Prophane Hiſtory ) being a Province of the Turkiſh Emp, 
„ r 


g gore 
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the Hd by a particular Baſſa or Beglerbeg, who commonly reſideth at 
le agg / Cairo, which Poſt is generally eſteem'd the moſt Honourable Go- 
high, nent of any belonging to the Port; having under him no leſs than 
tien different Governments ; as alſo a powerful Militia commonly 
5 eon d the moſt conſiderable of all the Ottoman Empire. 

Ucrib{ 


Mum 
ain In 
onſum 


ems.) See Turk Y in Europe, page 154; 
Lligion.) The Inhabitants of this Country; (being Mcors, Turks; 


f N abs, beſides the Natural Egyptians } are for the moſt part ſtricter 
ils, ners of Mahomet's Doctrine, than any People elſewhere through all 
evo 0ttoman Dominions. Here alſo are Jews in great numbers, as alſo 
ok of Wy Chriſtians call'd Cophti, who follow the Errors of Eutyches and 


taken 
our Y 
m-Coll 
ingen 
Cur int 
) Prod 
ne Ann 
„and 
briſtian 
us Fr 


tus, yer not concurring with them in every Point. The Chriſtian 
h was firſt planted here by St. Mark, who is univerſally acknowledg'd 
we been the firſt Biſhop of Alexandria. 


niverþ 
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Barbary being the moſt conſiderable (at leaſt the beſt knoi 
Country of all Africa, I ſhall in particular conſider irs Diviſ 


Patt 
r , 
tt Concerning Barbary, 
4 Length from W. to E. is vl 7 
bs |; 2 . 1 wh. ot Long | Il 2300 Miles, 
\# 8 "IP I Breadth from N. to 8. 154 
N 1 T5 between d 8 45 bo a. [5 ( 380 Miles, 
| "7 | C Morocco i— IdemY ? 1 
„ Fez = | S | Idem 5- 
| 5 7 14 Telen 1 — | - Idem—— 
1%: Barbary comprehends < Algiers—— SS Idem— SFrom w. w 
1-3-8 the Kingdoms of ] 71, (x3 } 5 
T9108 Tripoli — | G5 | Idem— 
Fark Barca — 5 Idem—— 1 
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4 CE Morocco are —_ S—— Found from S. to N, er 

1 f ' 5 e ne ſt * 7P 
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. "Tefrea | > B 

* 2 Fr in the main Land. * 

ia =) Be = Y F | 

. E Sallee E 5. to N. E. 

* Fe are —< Larach 2 We 

Wi = Arzilla the Sea-Coaſt, Wt 
© Tanger [now « demoli d | | 

Ceuta 4 
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6 
. Bugia — 
| Aleters ar Gigiari 


| Bong —— | 


| Begg ia — 


Fro W. to E. 


Biſer ta — 
Tunis are < Tunis 
Mahomet 2 
Suſa 


E. 150 


§. 151 


the Sea- 


From W. to E, upon 
Ee Coaſt. 


Tripoli — _ 1 
Tripoli are < Lebida — — >From W. to E. 
i Miſurata 2 


Barca | 
(Barca are 1 7 1 Vrrom S. to N. 


V. to 


me.] D Arbary (comprehending Mauritania of the Ancients, as 
alſo Africa Propria and Lybia ; now bounded on the Eaſt 
Eypt; on the Weit by part of the Atlantick Ocean; on the North 
the Mediterranean Sea; and on the South by Bildulgerid] is rerm'd 
the Italians, Barbaria; by the Spaniards, Berberia ; by the French, 
bariez by the Germans, Barbaryen ; and by the Engliſh, Barbary ; ſo 
d by the Saracens from Barbar, (which ſignifieth a murmuring 
nd) becauſe this People ſeem d ar firſt to their Conquerors, to pro- 
nce their Language after a ſtrange murmuring manner. Others do 
er imagine, that the Romans upon their Conqueſt of this Country, 
d it Barbaria, and its Inhabitants Barbarians, becauſe of the Rudeneſs 
Barbariry of their Manners. 


t kno 
Diviſi 


S. to N 


Bir The Air of this Country is indifferently temperate, and gene- 
y eſteem'd very healthful to breath in. The oppoſite part of the 
be to Barbary, is part of Mare del Zur and Mare Pacificum, lying 
ween 184 and 232 Degrees of Longitude, with 24 and 33 Degrees of 
thern Latitude. | 


N. E. . 
aſt, 


Soil.) This Country (lying in the 4th and zth North Climate) is very 

il in Corn, and moſt kinds of Fruit, although tis full of Mountains 

| Woods, eſpecially towards the Mediterranian Sea. It breedeth many 

b. ds of Beaſts, particularly Lions and Leopards, with many Apes, and 
e Elephants, beſides abundance of Cattle. The longeſt Day in the 

nhmoſt Parts, is about fourteen Hours and a quarter; the ſhorteſt in 
8 Sourhmoſt, 10 Hours and an half; and the Nights a 
. om- 
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Commodities.) The Chief Commodities of this Country, are ty 
Wax, Oil, Sugar, Flax, Hemp, Hides, Cordevants, Dares, Almy 
Mantles, Cc. 


Rarities.) On Mount Zagoan (about Six Miles South from Turic) 
many Ruins of an old Caſtle, built by the ancient Romans, with ſer 
Latin inſcriprions, as yet to be ſeen upon divers Marble Stones. ( 
From the aforeſaid Mountain to the City of Carthage, was one a cim 
Aquedr?t : And upon Mount Gueſiet (in the ſame Neighbourhood) 
ſome plain Veſtigia of Roman Magnificence, ſtill viſible to this Day. i 
In the City of Morocco, are two magniicent Temples , one builtby Mei 
and rhe other by Adul Mumen, which deferve the particular repard 9 
curious Traveller. (4._) In the Palace Royal of the Morocco Empen 
(a Building of a vaſt extent, and term'd by the Natives, Alcacave or 
chouart J is a ſtately Moſque, with a very high Turrer, on whoſe 1 
are Four Apples of ſolid pure Gold, which all together weigh & 
hundred Pounds Weight; and in another Court of the ſaid Palace 
prodigious high Tower, ſo contriv'd, that the Emperor can mount 
to the Top of it on Horſe-back. (5._) In the City of Fez, is tha 
mous Moſque call'd Caruven, which is ſaid to be almoſt half a Mil 
Circuit, and furniſhe with Thirty Gates of a prodigious bigneſs, 
hath above Three hundred Ciſterns to waſh in, before they go to Pr 
ers; and in it are upwards of Nine hundred Lamps, which are comm 
ly lighted, and burn every Night. (6._) A few Miles from the Ru 
of Tanger is a narrow Deſcent of many Fathoms deep, (reſembling 
of a Coal- Pit) which leads unto a large Subterranean Apartment; ft 
whence are Paſſages into ſeveral other Apartments, all of em done 

ood Marble; and no ways to be doubred bur that they were deli 

y the Ancients for ſeveral Repoſitories for their Dead, there be 
found in them as yet many Urns and Statues, with ſome Inſcription 
the Punick Language. (J.) Over a certain River call'd Sabi (as it 
between Two Hills, rerm'd Beni-jaſga and Silego ) is a remarkable Bri 
or rather a ready way of paſſing from one fide of the River to! 
other; and that by the help of Two large Stakes fixt faſt in the Gro 
(on either fide One) between which are extended Two ſtrong Roy 
and to one of them is ty'd a kind of a big Basket able to contain Ten 
into which the Paſſengers being entred, and pulling one of the R 
(which runs by a Pulley) they waft themſelves over much ſooner, t 
we Europeans can paſs either by Bridge or Boat. Vide Dapper's late 


\ Irchbiſhozichs, &.] Acbbiſbqricke, Biſbqricke, Univ 
Man 
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bur he's at beſt but a meer Shadow; for he may not fo much 
the great Divan, unleſs invited by the whole Council, and 3; 
mitted, he hath bur one ſingle Voice, and can only adviſe in 9 
Beſides thefe Two Potent Republicks of chis Country, ther“ 9 
- viz. That of Tripoli; but it is intirely ſubject to the Crard Fiertu,! 

governs the ſame by a particular Baſſz ſent from the Ot nn ( 
and renew'd every third Year. He is honour'd wit!: che Standyr 
Tunis, and the Title of Beglerbeg. 


Irms.)] The chief Independent Potentate in theſe Countries 
the Emperor of Fex and Morocco, he bears for Arms, Three, wi 
Argent. As for the reſt of Barbary, vid. Turky in Europe, page 194, 


Religion. ] The eftabliſhr Religion of this Country, is ahm 
niſm; bur the Inhabitants of Morocco differ from other Mahometans in 
veral conſiderable Points; particularly thoſe main-ain'd by the Fella 
of Hamet, (the firſt of the preſent Race of the Morocco Emper rs) 
was at firſt a kind of Monk, and quirring his Retirement, 4. C. 1; 
began publickly to preach to the People, that the Doctrine of H. 
Omar, and other Interpreters of the Law, was only Humane Tradit 
beſides ſeveral other things of that Nature; which occafion'd ſuch 
moſities between other Turks and the Morocco's, that a Turkiſh Slave 1 
them, is no whit better treated than a Chriſtian. There are alſo 
Perſons in and about Algiers, who likewass differ from other Mat 
tans in divers Particulars. Some of ein maintein, that to faſt Sed 
Eight Months doth merit Eternal Happineſs : That Ideots are tie 
of God: That Sirs againſt Nature are Wrtues: That the Mard 
among em are inſpi d by the Devil, and yet they account ir an hend 
ble thing to be defi'd by one of em. Theſe and many other ſuch 
culous Follies do they believe and avouch. The Chriſtian Faith wa 
planted in this Country by ſome of the Seventy Diſciples, and St. 5 
the Apoſtle, ſirnam d Zelotes. 


„ | 
Concerning Bildtilgertd, 


tan ( | 
and: d. m. | SA | | 
02 oo = from W. to E. is a» 
berween 55 00 of Long. 5 — Miles. 
ries 22 30 - { & } Breadt m N. to S. is a+ 
„ Who deween 32 40 of Lanit. B bout zoo Miles. 
e 194, 
1 Teſſet —— —— = Idem-— 
Mahm Dara - — / > \ Idem-— 
tan; infMYulzerid com- \Segelmeſs — S dem & From 
roll ehends the Tegorarin- — 2 Idem--— { W. to E. 
r-1s) rovinces of Che —— (J Teulachar 
J. C. 15 * / Bildulzerid prop. ſo call'd / Capheſa-—- _ 
2 Deſart of Barca- Nane conſiderable. 
Tradit 


ſuch We.) D 7/dulgerid {rhe ancient Numidia, and now bounded on the 
Slave B Eaſt by Egypt ; on the Weſt by part of the vaſt Atlantich 
ow n; on the North by Barbary ; and on the South by Zaara, or the 
r Mah 


rt] is term'd by che Italians, Spaniards, French, Germans, and En- 
„ Bildulgerid; fo call d from che vaſt numbers of Dates it produceth, 
Name in the Arabick Tongue ſignifying a Date. 1 


ſt Seve 
e the 


Mara 
n her.] The Air of this Country is very hor, but grocrally eſteem'd 
1 = dantly wholeſome to breath in. The oppoſite Place of che Globe 
th waz 


idulgerid, is that part of Mare del Zur and Mare Pacificum, lyin 
een 182 and 235 Degrees of Longitude, with 22 and 32 Degrees 
ern Latitude. | 


J St. H 


doll.] The Soil of this Country (it lying in the 3d and 4th North 
ate) is ſome what barren, che Ground, for the moſt part, being 
ſandy, yer in ſome low Valleys is found Corn, and great quantity 
Pres. The longeſt Day in che Northmoſt Parts, is about 14 Hours; 
ſnorteſt in the Southmoſt, 10 Hours and a quarter; and the Nights 
prtionably, | 


EC 


ammodities.)] The Commodities of this Country are very few, tiey 
ly conſiſting in Corn, Cattel, Dates, and Indigo. 


Tr Varities.] 
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Rarities. ] A certain River, (whoſe Origine is in Mount /t!, 
watereth the Plains of Bi/dulgerid in irs main- Body) paſſing by a; 
call'd Teolacha, hath a Current of Water extreamly warm; and ish 
ro European Travellers, by no other Name than Ia Riviere Chaude, g 
Hot River. (a.) There's ancther River ifſuing out of the Mount 
Numidia, and paſſing by the four Forts of Iran, diſgorgeth it (ej 
che main Ocean, between Bojadore and the Town of Nun, which in 
Winter-time (when other Rivers do uſually ſwell over their R 
grows commonly dry, and goes thereupon by the Frank Name of |; 
vere Seche. (3.) Nigh the aforeſaid Teolacha, is a little Village, d 
Deyſen, which is of great Antiquity, being built by the Romans, x 
pears by the Remains of ſeveral Structures, and ſome Roman Sepulch 
beſides variety of Medals, (found frequently after a Rain) having 
monly a Head upon one fide of em, with Latin Inſcriptions, and! 
phies on the other. Vid. Dapper s late Deſcription of Africa. 


Archbiſhopꝛicks, Kc. ] Archbiſhoprichs, Biſpoprichs, Univerſ 
None, " 


Manners.) The Inhabicants of this Country (beſides the Nat 
being chiefly Arabs, are generally ignorant, cruel, lecherous, and n 
given to' robbing. | | 


Language.] All we can learn of the Language commonly us d hy 
Natives of this Country, is, that tis as rude and harbarous as they ti 
ſelves. The Arabs here reſiding, do ſtill retain their own Tongue. 

Government.) This great Body is ſubject unto ſeveral little Rin 
Lords, who (for the moſt part) are tributary to the Great Tur, 
Emperor of Morocco. Some places are govern'd in Form of Inde 
dent Commonwealths ; and others are without any kind of Governn 
or Order among them. 


Arms.) 


Beligion.] The Religion profeſi'd by the ſavage Inhabitants df 
Country, is that of Mahometaniſm ; but many of em are ſunk inn 
groſſeſt Stupidity as to Religious Matters, either not knowing what! 
profeſs, or profeſſing as good as none at all. Here are ſeveral } 
icatrer'd up and down in choſe places beſt inhabited. The Ch 
Faith was firſt planted in this Country much about the ſame time 
Barbary. Of which already. 
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= b Concerning Zaara, or the Defart. 


Ountan 


: ſelf d. m. 2 * A 8 5 
ich il o 2 o 5 {Length from W. to E. is 4. 
cir EM berweene 50 OO of Long. 8 bout 2340 Miles. 

e of ly be | 21 Oo f Latir = | Breadth from N. to S. is about 
age, a tween 28 oo J , 2 2330 Miles. : '*1 
ans, 2 By | | 

Yepulch Borno —— 

aving q 6202 

, and , or the Deſart, J Bardoa— 


dmprehends the C Lempta-— 
winces of Targa- 

» Zuenxiga— 
Zanbaga 


Chief Town 


ne.) Aara C a part of ancient bia, the Sear of the Getuli ang 
Garamantes ; now bounded on the Eaſt by part of Egypt 
Nubia ; on the Weſt by the vaſt Atlantick Ocean; on the North by 
ucerid ; and on the South by Negroe- land] is term'd by the Italians, 
4; by the Spaniards, Zaara o Deſierto; by the French, Zahara oy 
rt ; by che Germans, Zaara, or Wijſte ; and by the Engliſh, Zaara or 
Dejars ; ſo call'd by the Arabians (the Name figpitying a Deſart ) 
uſe tis a Country very barren, and thinly inhabited. | 


le Rig ; 
Turk, Wir.) The Air of this Country is much the fame as in Bildulgerid, 
Inde a little more hot, yet very wholeſome to breath in. The oppoſite 


D 


over e of the Globe to Zaara, is chat part of Mare del Zur, and Mar 


eum, lying between 122 and 243 Degrees of Longitude, with 2x 
28 Degrees of South Latitude. | * 
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doil.] This Country (lying in the 34 and 4th North Climate) 


nts of Ws generally very dry and ſandy, is not fertile either for Corn or 4 
nk inoMits ; yea, tis generally fo barren, that its Inhabitants can hardly live. } 
what n are choſe vaſt Deſarts, and terrible Mountains, of Sand in this f 
/eral Mntry, that Travellers are frequently reduc'd to great Extremines, 
e ce lable either to be overwhelm'd with Sand, (if a Tempeſt bs : 
time Mad ariſe) or to periſh with Thirſt if it chance not to Rain. To 
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ent the laſt of cheſe, (the firſt being unavoidable in cafe of Wind) 
commonly kill one of their Camels, and drink the Water in his 
; 4. Tt 2 Stamach 
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Stomach ; thoſe Creatures taking in ſo large a quantity at one tin 
ſufficerh Nature for fourteen or fifteen Days together. The long 
in the Northmoſt Part, is about 1 2Hours and a quarter; the ſhorteſt 
Sourhmoſt, is 10 Hours three quarters, and the Nights proporticn 


Commodities.) The Commodities of this Country are very i 
derable, they chiefly conſiſting in a few Camels, Dates, and Cane 


Barities.] Nigh to C. Bojadore, on the Weſt of Zahara, are c 
Banks of Sand ſtretching along that part of the Coaſt ; towards whid 
ſtrong a Current ſets in, that the Water being in a mighty agi 
both Waves and Sand mixing together, do not only reſemble a bg 
Salr-pan, but alſo they frequently mount up to a prodigious hey 
(2.) In the Deſart of Araoan, are two Tombs with Inſcripticns y 
'tm, importing that the Perſons there interr'd; were a rich Merc 
and a poor Carrier, (who both dy'd of Thirſt) and that the forme 
given ten thouſand Ducats for one Cruiſe of Water. (3.) Non 
Gaogo, are ſome Veſtigia of the ancient Cyrene, the chief City of | 
Cyrenaica, and formerly one of the famous Pentapolis. 


eu, c.) Archbiſbopricks, Biſboprick s, Vnivelſ 


'Manners,) The Inhabitants of this Country, being moſlly 4 
are an ignorant, brutiſh, and ſavage kind of People, r=ſembling u 
wild Beaſts than rational Creatures. 


Language.) What was ſaid of che Language ſpoken by the N: 
of Bildulgerid, the ſame may be affirm'd of that commonly us'd in 
Country, viz that it's as rude and barbarous as they who ſpeak it, 


Government,] This great Country is ſubject to ſeveral pan 
Lords, whom they term Xeques ; but many of em wander up 
down, hunting in great Companies, accounting themſelves inde 


Arms. 


by Beligion. This Country being ſtockt with Arabs, the only Re 


here profeſs'd, is that of Mabomet s; but fo barbarous and bruriſhs 


- 


Ran of chis People. that many of em live without the leaſt fy 


Religion among them, The Chriſtian Faith was once planted here, 
-Quize exterminared towards he beginning of the Eighth Centur) 
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ſides theſe is the Country of the Falofes upon the Mouth of the 


N Egroe- land or Land of the Negroes [ unknown to the Ancients, 

and bounded on the Eaſt by Nubia; on the Weſt by 
of the Atlantich Ocean ; on the North A e and on the 
h by ray is term'd by the Italians, Paeſe di Moi; by the Spa- 
ts, Trerra de los Negros; by the French, Pays des Negres ; by the 
ans, Moren-land ; and by the Engliſh, Negroe-land, or, The Land of 
Negroes; fo call'd, either from the Colour of its Inhabitants, or the 


tly r Niger, 
eaſt ] Th h enerall 
leaſt ir. e Air of this Country is very warm, yet generally 
here, em d ſo wholeſome to breath in, that ſick Perſons are reported to 


rought thither from ſeveral of the adjacent Countries; and upon 
r ſtay in it for any conſiderable time, are perfectly reſtor d to their 


Healck. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Negroe-land, is pary 
ah 
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of the Weſt American Ocean, lying between 190 and 220 Dev 
Longitude, with 10 and 23 Degrees of Southern Latitude. 


Soil.] The Soil of rhis Country (it lying in the 2d and zd 
Climate) is very rich, eſpecially towards the River Niger, whichy 
flows a confiderable-part thereof, as the Nile doth Egypt. Here is g 
ſtore of Corn and Cartel, and variety of Herbs. Here are many We 
and thoſe well furniſh'd wich Elephants, and other Beaſts, both. 
and tame. Here alſo are ſeveral Mountains, and thoſe richly linde 
valuable Mines of Silver and Gold. The longeſt Day in the Nonkn 
part of rhis Country, is about 13 Hours and a quarter; the thong 
_ Southmoſt, is 11 Hours and a quarter; and the Nights proponi 


Commodities The chief Commudities of this Country, are Oftri 
Feathers, Gums, Amber, Gold, Red Wood, Civet, and Elephants Teeth, 


Rarities. ] In ym (a little Kingdom in the Country of the 7alf 
is a ſmall River, call d by the Franks, Rio de Ia Grace; oppafite.to yl 
Mouth is a conſiderable Bank of Sand, out of which there ifherh 
low Water, a gentle Stream of curious freſh Water, moſt pleaſan 
the Taſte. 20 Nigh to Sameng (a Village in the fame Country) 
Well of ren Fathom depth, whoſe Water is naturally ſo very ſi 
thar in taſte ir comes nothing ſhort of ordinary Sugar. (3) In 
Province of Gags, the ſandy Deſart is of ſuch a nature, that H 
Bodies laid in the ſame, (tor many Perfons periſh in endeavourins 
croſs it) don't in the leaſt corrupt, but become hard like the EH 


Mymmies. 1. | | | : ; 
Irchbiſhopzicks, &c.] A4rchbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks, Univerſi 


Manners. ] The Nezrocs (having their Denomination; from the bl 
nefs of their Complexion) are a People very ignorant in all Arts! 
Sciences. In Behaviour extreamly rude and barbarous, much giv 
Luxury, addicted to beaſtly Pleaſures, and univerſally great 1dolat 
Ia the Maritime places they trade in Slaves with the Europeans, {di 
to them not only what Captives they take in Wars with one ano 
bur alſo (many times) their neareſt Relations, even Wives and Chu 
Nor excepted. 


— 


rr 79257. 21... inn J us F . p 

| tage.] In chis vaſt-Coumry there are variety of LA 
nd * different from -one anocher. The principal of which, 

che Sangai and: Guher; chat of Guatuta, and wharghey ordinarily ws 

Ghergare, In the Cum of che: ages, are rhe call dh che M0 


« 
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um and Timna; the firſt being a Language that's extreamly rough in 
unciation, and hard to be learn d; bur the other is generally rec- 
d very ſweet and eaſie. 
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obernment.] This ſpacious Country is ſubject to many Kings, who 
abſolure over their own Territories; but all, or moſt of em are tri- 
ry to one Sovereign, viz. the King of Tombute, who is reckond the 
| powerful of em all, Next to him are Mandingo, Gago, and Cano. 


ms.) 


ligion, ] The numerous Inhabitants of this vaſt Country, are either 
bmetans, or groſs Idolaters; and ſome in the Midland Provinces live 
aur any ſign of Religion or Worſhip among them. A faint know- 
e of the Myſaical Law, was once introduc'd into ſome parts of Negro- 
; and the Mrabouts of Cambea and Caſſan, give ſtill a confus d 
punt of the Hiſtorical Part of the Old Teſtament.-. They acknowlege 
Exiſtence of One God, and never adore him under any Corporeal 
eſenrarion. They alſo own our Bleſſed Saviour as a mighty Pro- 


Oſtrid 
ecth, 


e 74 


* tO wi 


— , and Worker of Miracles. They generally uſe Circumciſion as 
a \; Mahometans do. Chriſtianigy-got once ſome footing in theſe Parts 
— he World, but was wholly over - clouded by Mahometaniſm, towards 


0 In niddle of rhe Tenth Century. 
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Name.] E Vinea (unknown to the Ancients, and prop 

part of Negroe-land ; now bounded on the E 
part of Ethiopia Exterior ; on the Weſt by fome of the vaſt 4tla 
Ocean; on the North by Negroe-/.nd ; and cn the South by part of 
Ethiopick Ocean] is rerm'd by the Italians and Spaniards Guinea; b 
French and Germans,Guinee ; and by the Engliſh, Guinea; ſo call'd (ast 
imagine) from the Nature of the Soil, and exceſſive Heat of the 
try, the Name fignitying Hot and Dry, 


Tir. ] The Air of this Country is extremely hot, and very unn 
ſome, eſpecially to Strangers, with whom it fo diſagreeth, that 
live but a ſhort time after their arrival in it. The oppoſite place af 
Globe to Guinea, is that part of New Guinea, and adjacent Ocean 
tween 186 and 210 Degrees of Longitude, with 4 and 11 Degree 
Southern Latitude. | 


Soil.) The Soil in many places is wonderfully fertile, pr 
eing the choiceſt of Grains and Fruits. This Country | 
{tor d wich Elephants, whoſe Teerh bring great Gain to the | 
bitanrs, when either 1oid or barter d for ocher Goods of thoſe 
chants who trade with them. Here alſo are leveral ine nba, 
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of Gold; and in many of its Rivers are found ſome Pearls of 
value, with abundance of Gold Duſt. The longeſt Day in the 
hmoſt Part is about 12 Hours and three quarters; the ſhorteſt in 
xchmoſt 1x Hours and three quarters; and the Nights propor- 


bly. | 


ommodities.] The chief Commodities of this Country, are Gold, 
y, Hides, Wax, Amber-Gris, Guinea-Pepper, Red Wood, Sugar, 


t, Cc. 


arities. ] So impetuous is the Current of Rio da Volta, that the 
for about a Mile near the place where the River diſgorgeth it ſelf, 
ars always of a whitiſh Colour, and is ſaid to have a ſweetiſn Taſte 
almoſt ten Fathoms deep. (2.) In ſeveral Parts of Guinea grows a 
in Tree, (commonly call d Mignolo) which having an Inciſion 
e in its Body, doth yield an excellent Liquor of much requeſt among 
Natives; proving to them more pleaſant, ſtrong, and nouriſhing, 
the choiceſt of Wines. (3.) In ſeveral Inland Provinces of Guinea, 
the Countries adjacent, is ſometimes ſeen that remarkable Creature, 
d Savage by the Portuguezes, [and by the Natives, Qoja Marrow ] 
moſt uſually found in Angola, (and there call'd Ourang Outang) from 
ce one was lately brought ro England, and view'd by Multitudes of 
ple ar London. Such Creatures walk frequently upright as Men; at 
times, on all four; and ſo near is their reſemblance to Human 


E. is4 
S. 154 


V. to 


propeſſhhe, that many of the Negroes either take them for real Men, (ima- 
e Eg chat by long continuance in the Woods they're become Demy- 
t Atlas) or look upon them as the ſpurious Iſſue of unnatural Commix- 
art of Ws. Some of our Modern Travellers would fain perſuade the World, 
ea; bo ſuch Creatures are the genuin Off- ſpring, eicher of the ancient Sa- 
dor Pygmies, ſo famous among the Poets, and fo frequently men- 


the Ma by Pliny, (who ſpoke much of them by hear-ſay.) But others, 
more ſhew of probability, do reckon them ſpecifically the ſame 
the Apes of Borneo, already mention'd, page 308. For a full and 
factory Account of this remarkable Creature, with a nice Exami- 
bn of the various Conjectures about ir, I refer the Reader to a 
cular Treatiſe on that Subject, lately publiſhed by the Learned 


Teyſon, 
chbichopzichs, &c. ] Archbiſhopricks , Biſhopricks , Univerſities. 
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Janners. ] The Natives of this Country are great Idolaters, 
ſuperſtitious, and much given to ſtealing. In Complexion 
re of the blackeſt ſort, and moſt of em walk quite __ 
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withour the leaſt ſhame. Sone of em on the Sea-Coaſts are ging; 
Trading, and. underſtand Commerce tolerably well: but gen, 
they're a cheating, proud, lazy, and fluttiſh kind of People. Ren 
able is one fundamental Law (or rather an ancient Cuſtom) am 
\ ſome People upon the Quaqua-Coaſt; wiz. Thar every Perſon i 

liged to betake himſelf to the fame Trade or Employment, which 
Forefathers have follow'd. Upon the Death of a Husband in the; 
dom of Benin, the Widow becomes wholly ſubject ro her own Son, 
any) and may be reckon'd among his — of Slaves; only wicht 
difference, * ſhe can't be ſold without leave obtain d from the in 
diate Prince of the Country where they live. To kill a conſiderable q 
ber of Slaves at the Funeral of any great Perſon, was a Cuſtom (alng 
univerſal _— all Pagan Countries, and particularly here, bur nut 
worn our in theſe latter Ages. 


Langitage.] The chief Language in this Country, is that call'd $ 
ga, which is alſo underſtood and ſpoken in ſeveral adjacent Countri 
particularly Tombut and Melli. Of the ſeveral Tongues in uſe upent 
Golden Coaſt, that of the Acaniſtes is moſt univerſal ; being current ali 
all Guinea over, except Anten, Acara, Ningo, and Sinco, which have ex 
their particular Dialects. The Trading Part of em underſtand and fp 
Portugueze. | 


Government. ] This Country owneth Subjection to ſeveral Sovereig 
the chief of whom is ordinarily ſtild the Emperor of Guinea, to whi 
divers other Kings and Princes are ſubject. Next to him is the Ring 
Benin, who is eſteem'd a powerful Prince, having ſeveral States ſubj 
and tributary unto him. 


Arms.) 


Religion.] Paganiſm is the Religion of this Country, the Profeſſ 
whereof is attended with many ridiculous Superſtitions; and in lt 
places on the Golden Coaſt, that Diabolical Cuſtom of offering up | 
man Sacrifices is ſtill in uſe, but not fo current as formerly. The Fit 
gorean Opinion (embrac'd by a great part of the Heathen World) pren 
mightily here. Thoſe of the Kingdom of Benin do own a Supream Bel 
whom they call by the Name of Orifa, acknowledging him as the Creat 
of Heaven and Earth; but think ir needleſs to ſerve him, becauſe (i 
they) he being infinitely Good, will be ſure not to hurt them. 
the very contrary Account, they're very careful in paying their Dei 
tions, and offering Sacrifices ro the Devil, or ſome bad Spirit, 
they think is the Cauſe of all their Calamities. They likeways ch 
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ifice to the Sea, reckoning thereby to appeaſe the Wav 
r peaceable Weather. In ies po parts of 
Country, are neither Idol nor Temple, and many of the People 
ro entertain but very ſlender hopes of a future State; and wholly 
the Reſurrection of the Body, except thoſe who are kill'd in the 
„ Which Exception hath been undoubtedly inculcated upon em 
"me of their Princes, apd that, tis very probable, out of a Political 
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. Ciyet, Sugar, Ivory, Arms, Oc. 


SECT. vn. 
Concerning Nubia. 


| d. m. 

| 42 00 = gth from N. E. to N 
_= 57 oo = 1 _ _ Miles. 
2 og 30 „ # & | Breadr m E. to W. 
3 { berween 23 00 of Latit. 2 bout 370 Miles. 


PTL | CSamna- 
Nubi he River Nuba, chief Towns 
{'South— } | | Nubia, 


Name. N Ubia { known formerly under the ſame Name; and! 
N bounded on the Eaſt by part of Ethiopia Exterim; 
the Weſt by Zaara and Negroe-land ; on the North by Egypt and pan 
Bildulgerid ; and on the South by Ethiopia Interior] is term'd by thel 
lians and Spaniards, Nubia; by the French, Nubie ; by the Germans, 
bien; and by the Engliſh, Nubia ; fo call'd from its ancient Inhabin 
the Nubi og Nubii, or (according to others) the Nobade and Nobai 
and finally ſome would derive its Name from Nuabia, (once) the Cap 
City of the whole Country, 


Air.] The Air of this Country is every-where extreamly hot, ith 
ſeldom qualified with Showers of Rain. The oppoſite place of 
Globe to Nubia, is part of Mare de'l Zur, lying berween 220 
— Degrees of Longitude, with 9 and 23 Degrees of Southem 
ru Co % 


Doil.) The Soi! of this Country (it lying in the 2d and zd! 
Climate) is ſaid ro be very fertile in thoſe Parts adjacent to 
River Nile; but elſewhere tis generally very barren, being cumbe 
with many formidable Mountains of Sand. Here is good ſtore of | 
phants, ſome Sugar-Canes, and (as ſeveral repert) a few Mines of d 
The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Parts, is about 13 Hours and i 
the ſhorteſt in the Sourhmoſt, 11 Hours and half; and the Nights 
portionably. | 


Commodities.] The chief Commodities of this Country, are 6 
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rities.] In divers Parts of. Nubia are ſtill extant the Ruins of 
; Chriſtian Churches, (being reckon'd one hundred and fifty in all) 
ſeveral Pictures of our Blefled Saviour, the Virgin Mary, and man 

Moſt obſervable is that ſtrange ſubrile Poiſon produc'd in this 
, one Grain thereof being able to kill ren Men in a quarter of an 
. It's commonly ſold at an hundred Ducats an Ounce, bur never 
ingers, unleſs rhey promiſe by Oath not to uſe ic in theſe Parts of 
orld. Remarkable is this Country for being che Birth-place of 
imous Nubian Geographer. 2 


tchbichopꝛicks, &c.] Archbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks, Univerſities. 
e. 


to SN 


Panners.] The Nubians (of a Colour extraordinary Black) are ſaid 

a ſtrong, couragious, and cunning ſort of People, much given to 
very laborious, and many of em exceeding wealthy, there being 
liſh'd a conſiderable Traffick between them and che Merchants of 


d Caire in Egypt. | 


language.] The Nubians have a particular Language of their own, 
ch hath ſome affinity with the Arabick and Chaldean ; as alſo ſome 
ment with the old Egyptian Tongue, ; 


ic ColiWovernment.] This Country is govermd by his own independent 
„ who is ſaid to be a very powerful Prince. One of his Prede- 
ors, call'd Cyriacus, upon Information of the Chriſtians being op- 
* in e is reported to have rais d one hundred thouſand Horſe 
their relief. a | | 


Irmg.) 


heligion.] This ſpacious Country was once Chriſtian ; but the Mini- 
failing, the Inhabitants, for want of Paſtors, fell off from Chriſtia- 
, and in proceſs of time became either ſtrict Mabometans or groſs 
aters. The Sound of the Bleſſed Goſpel did reach the Nubians, and 
cordially receiv d by them in the earlieſt Ages of the Church. 


SECT. 


S ECT. VIII. 
Concerning Cthiopia. 
— = Length from N. E. os. 
betweene 35 20 g E. toS. Watt 
E 85 — 3600 Niles, 
23 o - Dr rom W. to E. is 
o berweend 34 30 f Larit. 2 2180 Miles. 
Interior . 
It being divided into Ethiopi ; 
Exterior. 
C Barnagaſſo-— Bara 
Tigremahon— Chaxumo— 
Interior compre- | Dobaſſat —— Dobas — SN. to 8. 
hends many, Fatigar ——— Idem 


Provinces, the Angote —— 


Chief Town 
= 
g 


chief of which | Amara Idem —— | 
are Beleguanze — Idem } to N. 
Bagamedri — Idem 
| 7 Biafara ——" Idem —— 
| King- Sg 2 — * L 
3 doms of | Conga Salvador — ch edh 
| Anga Idem — | 


Exterior 5 

| compre-e Empires I Monemungi- E camy.— N. v S 0 
55 
8 


of hends of Monomot 
Ache | C * 


— — linda JS. to N. 

| Zanguebar— Melinda— S. to N. of 
| Coaſts Ajan | Brava — > E. of ti 
Ag — i | Erecco —— byſſizs. 


T HIS vaſt Complex Body being generally conſidered, as div 
into theſe two Clafſes, viz. Upper and Lower; or rather Et 


Interipr and Exterior: I ſhall ſeparately treat of them both. Tis 
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1. Ethiopia Interior, or the Land of the Abyſins, 


ne. HIS Coun known to the Ancients, and now 

] T bounded en dt N by Nubia; on the Eaſt, Weſt, and 
h, by Ethiopia Exterior | is term'd by the Italians and Spaniards 
nia ; by the French, P Empire des Abyſſins ;, by the Germans, 400 
; and by the Engliſh, Ethiopia Interior, or the Land of the Abyſſim. 
ald Interior, becauſe of its Situation, in reſpectof theother Ethiopia, 
 encompaſs'd by the ſame on three ſides; and Abyſſinia, either from 
liver Ab, or its Inhabitants, whom the Arabians call Abaſfi, a 
le once reſiding in Arabia Felix. The Name in the Egyptian Lan- 


ſignifieth ſcattered Nations, 

7 This Country being wholly within che Torrid Zone, its Air is 
ally very hot, but yet in ſome Valleys extreamly cool and tempe- 
by reaſon of the many and prodigious high Mountains, fo ſituated 
ers Places, that at certain times of the Year they intercept the 
xams from low Valleys lying between them. The oppoſite place 
e Globe to the Land of the Abyſſins, is part of Mare de'l Zur, and 
Pacificum, lying between 215 and 252 Degrees of Longitude, with 
d 23 Degrees of Southern Latitude. 


vil.) The Soil of this Country (it lying in che 1ſt, ad, 3d North, 
ſt, zd, 3d South Climate) is very different; for in ſome places ad- 
to the numerous Branches of the Nile, the Ground is fit to pro- 
moſt ſorts of Grain, Fruits, and Herbs, in great plenty; but in 
that are mountainous and remote from the Nile, nothing is to be 
but vaſt Deſerts, ſandy Mountains, and formidable Rocks. This 
is alſo ſaid to produce great ſtore of Sugar - Canes, Mines of Iron, 
at quantity of Flax, and plenty of Vines ; but the Inhabitants either 
not, or care not to make uſe of theſe things to any conſiderable 
tage. The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Parts, is about 13 Hours 
alt; the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt, 10 Hours and half; and the 
ts proportionably. 


Vi 


is 
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mmodities.] The chief Commodities of this Country, are 
Metals, ſome Gems, Corn, Cattle, Salt, Flax, Wines, Sugar- 


„Ce. 


rities. Many are the Natural Salt-Pits of excellent Rock- 
n chis Country; and in the Confines of Dancala and Tigra, 
adjacent Kingdoms) is a large Plain, of four Days Journey 
one 


336 Ethiopia. P; 
one fide whereof is entirely cruſted over with pure white Salt, 
ſerves the Inhabitants of the Country, both far and near; f 
hundreds of Camels, Aſſes, and Mules , being daily emplaj 
carrying of it. (2.) In the Mountains of Gojame, is à great ny 
4 hollow Rock, oppoſite to which is another, ſo ſituated, thy 
13 cording to Travellers Accounts of thoſe Parts) a Word | 
13 whiſpered on its top, is heard at a conſiderable diſtance; an 
us joint Voices of ſeveral Perſons ſpeaking at once, appear as lou 
a great Shout of a numerous Army. ( 3.) Of the many Chi 
Temples in this vaſt Empire, there are ten ſtately ones hewa 
of the firm Rock, which are reported to have been all perfechi 
twenty four Years ; and each of em are ſaid to be proportic 
in all its parts, with Gates and Windows in a moſt regular! 
ner: For the Ichnography of one of thoſe Temples, Vid. Com 
J. Ludolphi in Hiſloriam ſuam Ethiopicam, lib: 2. cap. 5. page 
(4-) In ſeveral Lakes of this Country, and the River Nile, i; 
quently ſeen that amphibious Creature, call'd by the Ethiyi 
Bihat ; and Hippopotamus by the Greeks, becauſe of its having { 
reſemblance to a Horſe in ſeveral parts of the Body. This is 
Creature which goes by the Name of Behemoth in the Book of 
according to the Learned Bochartus [ De Animalibus S. S. Part 2. 
15.] who therein differs extreamly from the Vulgar and (torm 
receiv d) Opinion in this matter. (5.) In other Lakes and Ri 
is ſometimes taken the Torpil Fiſh, whoſe Nature is ſuch, that 
Ferſon only touch it, he's ſuddenly ſeiz'd with an exceſſive ( 
and Trembling. The Natives are faid to allay the violent Hea 
burning Fevers by touching the Patient therewith. (6.) Of 
many curious Birds in this Country, the Pipis is moſt obſer 
as being the ready Conductor of Hunters to find out their Ga 
for having diſcover'd any Beaſt in his lurking- place, he's ſaid u 
towards the Huntſmen, and calling inceſſantly Fonton Kerre, (lt 
imports that they ſhould follow him) he flies ſoftly before ti 
and is ſure to conduct them to their defired Prey. (7.) Great 5; 
variety of ſtrange Animals to be ſeen in various Provinces of this 
Empire; the moſt noted of which are theſe three, Fir#, 
Creature commonly call'd by the Natives, Arweharis ; { and by 
Arabs, Hariſo or Harſhan | which hath one long Horn in its Foreht 
Whereupon ſome conclude, that this is the famous Unicorn cf 
Ancients. Secondly, The Cameleopard, (ſo term'd from havil 
Head and Neck like a Camel, and a ſpotted Body as a Leopi 
which is ſaid to have ſo long Legs, that a Man mounted ol 
ordinary Horſe, may eaſily paſs under his Belly, without fo n 
as touching him. Laſtly, The Zecora, which is generally rech 
the moſt comely Creature of all Quadrupeds whatſoever, 
a particular Account of theſe, and many more in this Co 
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vain and exorbitant Titles, expreſſing all thoſe Provinces by y 
comprehended within the Circuit of his Dominions ; and i 
himſelf, The Beloved of God, ſprimg from the Stock of Judah: 7h 
of David: — ep Solomon: The Son of the Column of Sion; WW 5 
Son of the See ob: the Son of the Hand of Mary: The wii 

Nahu after the Fleſh : The Son of St. Peter and Paul after the g 
Cc. His Government is altogether Deſpotical, his Subjectz hy 
treated as the worſt of Slaves. He is fo reverenc'd by the great" 
em, that at his very Name they bow their Bodies, and touch 
Ground with one of their Fingers. The Empire doth not deſcend i 
Eldeſt Son, but to him whom the Father upon his Deaph-bed ſh urs 


pleas d to name. 


| "Frmis. The Abyſfine Emperors, for Enſigns Armorial, ba“ 
Lyon holding a Croſs, with the following Motto, Vicit Leo de 7 
+l EI | 4" 74M 


Beligion.] Within the Limits of this ſpacions Empire, is a 
mixture of People, as Pagans, Jews, and Mahometans, of wi 
Nations; but the main Body of the Natives is Chriſtian, TI 
hold the written Word of God to be the only Rule of Faith; 
that the Canon of Holy Scripture conſiſts of Eighty five Bi 
whereof Forty fix, they ſay, are in the Old, and Thirty nine 
the New Teſtament. They're not well acquainted with the 4 
Creed, but in lieu thereof do uſe the Nicene, or rather Conſtantingpulit 
As to the grand Doctrine of the Incarnation, they're gen 
Eutychians, being formerly led into that dereſtable Hereſy, by [ 
cirus, Patriarch of Alexandria. In the Perſon of their Enipt 
they lodge the ſupreme Authority in all Matters, as well Fa 
aſtical as Civil; and do thereupon wholly deny the Supremacy 
che Biſhop of Rome, allowing him indeed to be the firſt Patri 
but eſteeming ir Antichriſtian in him, to pretend to a furiſdic 
over the whole Church of Chriſt. As they diſown the Pope! 
premacy, fo alſo do they diſclaim moſt Points of the Popiſh | 
ctrine; particularly thoſe of Tranſubſtantiation, Purgatory, Service i 
unknown Tongue, Auricular Confeſſion, Images in Churches, Celebacy i 
Clergy, Extream Undion, &c. 'They make uſe of different Fom 


punqually obſerve Circumciſion, and abſtain from eating 
Swines Fleſh, not out of any regard to the Moſaick Law, but pi 
as an Ancient Cuſtom of their Country, They're much enclin( 
giving of Alms, and viſiting the Sick. Their Divine Service “ 
wholly conſiſt in Reading of the Holy Scriptures , * Adminiſim 
of the Euchariſt, and hearing ſome Homilies of the Fachers. I » 


t Il. 1 Ethiopia. 5 
to Church by times, and never enter with their Shoes om 
fir down unleſs upon the bare Ground. They carefully obſerve 
appointed Hours for Publick Prayer, and perform that Duty 


on. great Devotion. In a word, many of the Abyſſines expreſs in 
mo reſpe&ts, a deep Senſe of Religion. For a particular Account 
e iss People, both as to their Religion and other Remarkables, 


7. Ludolphus's Ethiopick Hiſtory, The Roman Miſſionaries did 
revail about Seventy Years ago, that the Popiſh Religion was 
to have got ſure Footing in this Empire; for they had once 
d che Emperor and Court, and obtain d a Proclamarion in theif 
urs, enjoyning che whole Body of the People to embrace the 
ine of the Roman Church. But the Abyſfines were ſo loth to 
with the Religion of their Forefathers, that the Emperot's 
eavour to propagate the Romain Faith, otcafion'd many dreadful 
reftions in his Empire, which could not be quell'd without 
Iding a Sea of Blood. Finding therefore his Endeavours to be iti 
, and dreading rhe Conſequence of making any new Attempt; 
wholly gave over the Deſign; and not only return'd to his for- 
Belief himſelf, but alſo gave leave to all his Subjects to do the 
e. And that he might rezain the [almoſt loſt] Affe ction of his 
le, he forthwith baniſhed out ot his Dominions all Roman 


5 * Wſinaries whatſoever , 4 with Alphonſo Mendez ; a Jeſuir ; 
uin having been conſecrated Patriarch of Ethiopia at Lisbon, and ap- 
Ap d by the Pope, had been honcurably receiv'd by the Abyſſine 
5 Pp cor under that Character, and reſided at Court in a peaceable 
95 harge of his Office for ſeveral Years. As for the Plantation of 


Fianity in chis Country, tis a conſtant Tradition among the In- 
ants, that the Eunuch baptiz d by Philip the Deacon, was Stew- 
to the Empreſs of Ethiopia; and that upon his return, lie con- 
d the Court and whole Empire to the Chriſtian Faith. But 
aing che Opinion of others) this Country was deſtitute of the 
wiſh led Goſpel till the Fourth Century; when firſt inſtructed therein 
WF umentins, (che Son of a Tyrian Merchant) who was conſecrated 
op by St. Athanaſius, and is commonly reckon d the firſt Abbuna of 
mighty Empire, 


Fom 8 2. Ethiopia Exterior. 


ut pl me, ] 5 1 8 Country Cor rather a Complex Body of ſeveral | 

nclinl Countries), and thofe unknown to rhe Ancients] is 

vice nded on che North by Abyſſinia, on the Eaſt, Weſt and South by 

Ethjopich Ocean. Which Country,; together with che Abyſine 

hire above: mention d, is term d by the Tralians and Spatiards; 

mia; by the French, Et hiopie; by the Germans, Ethiopien; L 
XX 2 
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particularly, a Serpent (call d Minia by the Inhabitants of 4 
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by the Engliſh, Ethiopia; fo call'd from a 19, Uro, and a, 
upon the account of irs exceſſive Hear, the greateſt part theref 
in the Torrid Zone. This Ethiopia is ſti'd Exterior, becauſe of in 
tion, in reſpect of the other. 


Fir.) This vaſt Body, comprehending ſeveral Kingdoms, En 
and Sovereignries, and thoſe mightily extended from South to] 
can't reaſonably be ſuppos'd to enjoy the ſame Nature of Air y 
its parts. In Biafara and Congo, tis extremely hot, and would 
tolerable to the Inhabitants, were it not qualified in the fy 
theſe Rinzdoms, by daily Showers cf Rain, and in the othe 
violent Winds, which frequently blow from the Weſtern Ocean, 
Monom:tapa and Monoemungi, as alſo the Coaſts of Cafres, the Air isn 
more temperate ; in Zanguebar, very unwholſome ; and in 4 
Abex, extreamly hor. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Ih 
Exterior, is that part of Mare de! Zur, lying between 210 and 255 
grees of Longitude ; with 10 Degrees South, and 25 Degrees 


Soil.) The various Diviſions of this great Body being fin 
in different Climates, (particularly the 1ſt, 2d, 3d North 
and the Iſt, 2d, 3d Southern) the Soi muſt of neceſſity be very 
rent. Biafara is ſaid to be leſs fertil than Congo. The Empires of. 
motapa and Monoemungi, do produce abundance of Grain, and ares 
rally eſteem d very fit for Paſturage. The other Diviſions on the 
and Scuth-Eaſt of the 4h ſiires, are for the moſt part, very Barren 
ſorts of Grain, yet productive enough of ſome Sugar - Canes, ſo 
kinds of Fruit and Spices; as alſo furni ſn'd with ſome confiderable( 
and Silver Mines, and every where abounding with Elephants and ly 
So rich were thoſe Mines found by the Portugueſes, in Zangueba, 
ſeveral parts of the Cafres, that the Country about Sofala, hath 
lookt upon by ſome modern Geographers, as the much cenrrowt 
Land of Ophir. The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt parts, is 13 
and an halt; the ſhorteſt in the Sourhmoſt, 9 Hours and three qu 
and the Nights proportionably. 


Commodities.] The chief Commodities of this Country, are 0 
Silver, Amber-Gris, ſome Pearls and Musk, Rice, Mill, Cattle, Lin 
Citrons, Ivory and Oyl, Cc. 


Barities.] In the Kingdom of Angola is found the Qu! 
row, that remarkable Creature, of whom already in Guinea, }. 
C2.) Moſt forts of Creatures in Congo are to be ſeen alſo in A 
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Embamma by the Angolovis ) which is reported to be of ſuch 2 
jgious bigneſs, that he's ſaid to ſwallow a young Deer at one 
d. C3.) In divers Lakes of Angola, (particularly thoſe of 
ute and Angolone) are frequently ſeen ſome Water-Monſters 
d Ambiſiangulo and Peſiengoni by the Natives; but Europeans 
them the Title of Syrenes, becauſe | when taken] they fetch 
y Sighs, and cry with a dolorous Tone, reſembling very much 
nournſul, yet charming Voice of a Woman. One Hand of that 
rkable Creature I have lately ſeen in the Repoſitory of Na- 
Rarities at Leyden: And Two Hands in the Muſeum Regium at 
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e other bgen. (4. In the Iſland Levando is a remarkable Tree, call'd by 
Ocean, inhabitants Exſada, and Arbor de Raix (i. e. Arbor Radicum ) by the 
Air iH eve. It derives this Name from the Nature of its Branches, 
in Ann ſpring forth on all ſides from the Trunk, [where tis 


rally three Fathoms in Diameter] and many of em bowing ſo 
a5 to touch the Ground, take Root and ſpring forth a- new, till by 
r weight they bow down again and take Root the ſecond time, 
ſo on rill they cover a thouſand Paces in Circuit, and able to 
e under its Branches three thouſand armed Men, who may find 


to Lth 
nd 24; 
Irees | 


ng fu ence not only from Heat, bur alſo Rain; fo thick and numerous 
Nori moſe Filaments, and ſo well lin'd with Leaves. (s.) In ſeveral 
very upon, and South of the River Coanza, are conſiderable Mines of 
res of Salt. For theſe and ſeveral other Remarkables of this Country, 
id are N Dapper of Africa. | 

n the 


Barren rchbihopzicks, &c.] Archbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks, Univerſities, 


es, (one. 

erable( | 

and Ianners.] The various Inhabitants of theſe many and vaſtly 
guebar, ended Countries, are generally a Dull, Savage, and Swarthy 
hath WW of People, among whom a great many remarkable Cuſtoms 
onto il. To inſtance only in a few: It's reported of the Emperor 


Monomotapa, that when e're he Drinks in publick, the whole 
re doth jointly put up their Prayers in his behalf, and that with 
ery loud Voice, which being heard in the Neighbourhood, all 
bons there living are bound to do the fame, as likewiſe others 
ring them, and ſo on; whereby the whole — or Country 
cent is always ſenſible when the Emperor takes his Glaſs. In 
Kingdom of Loango are many Canibals, and in ſeveral places tis 
ſual to ſell Humane Fleſh publickly in Shambles, as other Nati- 
do commonly Beef and Mutton. In the ſame Kingdom tis eſta- 
d by an ancient Cuſtom, That when ere a Father deceaſeth, 
Goods belong not to the Children, but his on Brothers or 
ers, who are bound to take care of ſuch of the little Ones, as 
y think are not able to care for rhemtelves, To add no more, 
We 
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We read of another Cuſtom yet more uncouth , among a 0 
People inhabiting the Cafres, which is, That whene're a f 
deceaſeth, che Children, both Old and Young, are oblig d u 
the little Finger of their Left Hand, and to bury it with him. 
deferring the Performance of that painful Duty, they're cm 
ly very tender of their Parents Health, and take all care imat 
to prolong his Life; which was probably the Original Cauſe 
ſtrange a Practice. But of all the Inhabitants of theſe various d 
tries, there's none more obſervable for their manner of living q 
a certain People near unto, and upon the Cape, and comny 
call'd by the Name of Hottantots. They're ſo termed from a 
uent Repetition of that, or ſuch like Word, and may be rech 
the moſt Naſty and Brutiſh of all reaſonable Creatures, ha 
nothing ſave the Shape of Man, that can lay claim to that oy 
Charatter. Their Bodies are uſually beſmear d wich common Greaſe 
ſome worſe ſtinking Stuff, which occaſions a very loathſome 
Their ordinary Habit is a Sheep Skin juſt as tis pull'd off from 
Carcaſs ; and they uſe (as Ornaments) the Guts, cum puris Natural 
wrapt about their Legs and Arms two or three Inches deep, on wh 
they frequently feed when ſcarce of freſh Proviſions. Notwithſtand 
the unparallel d Naſtineſs of this People; yet ſome Travellers tal 
a certain In- land Canibal Nation, (term'd Cobonas) who make frequ 
Incurfions into their Neighbouring Countries, and ſpare none they cat 
no, not the Swiniſh Hottantots themſelves, who ('twould ſeem) ſhi 
make but a very unſavory Repaſt. 


II 
of 


Language.) There is a wonderful variety of Languages in thoſe 
rious and vaſtly extended Countries, which go under the Name of I 
opia Exterior, The Inhabitants of Congo and Angola have each of 'e 
peculiar Language of their own. In the Eaſtern Diviſions, par:icula 
Hjan and Abex, rhe Arabian, with Variation of Diale&, dorh hi 
prevail; but the Language in uſe among thoſe of the Cafres, cſpeci 
the Hottantots, doth ſeem to be only a confus d and inarticulate No 
and Eellowing. | 


_ Government. ] The various Diviſions of this great Body, 
ſubjected to various Sovereigns ; particularly the Kingdoms 
Biafara and Congo, are rul'd by their own Kings, to whom ſe 
Princes are ſubject. The Empires of Monomotapa and Monoe mungi, 
overn'd, by their reſpe&ive Emperors, (who are reckon'd powel 
Princes) and to them ſeveral Kings are Tributary. The People 
habiring the South and South-Eaſt Coaſts of this great Body, ( ex 
ſe of the Cafres, who know little or nothing of Government) 
jet to ſeveral Princes, as Zanguebar is govern'd by fome pt 
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of its own; and many Places on the Sea Coaſts are Tributary to 


purtugue es. The Coaſt of Aber doth principally belong to the 
And laſtly, 4jan is partly under the T, and partly its own 


ms.] 


ligion,) The numerous Inhabitants of theſe many Countries, are 
ally groſs Idolaters, excepting thoſe of Zanguebar, Ajan, and 
who incline to Mabometaniſm; and ſome on the Coaſt of the Cafres 
cularly the Hottantots above-mention'd) do live without any fign of 
jon, being deſtiture both of Prieſt and Temple; and never ſhew. 


alen of Devotion among em, except we reckon their Dancing at 
hat ull and New Moon for ſuch. In the Kingdom of Loango, the ge- 
Jedle 


iy of People entertain a certain faint Idea of God, (whom they 
Sambian-Pongo ) bur being ſunk into the blackeſt Idolatry, they ad- 
f many ridiculous Saperſticions in their way of Worſhip. However, 
nhabitants of Malemba, in the fame Kingdom, do vaſtly ſurpaſs 


from | 
aturali 


en ii Neighbours, and by fome wonderful Marks of Natural Religion, 
ſtand ublickly baffle their grofs Stupidity ; for of them we're credibly in- 
ers ui, chat they ſer apart every fifth Day for Publick Worſhip; ar 
fegen times one of reputed Integrity makes a Publick Orarion, deterti 
fs from the Commiſſion of Murther, Stealth, Impurity, or ſuch like 
M) me 


o enforce his Exhortation, he backs the ſame with che powerful 
cks of Rewards and Puniſhments in a Future State; affrighting 
Conſcience with a miſerable State in the Society of Benimbe (i. e. 


thoſe peril) on one Hand, and ſolacing their Minds on the other with the 
e of Hof enjoying Zammampoango, by which they mean God, or the 
hof r of this Viſible world. They Hike ways uſe Circumcifion, admit 
cu cir Children into their Religion by that Ceremony, which is per- 
hy d by one of themſelves fer apart for that Office, 

eſpeci „ 


SE CT. X. 


Concerning the African Iſlands. 


. Madagaſcar. 
ore remarka- Iſles of Cape Verde, 
ble, as 112 Canary Iſlands. 
The Madera, 


Tk; 


1e Afri Ican "Bp 
"Iſlands Us, 
Ifles of Comore. 
7 Leſs remarka - St. Thomas, 
NR The Princeſs Iſland. 
Anobon. 
St. Helena. 
The Ifle of Aſcenſion. 


[ Zocotora. 


Madagoſcar, [containing many Provinces, but very uncenais 
FRE Town is Rauer. upon the S. E. part of the Iſland. 


1 
* 


ct. __ 

St. Vincent— 

St. Lucia -— W. to E. | 

Sc. Nicolas Chief Town 

PIER of 0 Inſala de Sal — | all is St. 
Herde are - Bonaviſta | in the It 

48 — | Jago. 
Fag)———- N. E. to S. W. 

Inſula del Fuego | 

Brava 


Lancerota — 
Forte ventura — — 
The Canary } Canaria — From E. to W. Chief 1 
Iſlands < Tenerife of all is Canaria, in 
are Gomera Iſland Cunaria. 
12 Ferro . 3 
| it alma — 8 5 


Aladera, lying in 32 Deg. 30 Min, North Lotitude, Its Chief J 
15 Tunchal or Tonxal. 
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HE moſt remarkable of the African Iſlans being here rediic'd £6 
Four Claſs, is. Madagaſcar, Cape Bede ends, the Canaries, 
adera, we \hall * conſider them, and then take a Gene- 
iew of all the reſt Therefore, 


6&1, MADAGASCAR, 


re.) HIS Iſland (unknown to the Ancients) is term'd by the 
T Spaniards, Iſla de San Lorenzo; by the French, St. Lau- 
> otherwiſe Dauphine; by the Italians, Germans, and Engliſh, Mada- 
YM which Name was us'd by the Natives, and ſtill retain'd. As to 

itle of St. Laurence, the ſame was given to this Iſland by the Portu- 
, fin on St. Laufence's Day that they made their firft Diſcoves 
fit. 


ir.) The Air of this Iſland is generally very temperate, and by moſt 
d to be exceeding wholeſome to breath in. The oppoſite Place of 
5 Clobe to Madagaſcar, is the South part of California. 

doll.] The Soi of this Iſland is extraordinary fruitful in man) 

& thereof, affording all things neceſſary for the Life of Man iti 
t plenty. The length of the Days and Nights in Madagafear, is the 
> as in Monoemungi, they both lying under the ſame batallels of 


tude, 
Town 


St. | 


I ommodities.] The chief Commodities of this Iſland, are Rice; 


x, Wax, Gums, Chriſtal, Steel, Copper, Ebony, and Wood of all 


Rarities. ] Towards the Eaſtern Part of this Iſland is 4 pleaſant 
fertil Valley, call'd Ambouſe, which is ſtockt with ſeveral ricli 
es of Iron and Steel, and yields great Store of the Oy! of 
mm, (2.) Nigh to the aforeſaid Valley is an excellent Medici- 
Well of hot Water, which proves a feady Cure fof cold 
empers in the Limbs. (3.) In the ſame Neighbourhood is 4 
Mountain, on whoſe top is 4 remarkable Spring of very Salt 
er, though vpwards of thirty Leagues from the Sea. (g.) In 
Iſland ( eſpecially the Southern Provinces) are moſt ſorts of 
eral Waters, very different both in Colour, Taſte, and Quali- 
; and ſome places afford large Pits of Bitumen, (s:) If 
Illand is alſo a River; whoſe Gravel is O exceeding bor that 
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' rous are thoſe Days they reckon unlucky, that almoſt one hall 
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there's no treading upon it, and yet the Water of that River 
treamly Cold. | | 


Manners.) The Natives of Madagaſcar are reported to bei 
cherous, Ignorant, Inhoſpitable, and Treacherous Sort of People, f 
hare Polygamy, and ſtill puniſh Murther by Death. Divers ſm 
Cuſtoms prevail in ſeveral Parts of this Iſland, particularly theſe Ty 
Firſt, If any Woman be ſafely delivered of a live Child, and after 
die in Child-Bed, the living Child is buried wich the dead Mot 
being better (ſay they) that the Child ſhould die than live, hu 
no Mother to look after ir. The other is, The expofing of 6 
Children to wild Beaſts if brought forth upon an unlucky ! 
(as they rerm it) or during ſome unfortunate AſpeRts of the | 
nets, as their Ombiaſſes, or Prieſts pretend to tell them. So mw 


the Year is accounted ſuch ; and hence it is that this Iſland is ſo ch 
ſtockt with Inhabitants. 


q Irchbiſhopticks „ &c.] Archbiſhopricks, Biſtopricks, VUniverſ 
one. 


Language.] The Language here commonly us'd, is as barbaroy 
they who ſpeak it. Almoſt every Province hath its peculiar Dial 
yet not ſo different but that they underſtand one another; ſo that | 
Natives of this Iſland may be ſaid to have but one Tongue in com 
among em all. 


Government. ] This Iſland is ſubject to many particular Lords, a 
monly called Rohandrians, who are continually at War among th 
ſelves about their Cattle and Slaves, yet unanimous enough to dete 
themſelves againſt the Invaſion of Strangers. Some formerly recka 
Six Sovereign Princes or Kings in Madagaſcar, others Four; but n 
every Province hath its particular Governor, having under him vari 
Filoubei, (i. e. Governors of Villages and Caſtles) who ſtand account! 
to him in every thing. 


Arms.] Arms. None. 


Beligion.] The Inhabitants of this Iſland are either Pagan 
Mahometans, except thoſe People living upon the Eaſtern Cod 
between Fifteen and Eighteen Degrees and an half of South UL 
tude, rerm'd Zaffehibraim, * e. the Race of Abraham]; and od 
on the adjacent Iſland, call'd Noſſii Hibraim, [i. e, The Ik 
Abraham] who differ extreamly from their Neighbours in Relig 
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ers. For many of em are ſaid to obſerve the Jewiſh Sabbath, and 
nor only a faint Account of the Creation of the World, and Fall 
an; bur alſo a few broken Paſſages of the Sacred Hiſtory concern- 


Int 


Vet k 


bei ab and Abraham, Moſes and David. Whence divers Travellers 
ole; We ture that they're originally deſcended of ſome Jews, who might 
been droven upon that part of the Iſland, none knows how, nor 
eſe N. Ros 


term 
Moch 
a 
of i 
ky 0 
the | 
50 nut 
| half 
ſo tl 


$ 2. Cape Verde Iſlands. 


k.] HES E Iſlands (the Heſperides of the Ancients ) 
＋ are term d by the Italians, Iſola di Capo Verde ; by 
Spaniards, Iſlas de Cabo-verde; by the French, les Iſles du Cape 
|»; by the Germans, Cape Verd Inſuln; and by the Engliſh, Cape 
+ lands; ſo call'd from the oppoſite Cape in Negroe-Land, which 
ech that Name, and that becauſe it is, or appearech always of a 
en Colour. 

Iverſi : 
lir.] The Air of theſe Iſlands is generally reckon'd very unwhole- 
e, eſpecially in St. Jago, the biggeſt and chief of them all. The 
barouWhoſre Place of the Globe to Cape Verde Iſlands, is part of the Weſt 
" DilWerican Ocean, lying between 170 and 180 Degrees of Longitude, with 
that Wand 20 Degrees of Southern Latitude. 

doll.] The Soil of theſe various Iſlands, is not the ſame in all, ſome 
em being very fertil, and others extreamly barren. The length of 


ds, i Days and Nights in them is the ſame as in the Land of tbe Negroes, 
ng ; boch lying under the ſame Parallels of Latitude. | 

o deſe - oh , 

recka{Wommodities, ] From theſe Iſlands, the Portuguexe tranſport in- 


bur 1 
n vari 
unt 


ble quantities of Salt, as alſo great numbers ot Goat · Skins (of which 
make excellent Cordevants); and like ways from thence may be 
ght moſt ſorts of pleaſant Fruits, particularly Limons, Citrons, Oran- 
Coco's, Figs, and Melons. 


darities.] The moſt remarkable of cheſe Iſlands, is the Iſſe de Fuego 
Þyo, fo call'd as being a noted Vulcano, continually ſending up ſul- 
nous Exhalations, and ſometimes the Flame breaks out ÆAtna or 
uus like) in ſuch a terrible manner, and vomits forth ſuch a number 
umice- ſtones, that ic annoys all the adjacent Parts. In Inſula de Sel, 
many Natural Salt-pits, which yield a prodigious Quantity of Salt; 
whence the Iſland derives its Name. | 
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Archbiſhopzicks, &c. ] Archbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks, Uning 


None, 


8 The Inhabitants of theſe Iſlands being Portuguey, 
much the ſame with thoſe on the Continent. 


Language, ] The Inhabitants of theſe Iſlands being Portugur ifarit 
aforeſaid) do ſtill retain their own Eanguage. rec 


Government.) Theſe Iſlands at their firſt Diſcovery being deſiſi a! 
of Inhabitants, were peopl'd by their Diſcoverers the Portuguere, an 
preſent belong to the Crown of Portugal, and are rul'd by a pana ch: 
Governor, who aſſumeth the Title of Vice-Roy, and commonly reſuſ r ti 


in the Iſland St. Jago. 8 4 
LIC 
Irms.] C 


Keligion.] The Portugueze here reſiding, are of the ſame ie 
with thoſe in Porzugal, 


$ 3. The Canary Iſlands. 


Name. HES E Iſlands (che Inſulæ Fortunate of the Ancient) 
3 term'd by the Italians, Iſola di Canaria; by the Spauid 
las Canarias; by the French, les Iſles Canaries; by the Germany, 
nariſche Inſuln; and by the Engliſh, the Canary Iſland's ; ſo call'd from 
chief Ifland Canaria, which deriv'd its Name from Can, | i. e. DH 
Spaniſh) becauſe a vaſt number of Dogs were found thereon by the Wu 
niards at their firſt Diſcovery of it. FS | 


Fir. ] The Air of theſe Iſlands ( inclining to heat) is gene 
eſteem d extraordinary wholeſome. The oppoſite Place of the Gl 
to the Canary Iſlands, is that part of the vaſt Occidental Ocean, lying 

ween 180 and 190 Degrees of Longitude, with 25 and 35 Degree 
South Lacede, EE eeiey 


Soil.) The Sail of moſt of em is wonderfully fertil. In the lor 
Canaria they have commonly two Harveſts in the Year, Tenerife l 
red not only for its high Pike (of which afterwards) bur alſo u 
Laurel and Dragon-Trees, where the ſweet Singing-birds do daily 

le their pleaſant Notes. Theſe Iflands (beſides their great plett 
Tuits and Grain) are famous for producing the beſt Wine ip the Wa 
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engch of Days and Nights in them, is the fame as in Bildulgerid on 
ntinent, they both lying under the ſame Parallels of Latitude. 


ommodities. ] The chief Commudities of theſe Iſlands, are 
_ Wax, Sugar, Oad, Plantons, Dragons-Blood, Canary- 
c. 


wities. ] Among the Rarities of theſe Iſlands, is reckon'd a cer- 
tee in the middle of Fero, (term'd Garoe by the Natives; and by 
paniarde, Santo) whoſe Top is faid ro be encompaſs d every Night 
achick miſty Cloud, which condenſing into Water, doth drop from 
ayes the next Morning; and that in ſuch quantity, as ſufficiently 
ch all the Inhabitants, the Iſland it ſelf being deſtitute of Springs. 
ic the Iſle of Tenerife, tis famous, all the World over, for its pro- 
us Pike, which (appearing to the Eye as a large Maſs of many Rocks, 
iſcuouſly heap'd up, in form of a rugged Pyramid) is thought by 
curious Naturaliſts, ro have been rais'd on a ſudden by a mighty 
ration of much ſubterraneous, ſulphurous Matter, whoſe forcible 
ion the very Rocks themſelves could not withſtand, but were 
by pil'd up in the manner they now appear. For ſtrengthning of 
onjeRure, they alledge the great quantity of Sulphur with which 
Iſland doth ſtill abound, (eſpecially nigh the Foot of the Pike) and 
olour of the Rocks themſelves, many of em ſeeming to Spettators, 
long burnt in a Fire, 


chbiſhopꝛicks, &c.] In theſe Iflands is only One Biſb-prich, viz. 


16 Rely 


cients) 


Spaw 

mans, Mot Canaria. 

| from! 

. Dog anners.] The Inhabitants of theſe Iſlands being moſtly Spaniards, 
y the Huch the fame in Manners with thoſe on the Continent, The few 


es yer remaining, (term d Guanchas_) do moſtly reſide in Mountains, 
„ and Caves, ö 


gene , ; 

the Manguage.] The Spaniards here reſiding do till retain their own 
lying Wage. 

Jegrets 


obvernment.) Theſe Iſlands belong to the King of Spain, who 
he better ordering of Affairs in them, doth always keep a Go- 


the UH or in Canaria, the chief Town of the chief Iſland. His Power 
iffe is th over all theſe Iſlinds in Affairs boch Civil and Eccleſi- 
lo Mal. 


te LS Ho 


$ 4, Maderg 


Wax, c. 
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§ 4. Madera or Maderd's. 


Name.] THIS Ifland (not obſervable of old) is termd Hover 
| Italians and Spaniards, Madera; by the French, My 
by the Germans, Maderen; and by the Engliſh, the Madera or Mt 
fo call'd by the Portugueze at their firſt Diſcovery of it, Anno 1424 
_ wholly overgrown with Trees; the word Madeira ſipnif 
Wood. © 


Air.] The Air of Maderas being very Temperate, conſidering 
Latitude of the Iſland, is generally eſteem'd very healthful to breath 
Thar Place of the Globe oppoſite to Madera, is part of the vaſt( 
dental Ocean, between 180 and 182 Degrees of Longitude, with 42 
33 Degrees of Southern Latitude. 


Soil.] The Soi of this Iſland is very fertil, producing ing 
plenty moſt ſorts of excellent Fruits, and a kind of Wine thats n 
eſteem d of, being fit to keep for a long time both by Sea and Ii 
The Length of the Days and Nights in this Iſland, is much the fan 
in Zaara on the main Continent, they both lying under the ſame yy 
lels of Latitude. | | 


Commodities. The chief Commodities of this Iſland are en 
lent Wine, and moſt forts of defirable Fruits, as alſo Honey 


Rarities. ] What moſtly deſerves the Epithet of Rare on 
Tiand, is that excellent Quality, either of its Air or Soil, orb 
which, like our Neighbouring Iſland, [ reland] proves mortal to 
Venomous Animals; none ſuch being found here, or able to lit 
brought thither from abroad. In the fide of a Hill, nigh Fal, 
remarkable Fountain, whoſe Waters do ſometimes iſſue forth inf 
abundance, that the adjacent parts of the Iſland are then ſubject to a 
rible Inundation. | 


ef Irchbiſhop ichs, &c. } Archbiſhopricks, None. One Biſhoprich, 1 
chat of Finzal or Fouchale, which is Suffragan to Lisbon. 


Manners.) The Inhabitants of this Iſland being Portuguere, | 
much the ſame in Manners with thoſe on che Continent, but more" 
ouſly enclin d, (if that can be well ſuppos'd) being mighty Proficiens 
their common Crimes of Theft and Murther, | 
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7 A Pexico or N. Spain — # Alexico. 
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85 Flozida — Coca. 
= | Terra Canadenſis— | Ban 
= [Terra Arctica | 
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2 | Land of the Amazons © * 
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To theſe add the American INands. 
Of all which in Order. Therefore, 


Part! 


art 

SECT. I. ame 

ding 

Concerning Mexico. or New Spain. 00 


* 


d. m. 
hagn 
2 = Length from S. E. to NV 
"i OW 255 OO igt WS TH 
8 Il erwceng 297 00 bot Lens 5 about 2520 Miles. diſt 
1 08 50 = } Breadth from E. to W. is 
3 EE 30 0 Pot . 2 bout 840 Miles. Ji! 


enc NW 0 
Divided into Audience of Mexico Idem 


Audience of Guadalajara * 7 Idem 


1 
(Audience of Guatimala—— OS. Jago de Guat.] & E ear. 


175 iy CCinaloa ——D S. Juan ich 
Batt th . New Biſcay— Barbara In the Mida 
9 Guadalajara com- Zacaticas — | Zacatecas — f from N. © 
1 prehends the . Idem 18 
1 Provinces of 1 oh 8 a... 
. | Chiameltan St. Sebaſtian On the Sea le 
\! | Wh . Xaliſco Compoſtella—— 5 trom N. an, 
n oca- 
A Panuco —— | | Tdem 2 e ſ 
N Mexico Idem rdi 
17 1 Mexico compre- | Mechoacan — | & | Idem On Sinus Mei ©: 
1 hends the Pro- LosAngelos— j ,S Idem canus fu but! 
. vinces of Antequera — A Idem N. W. tod 
A | Tabaſco —— | Port Royal — = C 
wa 7 & Jucutan—— | © | Merida —— — 
AH | ſ Foco Nuſco — | Guevetland—— 
| 2 6 Fago de Guat rr | — 
4 | 1 icaragua — | [Leon on 
} * | ane com- Coſta Rica — | Carthago —— | South Sas 
i prehends thee Ferggua —— Conception —— | e! 
"It Provinces of Honduras —- New Valladolid] From S. EH 


Vera Pax — Idem— N. W. up 
Chiapa — ] (&vidad real — Sinus h 
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1 Country (diſcovered at firſt by John Grijulve, but 

more exactly view d, and at laſt conquered by tlie Valiant 
dinando Cortez, Anno 1518.) is bounded on the Eaſt by che Gulf of 
rico; on the Weſt by Mare del Zur; on the North by N-va Granada , 
4 on the South by Terra firma. It is term'd by the Ttalirms, Spagna 
nella; by the Spaniards, Nueva Eſpana; by the French, Nouvelle 
hagne ; by the Germans, Neu Spanien ; and by the Engliſh, Mexico or 
w Spain z call'd Mexico from the chief City thereof, and New Sau, 
diſtinguiſh it from the Kingdom of Spain in Europe. 


Jir.] Notwithſtanding this Country (for the moſt part) lieth within 
e Torrid Zone, yet the Air is very temperate, aud generally reckon'd 


* mraordinary wholſome to breath in, being qualifid with refreſhing 
» Whowers in the hotteſt Months, and cool Breezes from the Sea all the 
/ S, LiWcar. The oppoſire Place of the Globe to New Spain, is part of the 


iſt India Ocean, lying between 80 and 117 Degrees of Longitude, 
ih 8 and 30 Degrees of South Latitude. 


Soil. This Country (lying in the zaͤ and 4th North Climate) is 
elsd with a very fertil Soil, producing many forts of Grain, as Wheat 
urley, Pulſe, and Maize, ſeveral kinds of Fruits, as Pomegranates, 
ranges, Limons, Cirrons, Malicatons, Cherries, Pears, Apples, Figs, 
ca- Nuts; and great plenty of Herbs, Plants, and Roots. Here allo 
e ſome rich Mines of Gold and Silver, and vaſt and ſpacicus Plains, af- 
rding the beſt of Paſturage. The longeſt Day in the N-rchmoſt Par 
| chis Country, is about 13 Hours and three quarters; the ſnorteſt in the 
buchmoit 12 and an halt; and che Nights proportionably. 


Commodities. ] The chief Commodities of this Country, are Wall, 
Fron, Sugar, Silk, Cocheneel, Feathers, Honey, Balm, Amber, Sult, 
allow, Hides, Tobacco, Ginger, and divers Medicinal Drugs. 


N. xa Rarities, ] About three Leagues from Guayaca, is the Stump of 
, on rollo Tree, (call'd Tlaco-C Haya) which was Cf a prodiziovs bigs 
h S 


ls when intire, being then reckon'd ſixteen Fathems in compaſs near 
je Roor, and ſomewhar higher, twelve. Before cwas Thunder-ſtruck, 


S. EH ich occafion'd the hollowneſs) no fewer than a thouſand Men [tis 
v. id] could conveniently ſnelter themſelves from Rain, under its wide 
Mei tended Boughs. (2.) In ſeveral parts of this Country, grows a cer- 


in Tree, (calłd Aagrey) which may be ſaid to yield Water, Oil, 
ine, Honey and Vinegar. For the Body of the Tree being big and 
low, contains a good quantity of Liquor ax limpid as the beſt 
buntain-water, and the Surface thereot is cover'd with a pure Oily 
wſlance, This Liquor being a lictle boil'd, taſtes like a god pale» 
£2 2 table 
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table Wine; if much boil'd it's extreamly ſweet, and if long key, 
boi!'d ] no Vinegar is ſowrer. (3.) In the Audience of Guatim, 
ſcycral remarkable Vulcano s, particularly that near Rea-Lej, yi 
cowrs up like a Sugar- Loaf to a great height, and always ſmokes, & 
O the burning Mountain of Leon, Weſt of the Lake Nicaragua, w 
frequently evacuates Fire as well as Smoak. (A.) Nigh to Guatuln, 
the Weſtern Coaſt is a great hollow Rock, (call'd by the Spaniards, | 
fadore) which having a large Hole in its top, makes a hideous Nai 
every Surge of the Sea, and ſpouts up Water | as a Whale] to a pill 
gious height. (5.) in ſome Parts of this Country, are ſeveral Spri cont 
Water, ſo impregnorated with certain Minerals, that the Currentif 

from them is of ſo darkiſh a Colour, that it reſembles a Stream of 
(6.) Remarkable is the Lake of Mexico for ſeveral Particulars : Af 
Its having two ſorts of Water, viz. Freſh and Salt. Secondly, That 
Freſn is uſually Calm, and aboundeth with Fiſhes ; whereas the St 
tor the moſt part, Boiſterous, and breedeth none. Thirdly, u ors 
middle of this Lake, is a pleaſant Rock, out of which doth iflue a 
ſiderable Stream of hot Water, much eſteem'd of for ſeveral Diſtempy 
Lajily, Upon this Lake are ſeveral delightful artificial Gardens, w 
ſtockr with variety of Herbs and Flowers, and movable from one pl 
to another, being ſupported by large Floats of Timber. Vid. J. Aa 
his Natural and Moral Hiſtory of the Indies. 


AIrchbiſhozicks. ] Here is one Spaniſh 4rchbiſhoprick, wiz. thut 
Mexico. 


Biſhopꝛicks.] Spaniſh Biſhopricks erected here, are thoſe of 


Merida, Chiapa, St. Jago de los Canal 
Mechoaca, Honduras, Leon in Nicaragua, 
Guaxaca, Vera pax, Antequera. 
Guadalajara, Pueblo de los Angelos, 

Univerſities, ] 


Manners. ) The Natives of this Country, are now eſteem d a Pe 
ple very Civil and Docile, and extraordinary Faithful to thoſe tit 
love, Some of 'em are allo wonderfully ingenious, eſpecially in Pat 
ting, and making moſt lively Pictures with various colour'd Feathers 
certain little Birds call'd Cineans. Others are faid to play incomparad 
well upon divers Muſical Inſtruments. In ſnort, the generality of i 
People is fo civiliz d, that they live after the manner of the Spaniov 
fave a few, commonly reſiding in the Mountains, who continue as Wit 
and Savage as ever. The Spanjards here reſiding are much the fi 
with thofe in Spain, | 


; 


— 1 


II. 


mnauage.] The prevailing Language in this Country, is the Spani 
— only in ue among the Spaniards, but alſo the Natives — 
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8. & who generally underſtand and ſpeak the ſame. The various Dia- 
4, wah of their ancient Jargon do daily decreaſe, and ina few Generations 
— he quite extinguiſfi d. : 
ards,| 


overnment. ] This large and pleaſant — was of old ſubje& 
and rul d by its own Sovereign Princes, call d Kings of Mexico, and 
continued (according to probable Conjectures) a mighty and flou- 
ng Monarchy for ſeveral Ages, before twas invaded by the Spaniards : 
being fully conquer'd by them with only a handful of Men, Anno 
. under the Valiant Ferdinando Cortez, it hath ever ſince remained 
t ro the Crown of Spain, being govern'd by a Vice-Roy commonly 
ing at Mexico , and to him is intruſted che overſight of all the Go- 
ors of the various Provinces belonging to his Catholick Majeſty in 
America. 


ms.] Arms. None. 


eligion.] The Inhabitants of this Country are partly Chriſtian, 
y Pagan, and (as*twere) a mixture of the two. The Spaniards are 
| Papiſts according to the ſtri& Profeſſion of Popery in their own 
nery. Of the Natives, many do {till retain their Heatheniſh Wor- 
and indeed multitudes are converted to Chriſtianity according to 
Doctrine of the Church of Rome; but (by our lateſt Accounts) 
re hardly perſuaded as yet of the Truth of choſe Doctrines taught 
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SECT. IL 
Concerning Mew Mexico or Nova Granada, 


This Country is of no certain Extent nor Diviſion, its chief Ti 
S. Fee or New Mexico, upon the River North. 


and bounded, on the Eaſt by Florida; on the We 
part of California ; on the North by Terra Arctica; and on the | 
by Mexico or New Spain) is term'd by the Italians, Granada M bern 
by the Spaniards, Nueva Granada; by the French, Nouelle Granit th 
the Germans, Neu Granada; and by the Engliſh, New Mexico ot of t! 
Granada. It was call'd Mexico, after the Empire of that Name, der by 
in the foregoing Section; and the Epithet Neva (or New) wa e, 
by the Spaniard's, to diſtinguiſh it from the ſaid Empire, its Diſc 
being poſterior to that of Mexico. The Title of Nova Granada, wins. 
given it by the Spaniards, and that from a Province of the ſame) 
in their own Country. igic 


Fir. ] The Air of this Country (according to the Climate) B hers 
dantly temperate, and generally cſteem'd very wholſom to brex 
bur attended with the great Inconveniency of frequent Hurricanes 
ſides Thunder and Lightning. The oppoſite place of the Globe u 
Granada, is that part of the Ethiopich Ocean, lying between 70 an 
Degrees of Longitude, with 20 and 40 Degrees of South Latitude. 


Soil.] This Country is but badly known, and the Soil of thoſe 
already diſcover d, very ordinary; being generally a dry, ſandy, b 
Ground, far inferior to moſt other Countries in America, belongi 
the Spaniards. Its bounds being undetermin' d, ( eſpecially in 
3 Parts) we can ſay nothing of the true Extent of its Day 
Nights. 


Commodities] This country being none of the beſt, and but 
ly frequented by Strangers, its Commodities are very few, Cattle! 
the chief or only thing they trade in. 


Karities.7) What things in Nu Granada do truly merit the Epi 
of Rare and Curious, we muſt refer to the better Diſcovery of atter 
our Knowledge of this Country being as yet but very (lender, 


— — — — 
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hbihopzicks, &c.] Archbiſbopricks, Biſpopricks, Univerſities. 


nners.] The Inhabitants of this Country, (except thoſe call'd 
5 in the Sourhmoſt Parts) are faid to be of a much leſs Savage 
r than moſt of the wild Americans. They are much given to 
xp, and ſeveral of em underſtand Agriculture tolerably w 


nquage.] The Spaniards here reſiding, do commonly uſe the Spa- 
ongue. As for the Natives of this Country, they retain their wu 
of which we can give no account. Fo 


ernment. ] The New Mexicans are ſtill govern'd by certain Cap- 
f their own, call d Caciques ; but the Spaniards here reſiding, and 
of the civilized Natives, are rul'd by a particular Governor, ſent 
rby the King of Spain, whoſe place of Reſidence is ordinarily at 
fee, upon the River Nort. 


18.) 


igion.] The Natives of this Country are generally groſs Idolaters, 
my of em have little or no Sign of Religion at all. The Spa- 
) zi bete reſiding, are the ſame in Religion with thoſe in Europe. 


d but 
attle | 
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SECT. II. 
Concerning Flozda, 


Length from E. to W. ü ü 

1009 Miles. 1 
= | Breadrh from S. to N. d 
— 600 Miles. 


— 


The large Country of Florida being of no certain Diviſotz | 
| | Coca, in the main Land. | 


Chief Towns are q 8. — Pin the Peninſula of Tegeſte 


Mame. THIS Country (firſt diſcover'd by Sebaſtian Cab, 

T 1497. bur more particularly afterwards by Fehn Dy 
a Spaniard, who took poſſeſſion thereof in the Name of his Cath 
| Majeſty, Anno 1527.) is Bounded on the Eaſt by the main Ocean; oi 
Weſt by New Mexico; on the North by Carolina, and part of Teri 
ca; and on the South by Sinus Mexicanus. It is term'd by the [tl 
and Spaniards, Florida; by the French, Horide; by the German 1 
Engliſh, Florida ;, fo call'd by the Spaniards, either becauſe they ait 
it on Palm- Sunday, (which they term Paſcha Florida) or becauſe ti 
found che Country tull of Flowers ar their arrival. 


Air,}] The Air of this Country is ſaid to be ſo extraordinary teny 

rate, that (according to our lateſt Accounts) the Inhabitants live t 

t Age. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Florida, is that par 

the Eaſt Indian Ocean, lying between 96 and 110 Degrees of Lonzinl 
wich 26 and 40 Degrees of South Latitude. 


Doil. ] The Soil of this Country (it lying in the sth and 6th Ni 
Climate) is wonderfully fertil, abounding in moſt ſorts of Grain, fe 
and Fruit. It's alſo well ſtor d with Veniſon and Fowl ; enrich | 
conſiderable Mines of Gold and Silver, eſpecially thoſe of the 4 
lachine Mountains; and here they fiſh vaſt numbers of valuable Pay 
The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Part of this Country, is about 14% 
and a quarter; the Shorteſt in the Southmoſt, is 9 Hours; and the Ny 


proportionably. 


Commodities. ] This Country being ſlenderly known in tht 
land Parts, and even thoſe next the Sea, but linle fooqueny | 
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gers. its Commodities are very few, yet very coſtly; viz, Gold, 
r, Pearls, and Furs. | | 
cities.) In theſe Parts of Florida, grows a certain Tree, about the 
{ of an ordinary Apple-Tree, the Juice of whoſe Fruit, the Na- 
uſe ro ſqueeze out, and therewirh anoint their Arrows, being a 
fort of Poifon. If there be no Fruit, then they break off a Branch, 
out of it do preſs a milky Subſtance, equally poi ſonous with the 
- of the Fruit. So ſtrong a Poiſon is this Tree, that if a few hand 
of its Leaves are bruiſed and thrown into a large Pond of Standing- 
er, all ſorts of Beaſts that happen co come and drink thereof, do 
lenly ſwell and burſt aſunder. Purchas his Pilgrims, Part 4. Lib. 8. 
1. In Bahama, (an Iſland near C. Florida) is the famous Bahama 
r, the biggeſt of all the Species, being two Inches long, and deſer- 
y rerm'd Phalangium Maximum Indicum. He hath fix Eyes, and thoſe 
o big as the ſmalleſt Pins Head. Some of theſe remarkable Inſects 
o be ſeen in che publick Muſeum of Greſham-College , London. 


cchbiſhopꝛicks, &c.) Archbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks, Univerſities, 
e. a | 


4 nners.] The Floridins are naturally White, but by anointi 
ſelves (both Men and Women) with a certain Ointment, they ſtil 
ar of an Olive-Colour. They are tall of Stature, well proporcion'd 
rs of War, and ordinarily go quite naked, except a ſmall piece of 
Skin, which many wear about their middle. | 


anguage.] The Language of the Natives doth very much differ in 
lect, according to different parts of this Country. The few Spaniards 
reſiding, do ſtill retain the Spaniſh. 


povernment, ] The Natives of this Country are ſubje& to ſeveral 
ds of cheir own, (term'd Parouſtes or Caciques ) one of whom is ſaid 
ave the Precedency, and is generally reſpected by the reſt, as an Em- 
br. The Spaniſh Colonies on the Sea-Coaſts, have their peculiar 
ernors appointed by his Catholick Majeſty, 


rms.) 


deligion. ] The Natives of this Country, are groſs Idolaters, wor- 
ping the whole Hoſt of Heaven, eſpecially the Sun, ro whom they 
bute the good Fortune of all their ViRories, and return him Tnanks 
rdingly, They mightily reſpect their Prieſts, (who are generally 
erers) and call them by the Name of Foanas, and in ſome places 
as, Several Miſſionaries were ſent into this Country in the Days of 
les the Fifth; but the Savage Inhabirancs quickly deſtroy d _— 
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SECT, Iv. 


Concerning Terra Canadenſis. 1. 

; non 

| d. m. ] on d 
ie co ele d beni, 
= 30 00 F Latit. 85 Breadth from S. to N, i;4 

O 62 oo }.£ 1920 Miles, 
It being divided int River Canada. e | 
South 


| CTerraCanadenſis propria 7 
= _— Nova Britannia | — — 
Ons Nova Francia | Nuibeck —— * 11 
Nova Scotia Port Royal— } ry 
The Eng 1 12 5 | 10 * | 
ew England— | on —— 
2 New Tork — 2 Idem * 
N. Perſe Eaſt | Elizabeth — . 
Thoſe ; © * I Weſt | © Elfingburgh - From , 
of Penſiluania Philadelphia {ro 8. N 
Maryland Baltimore — 
Virginia ——— James Town 
Carolina Charles Town 


| a vaſt Complex Body, conſiſting of ſeveral large and cot 

rable Countries, and particularly thoſe in which the A 
Nation is chiefly concern d; we ſhall diſtinctly conſider its various 
ſions (eſpecially thoſe of the Engliſh Empire) and that in the fant! 


der laid down in the foregoing Table. Therefore, 


＋ ER RA Canadenſis (ſo call'd from the River Canada ) N 
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§ 1. Terra Canadenſis propria. 


115 Country being the Northmoſt of all the reft, is eſteem d 
none of the beſt. But being ſo ſlenderly known as yet, we 
on to 


W. 


Us $ 2. Nova Britannia. 

THICH Country is likeways of a very ordinary Soil, by what 
we find, and almoſt as thinly inhabited and little frequenteg 
e former. We ſhall therefore make no ſtay therein, but pro- 
to | "1 


$ 3. Nova Francia. 

'rom) | 

S. ails Country is reckon'd to be much colder than moſt others 
in the ſame Latitude; however tis ſaid to be bleſs'd with a 
abundantly Fruitful; and is chiefly furniſhc wich Stags, Bears, 
s, Martins, Foxes, Conies, and great ſtore of Fiſh and Fleſh. 
French here reſiding, (about fix thouſand in Number) do commonly 
e in Bever, Mouſe-Skins, and Furs. This being all that's remarkable 
7, we continue our Progreſs to the next Diviſion, viz, | 


rom! 
0 8. N. : 
d 4. Nova Scotia. 


KF THICH Country (firſt diſcoverd by Sebaſtian Cabot, at the 

Charge of Henry the Seventh) was once inhabited by a Scotch 
ony, ſent over Anno 1622. by Sir William Alexander | then Lord Se- 
ay of Scotland] to whom King James by Letters Patent made 2 
ation thereof; but that Colony failing, the French became 


ous I the Country, and ſertled themſelves therein, calling it by the 
ccadie. 


But leaving theſe Northern Parts of Terra Canadenſis, as Countries 
e known, and of leſs Note unto us: Proceed we to that which more 
ry yy us, viz. 9 _— view of = various Parts 1 the 
ern Engliſh Empire; and that according to their Order, as ie in 
ſoregoing Table. The firſt whereof is * * 
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the Scarlet Muſcle, whoſe purple Vein being prickt with a Needle, el 
Water is able to waſh it out. (3.) About eighty Miles North-Eallt 
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$ 5. New England. 


Name, HIS Country, diſcover'd frſt by the Engliſh, under 
| Þ Conduct of the two Cabots, Amo 1497. and afterwards 
ken Poſſeſſion of for Queen Elizabeth by Sir Philip Amadas, Anm 14, 
is Bounded on the Eaſt by part of the main Ocean; on the Welt by 
of Terra Arctica; on the North by Accadie or Nova Scotia; and oi 
South by New York. It is term'd by the Italians, Inghilterra Nel 
by the Spaniards, Nueva Inglaterra; by the French, Nouvelle Angle 
by the Germans, Neu Engeland; and by the Engliſh, New England: 
call'd by the Diſcoverers, after the Name of their own Country. 


Air.] Notwithſtanding this Country is of a Situation conſiderd 
more Southern than Old England, yet the Air of hoth is much the ſan 
the Heat thereof being allay d by cooling Breezes, which freque 
happen. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to New England, is that 
of the vaſt Atlantick Ocean, lying between 120 and 130 Degree; 
Longitude, with 41 and 45 Degrees of South Latitude. 


Soil.] The Soi of this Country is in moſt Parts very fertil, pri 
cing in great plenty moſt ſorts of Engliſh Grain, Fruits, and Roots, 
ſides Indian Corn. It's very well ſtockt with Fiſh and Fow!, as alſot 
riety of tame and wild Beaſts. In ſhort, tis not only furni ſnt witht 
Neceflaries, but Iikeways many of the Comforts of Humane Lite; 4 
the Colony (now upward of an hundred thouſand ) doth flouriſh ci 
more and more. The length of the Days and Nights in New Engle! 
much the ſame as in the Northern Provinces of Spain, they both | 
under the ſame Parallels of Latitude. 


Commodities. ] The chief Commodities of this Country, are fil 
Grain, Maſts for Ships, Deal-boards, Iron, Tar, Bever, Mouſe- & 
Furs, Cc. And'tis oblervable of thoſe in New England, that they it 
Annually, for ſome Years, imported and exported to and from ( 
England, as many Commodities in Value as they carry d out at firſt. 


Rarities.) In ſeveral Parts of New England grows a certain Fn 
(term'd the Butter- Nut) fo call'd from the Nature of its Kernel, wi 
yields a kind of ſweet Oil, that hath the exact taſte of ordinary Bum 
(2.) In Baker's: Cave, about fifty Leagues Eaſt from Boſton, is fol 
a Juice of a pure Purple Colour, which gives ſo deep a Dye, tht! 


Scaroorow, is a Ridge of Mountains in length about an hundred Ley 
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nown commonly by the Name of the White Mountains, becauſe 
Tops are cover'd with Snow all the Year round. Upon the higheſt 
ſe Mountains is a large plain, and at the fartheſt end of it, a na- 
Rocky Pyramid, (vulgarly call'd the Sygar-Loaf ) to the uppermoſt 
of which one may eafily aſcend by a continued Set of inartificial 
winding about the Rocky Mount up to its very Top, where is 
er Plain of about an Acre of Ground, and in the Middle of it 2 
Pond of clear Water. (4.) Upon the Sea-fide, near New-Haven, 
arge Bed of Sand of a perfect Black Colour, with many Grains of 
and White intermixt. (5.) Upon rhe Coaſt of New England is ſome. 
taken that remarkable Fiſh, which the Engliſh Inhabitants call by 
ame of the Monk-Fiſh, becauſe he hath, as twere, a Hood much of 
ame Faſhion with a Friar's Cowl. (6.) In divers parts on the 
of this Country, is found the Stella Marina Arboreſcens, or Branched 
-Fiſþ: A rare kind of which, taken in the Bay of Maſtachuſet, is 
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he n e ſeen in Greſham- College, and deſerib'd in the Philoſ. Tranſ. 
requen z.] under the Name of Piſcis Echionoſtellaris Viſciformis. (5. ) Of 
tha rare Birds in New England, the moſt remarkable are the Trocu- 


and that call'd the Humming Bird. The former of theſe (being 
t the bigneſs of a Swallow) is obſervable for three things : 
} Having very ſhort Legs, and hardly able to ſupport himſelf, Na- 
hath provided him with ſharp pointed Feathers in his Wings; by 
ing of which into the Wall of a Houſe, he ſticks faſt and reſts ſe- 
ly. Secondly, The Manner of his Neſt, which he uſeth to build (as 
lows) in the Tops of Chimneys, but of ſuch a Faſhion that ir hangs 
n about a Yard long. Laſtly, Such Birds are remarkable for their 
?mony at departing ; it being always obferv'd, that when they re- 
e, they never fail to leave one of their Young behind in the Room 
re they have neſted, making thereby (as 'rwere) a grateful Acknow- 
pment to the Landlord for their Summer's Lodging. As for the 
mming Bird, he is obſervable for being the leaſt of all Birds. The 


re Ener of his Neſt reſembles a Bottom of ſoft Silk, and the Egg in 
e. ich he's hatchr, is not larger than a white Peaſe of an ordinary ſize. 
cy of him elſewhere, For theſe and ſome other ſuch Remarkables, 
om . that ſmall Treatiſe, entituled, New England's Rarities, per 7. 


elyn, Gent. 


1 rchbichopꝛicks, &c.] Archbiſhopricks and Biſhoprichs, none. As for 
uch rer it ies, here are two Colleges erected ar New Cambridge, which 


Conjunction with other ſuch Nurſeries of Learning hereafter eſla- 
nd) may, we hope, deſerve that Title in proceſs of time. 


Manners.] The Engliſh here reſiding, are much the ſame wick 
le in Old England. As to the Natives, they are generally characte- 
d chus, viz, a People thats Crafty, Timerous, as alſo barbareuſly 
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_ ciſe an abſolute Juriſdiction over them; the Will of their reſpet 


ding, are govern'd by their own Laws, and have ſeveral Coun 
Judicature erected for hearing and determining of Cauſes, both 


| Chriſtian Deſign. 
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Cruel and Revengeful when they find Opportunity. But ſome i 
are of a much milder Temper, being likeways very Ingenious ang, 
of Apprehenſion. Their Number (eſpecially within the Engliſh ie 
ries) is mightily diminiſh'd, the greateſt part of em being fueꝑ 
by the Small Pox, about the firſt Settlement of the Engliſh; other ii Js 
Tumults among themſelves, and moſt of the reſt by the late treach 
Wars with the Engliſh. 


Language.] The Engliſh Inhabitants of rhis Country uſe their Me 8 
Language. As to that of the Natives, its divided into a great mam! =; 
lects, and reckon'd _ difficult to be learn'd by Strangers; 
generality of its Words being extreamly long, and of an inna ee 
Pronunciation. | 


Government.) The Natives of this Country, are divided ino ier 
Bodies, and are ſubject unto their Sachams and Sagamores, who i 


Governors being all the Law they pretend to. The Engliſh here x 


and Criminal; as alſo for making and repealing of Laws that co 
the Plantation. The Management of Publick Affairs, is in the Han 
a certain number of Magiſtrates and Aſſiſtants, determin'd by d 
Patent; and our of - theſe do the People annually chuſe a Governor, 


Peputy-Governor, * 


Beligion.} The Engliſh here reſiding, are Profeſſors of the | 
teſtant Religion in general, but greatly divided (as too common el 
where) into different Parties. The Natives continue Pagan, ex 
thoſe few acquainted with the Principles of Chriſtianity, by a late 
rious Divine, Mr. John Eliot, who [by tranſlating the Holy Bible, a 
ſeveral Books of Devotion, into a certain Dialect of the. Indian Tong 
and by frequently preaching among them in their own Langu 
laid ſome Foundation for a more general Converſion ; did fuct 
generous Spirit poſſeſs the Minds of Chriſtian Benefactors, as to ext 
their Charity that way (than which none can be more extenſive) 
to mortifie ſome part of their worldly Eſtate for that noble Und 
raking, | which might probably be lets ſubject to Abuſes, than ref 
and endowing of Hoſpitals, Alms-houſes, and ſuch like} that in p 
ceſs of time, ſuch a Stock of Money might be ſeul'd in a ſure Fu 
as yearly to afford a defirable Competency to a continued Ser of We 
who ſhould be found ſufficiently able and willing to labour in chat 
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$ 6. New Tork. 


ne. HIS Country, (diſcover d Anno 1608, by Mr. Hudſon, 
and bounded on the Eaſt by part of the main Ocean 
e Weſt by ſome of Terra Arctica; on the North by New England; 
on the South by New Ferſey) is term'd by the Itallans, Torke Nouella , 
e Spaniards, Nuevo Tork; by the French, Nouvelle Torbe; by the 
ans, Neu Torke ;, and by the Engliſh, New Jork; ſo calld from the 


" Ws Duke of Zork : for it being ſold by Mr. Hudſon to the Dutch, with- 
u leave from his Maſter, the _ Ergland ; and they keeping Poſ- 
an thereof, under the Name of New Netherland till the Year 1664. 


s then reduc'd to the Engliſh Crown; whereupon King Charles II. 
ecial Wrir, made His Royal Brother [the Duke of Tork | Proprietor 
from whom (as aforeſaid) it derives its Name. 


ir. ] The Air of this Country is commonly reputed: to be much 
ame with that of New England. The oppoſite Place of the Globe 
ew York, is that 47 of the Eaſt-Indian Ocean, lying between 120 
130 Degrees of Longitude, with 40 and 42 Degrees of South 
ude, 


doil.] The Soil of this Country, as alſo Long Iſland, is (by general 
=p ſo rich, that one Buſhel of European Whear, doth oO dinaril 
luce an hundred in many Places. It aboundeth likeways with moſt 
of Engliſh Grain, Herbs, and Fruits; and produceth excellent To- 
o, as alſo Melons, Pumpkins, c. The length of the Days and 
ts in this Country, is the ſame as in the Kingdom of Naples, they 
lying under che ſame Parallels of Latitude. 


Commodities.) The chief Commodities of this Country, are To- 
o, Bever, Otter, Rattoon, Deer and Elk - Skins, and other coſtly Furs; 
which the Engliſb and Dutch trade with the Natives. 


darities.] In divers parts of New Tork, — —— choſe nigh 
d and upon the Banks of the River Conne&icut } grows a ſort of 
ke-Weed, whoſe Root is much eſteem'd of for the Biting of the 
- of Onake. Being pulverizd, it hath an excellent Fragrant Smell, 
— Aromatick Taſte, but ſeems different from the Serpentaria of 

ops. | 


Frchbi<opricks, de.] Archbiſhopricks, Biſhepricks, Univerſities. 
e. | | 


Manners.) 
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Manners. ] The Natives of this Country ( eſpecially thoſe ql 
Iland) are, by mortal Diſeaſes and frequent Wars among then 
reduc'd to a {mall number. Some of em are now fſerviceahley 
Engliſo; and the reſt ſpend their time commonly in Hunting, Fa 
and Fiſhing; eſpecially the Men, who remove from place to ple 
leave their Wives for tilling the Ground, and planting the Corn, 7h 
much given of late ro Drinking, and frequently intoxicate then 

wich ſtrong European Liquors. 0 


/ Language.) The Inhabirants of this Country being Engliſh, 1 
Few Dutch, do uſe the Languages peculiar to their reſpective Com 
The Natives ſpeak a very unpleaſant DialeRof the Indian Tongue, 


. Government, ] The Natives of this Country are govern'd ly 
peculiar Sachems, who are ſaid to adviſe with their chief Cound 
in Matters of Importance, bur ſtill ro pronounce the definitive den 
themſelves, which their People commonly receive with gre 
plauſe. The Engliſb here reſiding, are ſubject unto, and rul'd byt 

own Governor, authoriz'd and ſent over by his Majeſty che Ky 
Great Britain. mY 


Arms.) T 


Bcligion. .] The Engliſþ here refiding, are much the ant 
N55 of Religion with thoſe here in England : But the Nati 
ſtill in che dark, and addicted to the blackeſt Idolatry, the ge 
rality of em being faid to worſhip the Devil, under the Name d 
netto, to whom they frequently addreſs themſelves, with a kit 
Magical Rites, and their Prieſts (call'd Pawaws_) do act as for 
COsonjurers. 


§7. New 7erſey. 


Name. HIS Country (diſcover'd by the Engliſh, uuder ihel 
T duct of the two Cabots, Anno 1497. lately divide 
Eaſt and Weſt Ferſey, and Bounded on the Eaſt by part of the! 
Ocean; on the Weſt by ſome of Terra Arctica; on the North by 
'Zork;, and on the South by Penflvania_) is term'd by the Italians, | 
ſeia Nouella; by the Spamards, Nuevo Jerſey, by the French, M 

erſey; by the Germans, Neu Ferſeii; and by the Engliſh, New ſi 
To call d from the Iſland Jerſey in the Britiſh Channel; but 9 
term d is ſome what dubious. 
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Ofe of| ]The Air of this Country is eſteem'd abundantly healthful co 
tber in, and agreeable enough to Engliſh Conſtitutions, as ſufficiently 
* from che long Experience of many Planters: The oppoſite Place 


Globe to New Fetſey, is that part of the vaſt Indian Ocean, lyi 
120 and i 30 Degrees of Longitude, with 39 and 41 Degrees of 
mM Laritude. | 


l.] The Soil is not every whete the ſame; being in ſome Parts 
rdinary good, and in others very indifferent. But tis generally 
d ro prove much better atrer the felling of the Timber, an 
g the Ground, in which the Colony begins now to make a 

eſs. The length of the Days and Nights in this Country, is the 
as in the South of 1taly; they both lying undef the ſartie Parallels 
itude. | 


e deu nniodities. ] The chief Commodities expofted hence for Eng- 
ae Whale-O1l; Whale-Fins, Bever, Monkey, Rattoon, and Mar- 
ds: As alfo Beef, Pork, Corn, Butter and Cheeſe to the Adja- 
lands. | 


rities.] As the principal Obſervables of New Ferſey, we may 
n ſome rare Plants growing in divers parts of that Country, and 
found by the curious Botaniſt, it only at the pains to make a ſearch 
rtionable ro his Curioſity. Hete alſo is that huge Creature; call'd 
oe, of whoſe Skin they make excellent Buff. 


- 1 chbiſhopꝛicks; &c.] Arthbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks; Univerſities; 


anners.] The Natives of this Country (fewer in Number than in 
of the adjacent Colonies) are generally reckon d a very ſimple and 
ent ſort of People, and many of em are now become very ſer- 
dle to the Planters; The Engliſh here reſiding, are much the ſame 
innere with thoſe in England. 8 


r the 
— nguage. ] All that can be ſaid of the Language of the Natives of 
0 en. in general, that tis one of the many different Dialects 


Indian Tongue: Thoſe of the Plantation retain and uſe their own 
ige. | | ! 


bernttient.] This Country being divided into a certain number of 
5 or Proprieties ; out of each Propriety is Annually cholen a Free- 
r by the Inhabitants thereof. 17 Freeholders meet at 2 5 
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tain time of the Year, as a general Aſſembly, or compleat Ben 
tive Body of the whole ny In that Aſſembly, (together 
Governor, or his Deputy) is lodg'd the Legiſlative Power, inn 
or repealing of Laws relating to the whole Province; but (il 
this Reſtriction, that they no ways infringe that Liberty of C] 
at firſt eſtabliſnt; and that by an irrevocable fk | 

rution, never to be alter d by any ſubſequent Law whatfoer,, Wi: at 
Tax or Subſidy, Rates or Services, are to be impos d up 
People, but by and with the Conſent of their Repreſentative; i 
Afſembly, - 


Arms.) ä nn 
| rs pu The Engliſh here reſiding, are of different Perſuafy 


Point of Religion, there being a Liberty of Conſcience allow u 
the Colony. Bur the poor Natives (to our great Shame) are ſtill g 


in the Twilight of Paganiſm. R_ 
nel 
Tc 
6 8. Penſ/itoania. — 


Name. ] HIS Country ( diſcover'd at the ſame time wit 
T reſt of che adjacent Continent, and Bounded © 
Eaſt by part of the main Ocean; on the Weſt by ſome of Terra Af 
on the North by New Ferſey ; on the South by Maryland) is tem 
the French, Penſilvanie ; by the Germans, Penſilvanien ; by the I 
Spaniards and Engliſh, Penſilvania; fo call'd from William Pem, | 
whom King Charles II. made firſt Proprietor thereof by Letters i 
Anno 1680, | 


Air.] The Air of this Country is generally granted t 
clear and ſweer, the Heavens being ſeldom overcaſt with G 
The length of the Days and Nights, is much the ſame here as it 


Ferſey. 


Soil. ] The Soil of this Country is tolerably good in many] 
but in ſome Places extreamly barren. The oppoſite Place of the ( 
to Penſilvania, is that part of the Eaſt- India Ocean, lying ben 
115 and 125 Degrees of Longitude, with 40 and 45 Degred 
South Latitude. 


Commodities. } There being no conſiderable Trade 3 
ſertl'd between this and Foreign Countries; the chief Comm 
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> exporred, are moſtly Horſes and Pipe · Staves, commmonly ſent 
INand of Barbadoes, 


T, In} 
| rities.] In ſeveral Parts of Penſilvania, are Springs of good 
C waters, particularly thoſe about Two Miles from Philadelphia, 
nal OO for Operation, are accounted much the ſame wich our Purging 
_ at Barnet. 

1 


ybichopꝛicks, &c.] Archbiſhopricks , Biſhopricks , Univerſities, 


paces. | The Natives of this Country being Perſons of tall Bodies, 
arthy Complexions, are generally reckon'd more mild and civilly 
d, than moſt others of the Indian Nations. The Europeans here 
jp, being moſtly Engliſh, with a few Dutch and Swedes, are much 
me with thoſe in Europe. 


nguage.] The Language of the Natives, being a Diale& of the 
Tongue, is ſaid to be very lofty, ſweet, and emphatick, in re- 
of many others in theſe Parts of the World; as alſo very eaſie to be 
ed by Strangers. The Europeans here reſiding, retain the reſpe- 
inguages of their own Countries. 


vernment.] This Country being granted (as aforeſaid) to William 
by his Majeſty King Charles II. the Publick Affairs thereof are 
gd by ſeveral Courts of Juſtice, there eſtabliſh'd under him as Pro- 
9 — (or his Deputy) rules the ſame in Subordination to the King 
eat Britain. 


ms, ] 


ligion.)] The Engliſh here reſiding, are of different Sets and Per- 
us; but Enthuſiaſm chiefly prevails, this Country being ſtock'd 
Quakers by their Governor, William Penn. The Natives are ſaid to 
a pretty clear Notion of a Supreme Being, the Immorrality of the 
and a Future State. Their Worſhip chiefly conſiſts in Sacrifices 
»Mgs, intermixt with Dancing. 


$ 9. Mary-Land. 


PT. IS Country (diſcover'd by the Engliſh, under the 

Conduct of che two Cabots, Anno 1497. and bounded 

e Eaſt by part of the main Ocean; on the Weſt by ſome of 

ArZica, on the North by Penſilvania; and on the South by 

1) is term'd by the Italians, 11 3 by the Spaniards, =_—_ 
B bb 2 


and more agreeing to Engliſh Conſtitutions than formerly, when 
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de Maria; by the French, Terre du Marie; by the Germans, Main 
and by the Engliſh, Mary- land; fo calſd at laſt in Honour of Query 
Wife ro King Charles I. who gave it by Letters-Patent, under tha 
to the Right Honourable Cœcilius Colvert, Lord Baltimore, Anm 1% ver 


Air.] The Air of this Country is much more healthful Mord 


Woods were entire: And the better it ſtill grows, the greater] 
greſs they make in felling the Timber. The oppoſite Place car 
Globe to Maryland, is that part of the Eaſt-Indian Ocean, lying ben 
120 and 130 Degrees of Longitude, with 37 and 4o Degrees of 
Lotitude. 1 we M0 2 * 


Soil. ] The Soil of this Country is generally reckon'd very ſir 
and rich, producing in great Plenty the fame things with New! 
The Length of the Days and Nights in Maryland, is much the ſamet 
the Sourhern Provinces of Spain, they both lying under the ſame 12s 1 
lels of Latitude, | | 


Commodities, ] The chief Commodities of this Country, are 
bacco, Hemp, Flax, Wood, Hops, Rape-Seed, Madder, Furs, | 
Skins, — * e 


Barities.] Of ſeveral rare Cruſtaceous Animals found in this 0 
try, That call d the Signoe or Signenoc, is moſt obſervable; and tha 
ticularly for the admirable Contrivance of his Eyes. For they it 
plac'd under rhe Covert of a thick Shell, Nature ( whofe Opera 
wonderful in every thing) hath ſo crder'd, that thoſe parts abo 
Eyes are lo tranſparent, as to convey a Competency of Light, wha 
the (otherways benighted) Animal can clearly fee its way. For f 
other remarkable Creatures, with a Catalogue of rare Plants in Maj 


* 


Vid. Philoſ, Tranſ. N. 246. 


Irchhiſhopzicks, &c. ] Archbiſbopricks, Biſhopricks, Unive 
R - 


Manners. ] The Natives of this Country (conſidered in the n 
are gtncrally reckon'd the fame witli choſe of New Tor, or the net 
to them in their Temper and Cuſtoms of any other of the Amen 
Nations whatfoever, The Engliſh here reſiding, are much the ſames 
thole in England, 9 ve by! | "ea TY 


Language.] The Language of the Natives in this Country, öl 
fo conliit ot divers Idioms, very different from one another; and! 
of cm either fo pleaſant to the Ear, or ſo eaſie to be 2 

r ! a 1 x n $ iran? 
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ners, 2s thoſe in Penſilvania. The Engliſh here reſiding, uſe their 
_ Language. | | 
kr tw „ 

m i rernment.] The Right Honourable Cæcilius Colvert, Lord Balti. 


his Heirs and Aſſigns, being by Letters Patent | Anno 1632. ] crea- 
ords and Proprietors of Maryland, (excepring the Sovereign Do- 
n and Allegiance, with a fifth part of the Gold and Silver Ore re- 
to his Majeſty). The Government of the Colony by their Lord- 


ful | 
When 


rear | 


ace care and Prudence, is ſo model'd, that we may reckon it a Dimi- 
ig bee of that of England. For the Supreme Curt (alla a General A 
5 of reſembles, in ſome meaſure, our Engliſh Parſiament; being di- 


into an Upper and Lower Houſe, The upper conſiſts of the Governor 
If, wich his Council, and ſuch Lords of Manors, and others, as his 


very Whip or Lieutenant ſhall by Writ call thither. The Lower is made 
New | Ro_—_ elected and ſent by each County of the whole Planta- 
ſame his Aﬀembly is conven'd, prorogu'd or diffoly'd at pleaſure, 


s Lordſhip or Licurenant; and whatever is agreed upon, and ena» 
by both Houſes, and aſſented unto by his Lordſhip, hath the 
on of a Law, and can't be repeaF'd but by the ſame Authority. 
to this Legiſlative Aſſembly, is the Provincial Court, generally held 
Mary's, to which Appeals are made from all Interior Courts of the 
e Province. | | 


this rms.) 

d rhat | 
hey WWeligion,)] The Engliſh here reſiding, are of various Perſuaſions in 
vera of Religion, there being a Toleration enjoin'd for all Sects of Chri- 
abo ry. The Natives know nothing as yet of the true God, ſave what 


obſcyrely ſee by the glimpſing Light of Nature. 


$ 10. Virgina. 


ne. T*HI1S Country (diſcoyer'd firſt by Sebaſtian Cabot, Anna 
Þ 1497. but afterwards more perfectly by Sir Walter Raw- 
, Anno 1584. when he took Poſſeſſion thereof in Queen Elizabeth's 
e) is Bounded on the Eaſt by part of the main Ocean; on the 
by ſome of Terra Arctica; on the North by Maryland; and on the 
h by Carolina. It is term'd by the French, Virginie; by the Germans, 
inien; by the Italians, —_— and Engliſh, Virginia; fo call'd 
Mour o Queen Elizabeth, that Maſculine Virgin Queen, of happy 
Ae a f 


Tir 


Whales ſeveral Yards deep, and that many Leagues from Sea. (3.) N 
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Air.) The Air of this Country, as to Heat and Cold, Dring 
Moiſture, is variable according to the Winds; choſe from the Nay 
North-Weſt being univerſally cold and piercing; bur choſe fron lte! 
South and South-Eaſt, do commonly bring along wich them prexy 
in the Summer, which is frequently ſucceeded in September by n 
ſuch Quantity, that it hath ſeveral times occaſion d an Epidemic 
neſs among the People, The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Virgin, Bar 
that part of the Eaſt-Indian Ocean, lying berween 120 and 130 Dy and 
of Longitude, wich 33 and 40 Degrees of South Latitude. | 


Soil.) The Soil of this Country ¶ ſtrangely intermixt with a vaſtn 
ber of Oyſter-Shells] is generally Sandy, yer abundantly fertil in Gn 
where imploy'd that way. It afforderh alſo moſt ſorts of Roots: 
defirable Fruits, with Phyſical Plants and Herbs in great plenty; | 
above all, it produceth a wonderful quantity of Tobacco, that bewitdj 
Weed ſo accounted of all the World over. The length of the DU,, in 
Nights in Virginia, is the ſame as in rhe Southern Provinces of Spain; Mee c 
both lying under the ſame Parallels of Latitude. ſe i 


Commodities.] The chief Commodities of this Country, in whicht 
Natives Trafhck with the Engliſh, are Skins of Deer, Bever, and oth 
Wild Beaſts; for which the Engliſh return them Guns, Powder, Sky 
Tron-Tools, Brandy, c. bur the chief thing exported hence for Enylal 
is Tobacco, there being above an hundred and fifty Sail of Ships ci 
monly that load cherewith every Year. 


Barities.] Such is the prodigious multitude of Oyſter-Shells int 
mixt with the Earth in Virginia, that in ſome Places they're found thr 
or four Yards deep in the Ground; where lying cloſe together theft 
ſaid to petrify, and ſeem to make a Vein of ſuch a Rock. Bur whetht 
the parts of that Rock, are really the Shells of Oyſters, there left bytl 
Sea, (which ſome ſuppoſe to have overflow'd this Tract of Land) or 
Pide s ſui Generis, ſub Judice lis eſt, (2.) In ſome leſſer Banks of Shel 
are found Tecth, | about two or three Inches long, and one broad] fit 
pos d to be thoſe of Filhes; and in other parts are dug up the Bonesd 


the River Patomec is a ſort of Aluminous Earth, of an Aſh-colour, v 

ſoft and light, and of an acid aſtriugent Taſte, almoſt like that of Allm 
(4-) In many Parts of this Country is found a certain kind of Squin 
who, at his pleaſure, can ſtretch out the Skin of his Sides, Thighs, al 
Legs, about an Inch in breadth (almoſt like che Wings of a Bar) by 
heſp of which, he lcaps farther, and alights more ſurely than the ordiu 
ſort, and 1s therefore call d the Thing Squirrel. | 


Ir 


| 
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rchbichopꝛicks, Biſhopzicks, &c.] A4rchbiſhoprichs, Biſhopricks. 
, As for Univerſities, here is a conſiderable Semenary of Learg- 


Neſ 
orc 


ron WW lacely eſtabliſh at St. James Town, which already merits the Title 
lege, and we hope it will in procels of Time deſerve the Name of 
Rin river ſity. 


ca vo 
gin 


4 


Banners.) The Natives of this Country being Perſons generally of 
and ſlender Bodies, black Hair, and of a tawny Complexion, are 
h given to Revenge, and very exact in vindicating the Death of a 
nd, if they can by any means poſſible. They ſpend moſt of their 


at in hunting wild Beaſts, particularly Deer and Bever, whoſe Skins 
n Gli aforeſaid ) they interchange with the Engliſh for what neceſſaries 


want. Natives of the In-land Parts are ſaid to burn their Dead, 
u up cheir Aſhes near their Cabins. Thote whom they own as 
ſts, are lookt upon as ſo many Conjurers, becauſe by their Invoca- 
5 in a private Cabin, tis reported, that they frequently cauſe abun- 
e of Rain to fall, The Engliſh here reſiding are much the fame wich 
ſe in England. 


— ; age.) The Language of the Natives of this Country is re- 
. 8 able for its vaſt variety of Dialects, and thoſe fo different from 
rel another, that People of twenty Miles diſtance (and ſometimes 


) are as quite different Nations, neither of 'em being able to 
prehend the full meaning of one another's Jargon, without the 
p of an Interpreter. Of ſuch People or Nations are chiefly 
don d the Chawonacks, Mangoags, Monacans, Majawomekes, Manna- 
„ Pawhatans, c. The Engliſh here reſiding retain and uſe their 


Language, 


dovernment.] The Natives (eſpecially choſe in the In- land Parts 
his Country) own Subje&tion to certain Governors of their own, 
+ Shad Weroans, The Engliſh are ſubject unto, and rul'd by a particu- 
5 Governor, appointed and ſent thicher by his Britannick Maj 

Bones e various Laws which immediately relate to the Colony it ſelf, 


3) Na made by the Governor, wich che Conſent of his Council, in Con- 
ir, won wich the Burgeiles elected by Freeholders. But for Deciſion 
HA atters, (whether Civil or Crimiail in general) they're the v 

Squn e wich thoſe here in England. The chier Court of Judicature, be- 
hs, A held Quarterly, is call'd the Quarter Court In it tne Governor 
9 Council are Fadges, who determine in Affairs of greateſt mob 
ordin it, and to it Appeals are made from inferior Courts, Monthly 


t in every County; there being Sheriffs, Juſtices of the 
Peace, 
Ir 
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bor. 


Beligion.] The Engliſh here reſiding are ( for the moſt g 


But the Natives continue Pagan, except a few of the younger ſort ale 


Grounds to hope the beſt. 


Parts of the World. The oppoſite Place of the Glo 


130 Degrees of Longitude, with 29 and 36 Degrees of Sui 


| or: beſides varicty of Engliſh Grain: The length of the Days4 
l 


peace; and other Officers appointed for that end by the 0 


Arms.) 


Profeſſors of the Proteſtant Doctrine, and Obſervers of the Fam 
Divine Worſhip, according to the Model of the Church of E. 


taught the Elements of Humane Literature, and inſtructed in the 
Ih of Chriſtianity by the Members of our lately erected Semin 
Learning at St. James Town ; of whoſe happy and defired Progreh 
this matter, we have all Reaſon in the World to wiſh, and 10 f 


\ 


8 11. Carolina. 


Name.) HIS Country, (diſcover'd at firſt about the ſame 
| T with Virginia, and afterwards, Anno 1660. grante| 
Patent to ſeveral Noblemen as Proprietors thereof) is Bounded on: 
Eaſt by part of the main Ocean; on the Weſt by ſome of Terra f 
on the North by Virginia ; and on the South by part of Florida, | 
term'd by the French, Caroline; by the Italians, Spaniards, Cem 
and Engliſh, Carolina; ſo calld in Honour of his Britamich Maja 
King Charles the Second, 


Air.] The Air of this Country is reckon'd very healhfil 
breath in, and fo temperate, that tis a good Medium between 
Extremerics of Heat and Cold, that are moſt ſenfibly felt in di 

be to Canil 
is that part of the Eaſſ-Indian Ocean, lying between 120 1 


Latitude. 


ie Soil.) The Soil of this Country is for the moſt pate very fruid 
producing in great plenty moſt ſorts of Fruits, Roots, Plants, Hel 


ghts in Carolina, is much the ſame with choſe in the Southmoſtꝶ 
of Spain, and Northmoſt of Barbary, they boch lying under the lu 
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mmodities.] The chief Commodities exported hence, are Skins 


ters, Bears, and Leopards; as alſo Oil, Olives, Cotton, Indico, 
1, Tobacco, Sarſaparilla, Turmerick, Snakes-Root, c. 


rities.)] What chiefly deſerves the Epithet of Rare in Carolina, is 
in Herb, which goes by the Name of the Country; and remarka- 
jr its long red Root, which draws upon Paper good red Lines, but 
rs not in Dying. 


ſt w 
om 
xl 
t an 


ePri 
in chbichopꝛicks, &c.] Archbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks, Univerſities, 
Horch . | 


n0 f 
anners.] The Natives of this Country, being naturally Men of good 
ze, and for a long time at Wars among themſelves, are mightily 
iſh'd in their Number, to what they were. Bur thoſe remaining 
generally Perſons of a good agreeable Temper, and maintain a firm 
dip with our Colony. The Engliſh here reſiding are che ſame in 
rs with thoſe here in England. 


nguage.] The Natives have a particular Jargon of their own, 


1 ol ſounds very harſh to the Ear, and ſeems to Strangers extreamly 
if not impoſſible ro be acquird. The Engliſh uſe their own Lan- 
4. . 

Gerny 

Mit dberninent. ] King Charles II. having granted Carolina by Letters 


t, in Propriety to George Duke of Albermarle, Edward Earl of Cla- 
„Oc. by thoſe Letters, the Laws of England were to be always in 
in this Country; only the Lords Proprietors are impower'd (toge- 
cen ich the Conſent of che Inhabitants) to make or repeal ſuch By- 
as ſhall from time to time be thought expedient, for the better 
rning of the whole Colony. 


* Suffins. ] 


ligion.] The Engliſh here reſiding, are of many and different 


fut ſons in Matters of Religion, there being a Liberty of Conſcience 
ned by che very Conſtitution of their Government. The Natives have 
2's vo reveal d Knowledge of the True God, but follow the vain Ima- 
lons of their own Minds; however, they are ſaid ro acknowledge 


upreme Being, whom they worſhip under the Name of Okee, and 
m their Prieſts do frequently Sacrifice; bur they believe that he 
no Care of Humane Affairs, committing chem to leſſer Deities. 
acknowledge alto a Tranimigration of Souls, and a future State cf 
nels after this Life. 

cc SECT. 
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SECT. v. 
Concerning Tetra Arctica. 


ND ER the Title of Terra Arctica, we comprehey 

thoſe Northern Countries, lying either intirely (or m 
within the Arctick Polar Circle, The chief of which are theſe fi 
ing, viz. 


Greenland, Nova Zembla, New Denmark, 
Spitsberg, Terra de Jeſſi, New North Wales, 


Of theſe we know little more, as yer, than their bare Names, | 
very ſenſible, That in treating of them, (yea, and that individu 
of the Earth exactly under the North Pale) ſome Writers are plex 
ſpeak as particularly, as if they were difcourfing of the Fifty tuo 
ties of England. But leaving ſuch Gentlemen to divert themſelves 
their own Chimera's; and leaving theſe Countries to the better] 
very of Future Apes, I paſs on tothe various Diviſions of South An 
ehuſing rather to ſay nothing of the aforeſaid unknown Countries 
to relate things of them ſatisfactory neither ro my ſelf, nor the Re 
being willing to have due regard to that excellent Saying of the 
Orator, Quam bellum eſt velle confiteri potius neſcire quod neſcias, qu 
effutientem nauſeare, atque ipjum ſibi diſplicere ! Cic. de Nat. Deo, 
Now followeth, 
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SECT. VI. 
Concerning Terra Firma, 


heſ between 330 OO of Long. O bour 1260 Miles, 
ef 03 20 bof Latit. | i Breadrh from S. to N. is about 
between 1 1 30 7 | 2 48 O Miles. 
* Eaſt the River Orinoque, call d Guiana. 


ing divided intoq %% che River Orinoque, term'd Caſtelſo del Oro. 


mes, | 
11vidud 


omprehends S Caribana —— FC Moreſhego= 

re ple Provinces of LG ——— Manboa — do 5, 

y tuo 

Ache Panama, or | 

bettet! Terra Firma | F | Panama J! 

uth Am Carthagena — } © | Idem 

ntries St. Martha — 1 Idem — 1 From 

the e comprchends ] Rio de la hacha © | 1dem V. to E, 

f rhe e Provinces of? Veneʒula — | 5 | Idem — 

es, g Andaluxia —— Comana — 

Deor, Paria Maluregvara ——] gram 
Granada —— St. Fe de Bagota — to w 
Popayan —— ] St. Fe de Antiochia g 


,] 1 Country, (diſcover'd by the Spaniards, and con- 

quer'd Anno 1514.) is Bounded on the Eaſt by part of the 
Ocean; on the Weſt by Mar del Zur; on the North by Mar de! 
and the Bay of Mexico ; and on the South by Peru, Amazonia, and 
of Braſil, It is term'd by the Italians, Terra Firma; by the Spa- 
„ Tierra Firma; by the French, Terre Ferme; by the Germans, 
vaſt Land ; and by e Engliſh, Terra Firma; fo call'd by the Diſ- 
ers thereof, as being one Part of the Firm Land, or Main 
inent, at which che Spaniards firſt touch'd in their Weſtern 
VYCTIES: | 


5 Pl 
Cee 2 Air.] 
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- the Coaſt of Terra Firma] is a remarkable Fountain of Pitch, 


el WW: boilech out of the Earth in great abundance, and is exported 
it oc ro various Places in theſe parts of the World. (7.) Near 
ce, on che Continent, is another Fountain of Pitchy Subſtance, 


b us'd in trimming of Ships with good Succeſs, and preferable 
e ordinary Pitch in thoſe hot Countries, being able to reſiſt 
ſchorching Heat of the Sun-Beams. Vid. Purchas his Pilgrims, 
4. Lib. 6. 


rchbi hopꝛicks, Biſhopꝛicks, &c.] Here is One Spanjſh Archbj. 
mate) ick, viz. that of St. Fee de Bagota. | 


diſhopꝛicks. ] Biſhopricks Four, £ Popayan, Carthagena, 
viz. thoſe of Panama, St. Martha, 


Iniverſities. ] None. 


ganners.] The Natives of this Country, being Perſons of a 
y Colour, and (for the moſt part) of very robuſt and proper 
es, are a People that's very healrhful, and generally live 
rear Ages, notwithſtanding the Air they breath in is none of 
re G0 beſt. They ſpend moſt of their Time in Hunting, and ſuch 
Diverſions, as the generality of other Americans do, and com- 
ly walk naked above their Middles. By the lateſt Accounts of 
Country, there are ſtill in Guiana a great many Canibals, the 
ng of Humane Fleſh ( eſpecially rhar of vanquiſh'd Enemies ) 
 reliſhing to the Palate of choſe Savages, that Two Nations of 
by mutual Devouring, are now reduc'd to Two Handfuls of 


anguage.] Here is a great Diverſity of Languages among the Na- 
„ and each of theſe divided into ſeveral Dialects. The Europeans 


ve US ſercl'd retain the ſeveral Languages, peculiar to their reſpective 
* Wis from whence they came. 

| don 

kd 


povernment.)] This ſpacious Country, is, in a great part, ſubje& 
he King of Spain, and govern'd by the Vice-Roy of Mexico, 
r whom are ſeveral Deputy-Governors in divers Parts, for the 
er management of the whole; and for an equal diſtribution of Ju- 
»; where, there are eſtabliſh'd many Courts of Judicatory, in 
h all Cauſes, whether Civil or Criminal, are hear'd and deter- 
ond. Some of the Mid-land Provinces are as yet free from the 
io Power, being ſtill maintain'd by the Natives, who acknow- 
:Subjeftion unto, and are goyern'd by the Heads, pr Eldeſt of their 


les, 
Arms. 
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Beligion.] The Natives of this Country ( eſpecially in the y 
land Provinces) are groſs Idolaters. Nigh unto, and upon the 5 
Wiapoco, is a certain Nation, (call'd Maraſhewaccas _) whoſe Ohje 
Religious Worſhip, is a monſtrous Idol of Stone, ſer up in an 
frighrful Poſture. For it is faſhion'd like a very big Man fitting q 


Terra F. irma. Par | 


his Heels, reſting his Elbows upon his Knees, and holding for 


the Palms of his Hands, and looking upwards, doth gape with! 
Mouth wide open. The different Europeans here reſiding, are ft 
ſame Religion with that eſtabliſh in the reſpective Countries f 


whence they came, 


8 EC 
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SECT, VII. 
Concerning Peru. 


" a * 
from N. to S. is about 


0 8 E 
7 . f Long, 8 40 Miles. : 
25 30 of S. Lat. — Breadth from W. to E. is about 
_ Nor co of N. Lat] 8 
= 


480 Miles, 
Poſto 2 [ Poſton : 


Los Quixos— Baeſa ——— 


1 comprehends Pacamores — - [== — ſ and 


he Province of ] Quito Idem 
Peru '= | Lima 
Los Carcas— O |} Potoſs — 


mT" HIS Country (diſcovered by the Spaniards, Anno 1525. 
and Bounded on the Eaſt by Amazonia; on the Weſt by 
del Zur; and on the South by Chili) is term'd Peru by the Ita- 
s, Spaniards, French, Germans, and Engliſh; ſo call'd (according to 
beſt of Criticks) from a certain Rivuler, which bore that Name 
ong the Indians, at the Spaniards firſt arrival. 


Air.] The Air of this Country is of a very different Nature, being in 
Places extremely hot, and in others extraordinary ſharp and pier- 
g. The Wind upon this Coaſt (according to 7. Aa blows al- 
Sd + from the South and South-Weſt, (contrary to what's uſual between 
 Tropicks) and is not violent, tempeſtuous, or unhealthful, as elſe- 
ere; but very moderate and agreeable. He farther obſerves, That 
along the Coaſt, call'd Lanos, it never Rains, Thunders, Snows, nor 
ils; yet very frequently a little out at Sea: And that among the 
des, it rains in a manner continually. The oppoſite Place of 
> Globe co Peru, is that part of the Gulf of Bengale, between 
0 . 127 Degrees of Longitude, with 1 and 25 Degrees of South 
itude. 


WSoil. } This Country (lying in the 1ſt, ad, and 3d South 

mate) conſiſteth of many large and pleaſant Vallies, with divers 
zh and lotry Mountains. The Vallies in ſome Flaces, eſpecially 
ads the Sea-Coaſts, are very Sandy, and frequently a — 
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Earthquakes; in other Places they are very rich, and the Air exon 
ſultry. The Mounrains, ( particularly the Andes) are, for the n. 
part, continually Cold in their Tops, yet exceeding fertil, and th 

rally lin d wich moſt coſtly Mines beyond any Country in the Wy 
witneſs the famous lofry Hill of Potozi, in the Province of Ls Car 
before twas ſunk by an Earthquake, which happened in the tine, 
O. Cromwel's Uſurpation. It is univerſally eſteem d the richeſt of a 
Foreign Plantations belonging to the Spaniards. The Longeſt Day int 
Northmoſt part of Peru, is about 12 Hours and a quarter; the ſhow 
in the Southmoſt, is 10 Hours and an half; and the Night y 


porrionably. ſes o 


Commodities.) The chief Commodiiies of this Country, are d init 
and Silver in vaſt quantities, coſtly Pearls, abundance of Cotton, Toba 
Cocheneel, Medicinal Drugs, Cc. 


Rarities. } There's a high Mountain in Peru, (all poi 
taka) to whoſe Top if any Perſon aſcend, he's ſuddenly taken ui 
a terrible fit of Vomiting. And many Travellers endeavouri 
to paſs over the Detart of Punas, have been benum'd on a if 
den, and faln down dead; which makes that way wholly negl 
ed of late. (2.) On the Tops of the higheſt Mountains in Pm 
2 in other parts of the World) are frequently found ſome c 
iderable Lakes, ſeveral of which are very hot. (3.) In the vil 
of Tarapaya, near to Potozi, is a very hot Lake of a Circular Fom 
whoſe middle part ( for about Twenty Foot ſquare ) continul 


boils up; and though the Water is ſo extremely warm, yer th ihe 
Sail about che Lake is extraordinary cold. (4.) Ar the Ba | 
of Ingua, is a Stream of Water almoſt boiling hot; and hard þ a 
it doth iſſue forth another Stream which is as cold as Ice. (5 
In the Province of Los Carcas is another Spring of Water ſo nit 
hot, that one can't hold his Finger in it for the ſhorr ſpace of one 4 
Maria, And fomewhere elſe in this County is a Fountain, out an 
which there iſſueth a conſiderable Current, of a Colour almoſt x (f 
red as Blood. (5.) Among the Quick-Silver Mines in Guat. e 
vilica, is a Fountain of hot Water, whoſe Current having run WM i: 
conſiderable way, turns at laſt into a ſott kind of Rock, wii ind 
being eaſily cut, and yer very laſting, is uſually imployd in 
building of Houſes thereabouts. (8.) Nigh C. S. Helene, and ll 
along the Coaſt, are many Fountains of Coppey , ( a Subſtance Man; 
ſembling Pitch, and frequently us'd as ſuch) or Gultran Rπ] n 
which flow in ſuch abundance, that Ships at Sea (out of fight oe 
dai 


Land) can give a ſhrewd gueſs where they are, by the very " 
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k Fountains, providing there be a gentle Breeze from the Shore. 
In divers parts of Peru, arc ſtill extant the Ruins of many ſtately 
Temples, parc that call'd the Pachamana (about Four 
es from Lima): And another in the City of Cuſco, which might 
been formerly accounted the American Pantheon, for the Idols of all 
me as conquer'd by the Inguas, were always brought thither, and there 
Ip. (10.) In Peru are divers ancient Cauſways of a prodigious 
h, ſome being reckon'd about Twelve hundred Leagues ; Works 
far ſurpaſs'd thoſe of that nature _ the Romans, even the fa- 
Via Appia, AEmilia and Flaminia in Italy. (I f.) Among the Cu- 
ies of this Country, we may alſo reckon the Cucujus Peruvianus, or 
born-Fly : An Inſet of a conſiderable bigneſs, and remarkable for 
hining Property in the Dark, (appearing as a little Lanthorn at 2 
ce) whereupon the Natives, when oblig'd to travel a-Nights, do 
ly taſten a few of em to a Stick, and by their Light can clearly ſee 
way, We may alſo add thoſe extraordinary little Birds of this 
try, call'd Tomineios, [of whom in Braſile ] being of fo ſmall 


I Wk. char they ſurpaſs not common wild Bees in bigneſs. And 
6 , thoſe prodigious great Birds | nam'd Condores ] who are fo large 
urn 


rong, that they'll ſer upon and devour an ordinary Calf. For all 


, and ſeveral other remarkables of Peru, Vid. J. Acoſta, his Na- 
* and Moral Hiſtory of the Indies. 
en 
* chbichopꝛicks.] Here is one Spaniſh Archbiſhoprick, viz. that of 
Forn 
nu) 


ichopꝛicks.] Biſbopricks are thoſe of 


Cuſco, Truxillo, Luinto. 
Arequipa, Guamanga, 


et Ut 
Bach 


niverſities, ] Univerſities in this Country. None. 


Janners, ] The Natives of this Country are reported to be a People 
$ (tor the moſt part) very ups and groſly Ignorant. Thoſe ta- 
s rhe Equator, are generally eſteem'd more Ingenious than the reſt, 
ithal much addicted to Two moſt deteſtable Vices, viz. Diſſimula- 
and Sodomy. The Spaniards here reſiding are much the ſame with 
in Spain. 


inguage, | The Language of the Natives, did formerly conſiſt of 

4 quite different Diale&s (or rather ſo many diſtinct Tongues, 

being unintelligible ro one another) but theſe are much diminiſh'd, 

daily grow fewer; for che People 9 lower part of this Country, 
D d d 


being 
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being now (almoſt) intirely civiliz d, have left their ancient Jargy, 
commonly uſe the Spaniſh Tongue. 


Government.) This rich Country (by moſt probable Cone 
was govern'd by its Incas, or Hereditary Kings, above Three hu 
Years before the Spaniards got any footing therein; but bein 
maſter d by them, Anno 1533. under the Conduct of Pixar i} 
been ever ſince accounted a conſiderable Part of the King of 
American Dominions, and is govern'd by his Vice-Roy, who ordig 
refideth at Lima. In ſeveral places, the Natives (eſpecially thoſe i 
Mountains) maintain as yet their Liberties, and are rul'd by ſome y 
cular Caciques. 


Arms .] 


Beligion.] The Peruvians (except thoſe converted to Chriſtia 
are groſs Idolaters, worſhipping the Sun, Moon, Stars, Light 
Thunder, gc. To each of ſuch Deities were formerly erected in 
Country very ſtately Temples, whoſe Remains are ſtill extant in n 
Places, beſides one almoſt intire, viz. that at Cuſco, This Temp 
dedicated to the Sun, but is now a part of rhe Monaſtry of St. Dom 
Its Walls were over-laid with Plates of Gold from top to bottom, al 
ic was ſet up a glorious Repreſentation of the Sun, being a lively Fy 
of that Cœleſtial Body in pure maſſy Gold. Near to this Temple 
Four others, One whereof was dedicated to the Moon, whom they 
Nuilla, reckoning her either Wite or Siſter to the Sun. Another to 
Planet Venus, which they term'd Chaſca. A third to Thunder 
Lightning, which went by the common Name of THapa. Andafa 
to Chuychu, i. e. Iris, or the Rain- bow. All of them were worndett 
enrich'd' with either Gold or Silver; and beſides thele, were 
others, through the various Provinces of this once] mighty Emp 
but the moſt magnificent Temple of all Peru, was tliat ſplendid pied 
Indian Architecture in a certain Iſland of the Lake Titicaca, in 
the Incas are believ'd ro have hid a great deal of Treaſure, whe 
Spaniards 1nvaded their Country. 


SECT. VIII. 


Concerning the Land of the Amazons. 


is vaſt Country is of no certain Extent nor Diviſion, reicher hath 
y remarkable Town. 


ne. THIS Country, (diſcover' d by the Spaniards, Anno 1541. 
T and bounded on the Eaſt by Braſe/; on the Weſt by Peru; 
e Nort by Terra Firma; and on the South by Paraguay) is rerm'd 
he Italians, Paeſe di Amazona; by the Spaniards, Tierra de las 
wonas ; by the French, Pais des Amaxones, by the Germans, Tland 
Amazonen; and by the Engliſh, The Land of the Amazons; fo call d 

the many warlike Women, p—_— che ancient Amazons ) who 
ard in Arms on the Banks of the River Amazone, at the Europeans 
ncring into this Country. 


n, Air.] The Air of this Country, in Places as yet diſcover d, is repor- 
be very Temperate, conſidering the Latitude of the Country. The 
ple ce Place of the Globe to the Land of the Amazons, is partly the 
beyd h of Bengal, and partly che Peninſula of Malacca, | 


oil, ] The Soil of this Country, (it lying in the 1ſt, ad, and 3d 
h Climate) where yet diſcover d, is very fertil, producing great va- 
of Fruits and Grain. Here alſo are abundance. of Mines, Sugar- 
8, Cacoa, and Tobacco. The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Parts, 
our 12 Hours and a little more; the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt, is 
ours; and the Nights proportionably. | 


ommodities, | The Commodities of this Country are reckon'd 
d, Silver, Sugar, Cacoa, Ebony, Tobacco, c. but this Part of the 
1d being as yet very ſlenderly known, and little frequented by Stran- 


, theſe may be rather reckon'd the Product than Staple Commodities 
is Country, 


harities,] In the River Amazone, is a dreadful Cataract, a conſide- 
e way trom the Sea; for the Warer being penn'd up between Two 
p Rocks, (under which is a hideous Precipice) the Stream falleth 
u with great Violence and Noiſe. Let notwithſtanding this fo terri- 
a Fall, there be many of the Natives, who, tis reported, are fo bold, 
» deſcend that Stream in their little Canoos. In falling, they are 
> © turn topſie- turvy many times, and are ſeverely plug d in the 
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Deep when down; yet ſuch is their Care and Nimbleneſs, thay 
quickly recover their Canoos, and forthwith proceed on their Vyy 
J. &coſta, 


Archbiſhopzicks, &c.] Archbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks, Uninzſij 
None. 


Manners. ] Upon the Banks of the River Amazone, (as is hinted a 
ready) were diſcover'd about Fifty different Nations, who ſeem'd py 
rally to be a fierce and Savage fort of People; all, both Men and Wong 
appearing in Arms, at the firſt approaching of the Spaniards; and i 
ſl continue as fierce and Savage as formerly, and many of 'em ar 
ported to be Anthropophagi, or Eaters of Humane Fleſh, 


berw 


Language.] Our Knowledge of this (as yet) ill diſcover'd Coun 
fo ſlender, and the Commerce between Europeans and this People, 
little, that we can make no Obſervations on the Nature and Number 
their Languages. viſio 

Government. ] How this People is govern'd, (or if any Form of 
vernment among them) is not yet very certain. A farther Enquiryin 
the ſame, muſt be referr'd to the better Diſcovery of Future Apes, 


Irms.] 


Beligion.] That the Inhabitants of this Country, are in get 
groſs Idolaters, is moſt that can be ſaid of them as yer. They art 
ported to make their Images of Wood, and to ſer them up in the d 
ners of their Houſes, (having no Temples) and do firmly believe, Th 
thoſe poliſh'd pieces of Timber are really inhabited by ſome Divitit 
deſeended from Heaven, being taught the ſame by thęir Prieſts, 


r. 
Concerning Pzaſil. 


d. m. 
22 o = oth from N. E. to S. W. is 
2 Long, 8 about 1600 Miles. 70% 
4 oo Ve Latit. { Breadth from N. to S. is a- 
23 00 2 bout 1380 Miles. 
S. Vincent — 
une Sanftos ———- — 
ple, Angra dos Reyes 
mber i! of no certain ] S. Sebaſtian Found upon the Sea 
vition] its Chief Spiritu Sancto — > Coaſt from S. to 
wns are thoſe of | Porto Seguro N. 


of G S. Salvadore 
ry in Pernambuco 
&, C Parayba 


. THIS Country (difcover'd by the Portugueze, Anno 1501. 

T And bounded on the Eaſt by part of the main " 
e Weſt by Amazonia ;, on the North by Terra Firma, with ſome of 
ain Ocean; and on the South by Paraguay, and the main Ocean) 
m'd Braſil by the Italians, Spaniards, French, Germans, and Engliſh , 
hy ſo call'd is not certain. Thoſe who derive the Name from the 
lance of that Wood (term'd by the Europeans, Braſile-Wood) which 
s in this Country, do give ( methinks] no ſatisfactory Account of 
ater, 


r.] The Air of this Country is generally very wholſome ; and not- 
anding Braſil is almoſt intirely within the Torrid Zone, yet in thoſe 
aready diſcover'd, tis exceeding Temperate, being daily qualify d 
a. Breezes about Noon. Oppoſite on the Globe to Braſil, are the 
pin Ilande, with part of the Eaſtern Ocean adjacent to them. 


vil. ] The Soil of this Country (it lying in the 1ſt, 2d, 3d, 4th South 
te) is reported to be extraordinary fertil, eſpecially in thoſe Places 
ly diſcovered. The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Parts is about 
urs and a quarter; the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt, 10 Hours and an 
and the Nights proportionably. 


Com- 
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Commodities.) The chief Commodfties of this Country, ap 
wood (otherways Brafil-wood, much us'd for Dying) in great quay 
abundance of Sugar, as alſo Amber, Rozin, Balm, Tobacco, Tring 
Confectures, Cc. | | | 

Rarities.) As the principal Rarities of Braſil, we may fily x 
kon the conſiderable number of very ſtrange Creatures found int 
Country: The chief of which I ſhall here mention, and thoſe u 
ble to Four general Claſſes, viz. Beaſts, Serpents, Birds and | 
I. Of Beaſts, The moſt remarkable of them are "theſe follow 
(1.) Monheys, particularly that ſort call'd by Europeans, the Kin y 
key, rhe biggeſt of the whole Species, and obſervable tor having at 
hollow Throttle-Bone, near the upper end of the Larynx, by the hel 
which he makes a great Noiſe. Here alſo are many Monkeys ( 

ellowiſh Colour) that ſmell like ordinary Musk. (2.) The $h 
eau by the Natives Haii, from his Voice of a like Sound] hut 
moſt Europeans, Ignat us or Pigritia; and corruptedly Pereza, yt 
Spaniards; fo calld from the Nature of that Animal, being of ſoſ 
a Motion, that he requires Three or Four Days to climb up a 7 
of an ordinary height, and Twenty four Hours to walk Fiſty Py 
on plain Ground, his Fore Feet are almoſt double his Hinder 
length; and when he climbs a Tree, his hold he takes is fo 
that while he - hangs by a Branch, he can ſleep ſecurely. (z.)! 
Tamanduo-Guacu, | which is a great Bear] fo term'd by the Nut 
but commonly by Europeans, the Ant-Bear, becauſe he uſually f: 
upon Ants, at leaſt deſtroys thoſe Creatures where-ever he fi 
chem. His Pail is ſo big, that | Squirrel lixe] he can cover his wi 
Body therewith. (4.) The great Shell d Heag-hog, call'd by the! 
tives Tatu, and Armadillo by the Spaniards, becauſe he gathers hi 
ſelf up, Head, Feet, and Tail, within his Shell, as round as a 
and that as a ſure Defence, when either he goes ro Slcep, d 
actually aſſaulted by any deſtructive Creature, with whom he a 
not grapple. II. Of Serpents. The moſt remarkable of the 
are, (1.) Thar call'd by the Natives Jbibaboca, which is about Ti 
Yards and an half long, and of a conſiderable Bigneſs; his Col 
are originally White, Red, and Black, of all kinds; 1 
his Bite is moſt pernicious of any, yer worketh the lone 
(a.) The Boiguacy, which is the biggeſt of the whole Species, be 
half a Yard in Compaſs about the Middle, and almoſt Seven J. 
long. (3.) The Boicininga, otherways the Riartle-Snake , ſo al 
by Europeans from a Rattle in the end of his Tail, compos d d 
number of dry Bones, from Eight to Sixteen, which are hol 
thin, hard, and very ſonorous. Thoſe Perſons, whoſe Misfn 
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;, to be bitten by him, are tormented with exquiſite Pain, 
ir whole Body cleaving into Chops ) and frequently die with- 
wenty four Hours in a moſt ſad Condition. But (as a re- 
able Act of the Divine Providence) this noxious Animal gives 
ly warning to Travellers to avoid him, by making a great 
e with his Rattle, how ſoon he hears any Perſon approaching 
ds him. III. Of Braſile Birds, the moſt remarkable are, (1.) 
Humming Bird, which is ſo call'd from the humming Noiſe 
makes with his Wings like a Bee, when he feeds, by thruſt- 
his ſmall Bill into Flowers. The Braſilians term him Gua- 
i, and ſome Writers Ouriſſia, i. e. the Sun- Beam, becauſe of 
radiant colour'd Feathers, with. which the Indians 'adorn their 
ges; but the Spaniards call him Tomineius, becauſe ſo ſmall, 
One of them with its Neſt weighs only Two:' Tomino's, ' 2 
ght in Spain conſiſting of Twelve Grains. (a.) The Anbima, 
call'd by the Natives, but by Europeans the Unicorn-Bird, be- 
e he hath a kind of Horn growing our of his Forehead 


but Two or Three Inches long, of a brittle Subſtance, and blunt 
ne Top; and is therefore neither defenſive, nor offenſive to 
ſo . (3. ) Thar call'd Guara by the Braſilians, and by Europeans 
al 


Sea-Curlew ; the ſame with Numenius Indicus, and Arcuata Coc- 
among Latin Authors, and remarkable for irs Alteration of Co- 
ö: being ar firſt Black, then Aſh-colourd, next White, after- 
ds Scarlet, and laſt of all Crimſon ; which grows the richer 
the longer he lives. IV. Of Fiſhes taken upon the Coaſt of 
u, che moſt remarkable are, (I.) Orbis Minor, or the Globes 
ſo calPd from his Orbicular Form; and remarkable for being 
d with many long, round, hard, and fharp Spikes and 
is ales all over his Body, almoſt like choſe of a Hedg-Hog. 
en he ſwims, tis believ'd, that he draws thoſe Needles in, 

eſſing them to his Body, to facilitate his way through the 
2er; and that he advances them at any time he happens to be 
ud, bidding (as twere) the Enemy to come ar his peril. 

Upon this Coaſt is frequently ſeen the Echeneis or Remora, 4 

| te very famous among the Arcients for its ſtupendous Power 
ir IM opping a Ship (as they imagin d) though under Sail, and before 
C ik Gale of Wind. Which ſtrange Account was generally be- 
d tor many Ages, and not a few have labour'd to aflign 

—_ Cauſe; but is now lookt upon as a rificulous Story, and 
s, Leg rvedly exploded by every ordinary Traveller. Theſe are the 
remarkable Creatures, whether Beaſts, Serpents, Birds or Fiſhes 

nzing to Braſile; and all (or moſt) ot them, are to be ſcen in 
publick Repoſitory of Greſham College, Lindon, As alto the Au- 
eum 


3 9 2 | Br a el . Part 
ſeum Regium at Copenhagen, and ſeveral other celebrated Repoſiog 
Europe. | 


Irchbiſhozicks, 8c. ] Here is one Portuguexe Archbiſhoyy 
wiz. that of Sr. Salvadore, to whoſe Incumbent are ſubject ſo 
Suffragans, but their Number and Names are uncertain. Univer 
none, 


| nners. ] The Braſilians are reported to be genen 
cruel, thieviſh and revengeful ſort of People; yet ſome on the 
Coaſt being civiliz'd, prove very ingenious. This vaſt I 
comprehends ſeverall different Nations, the chief of hi 
are the Topinambous, the Margajas, the Tapihes, &c. who are 
dinarily diſtinguiſh'd from one another by the wearing of dt 
Hair. They generally go quite naked, and in many places 
the main Laind are multitudes of Canibals. Their manner 
repoſing a-Nights is in a kind of Net, gathered at each end, q 
tyd to Two Poles fixt faſt in the Ground. This Net is made 
the Rind of a certain Tree call'd Hæmack, and hence is dem 
the vulgar Appellation of Sea-Bedding, commonly us'd in t 
Engliſh Fleet. 


Language.] The diverſity of Languages among the Nan 
of thoſe Places already diſcovered on the Sea-Coaſts , doth (i 
ciently evince, that their Number muſt be much greater, in 
In-land Parrs of this vaſtly extended Country. The only tit 
obſervable of thoſe Languages upon the Sea-Coaſts, is, that! 
Natives can't pronounce the Three Letters of L. F. R. and 
their manner of Pronunciation is much c_ rhe Tim 
The Portugueze here refiding retain and uſe their own U 


guage, 


Government.) The Braſilians being divided (as aforeſaid) 1 
many different Nations, ſeveral of them chuſe certain Captains or d 
vernors, by whom they are ruled; others wander up and down, 1 
live without any Order or Government among them, The Poti 
being Maſters of almoſt all the Sea-Coaſts ſince the Year 19 
and 4 — divided them into certain Præfectures, over each of t 
is ſer a particular Governor, which Governors are all accountable! 
the Vice-Roy of Portugal, whoſe place of Reſidence is ordinary 
St. Salvadore. = 


Arms. 
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ligion.] The Natives of Braſil are reported to entertain but a 
Notion of a Supream Being, and a Future State; and many are 
even beneath Idolatry it ſelf, having neither Idol, nor Temple to 
en among them. Others are faid to believe the Souls Immor- 
; and to give ſome obſcure Hints of an univerſal Deluge. 
y of thoſe who live nigh unto, and upon the Sea - Coaſts, are 
erted ro Chriſtianity, and that by the commendable Induſtry of the 
gueze, who are of the ſame Religion with that eſtabliſh'd in 
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Concerning Chili. 
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Name. ] T HIS Country (diſcover d by the Spaniards, Anm 15 

| and Bounded on the Eaſt by Paraguay; on the Wel 
Mare Pacificum ; on the North by Peru; and on the South by Tena! 
gellanica) is term'd Chili by the Italians, Spaniards, French, Gem 
and Engliſh, ſo called (as moſt imagine) from a large and fan 
Valley of that Name. 


Fir.) The Air of this Country, during the Summer, is muck 
the ſame Quality as in Spain, or rather more Temperate, | 
ing frequently fann'd by Weſterly Sea Breezes : Bur in the 
ter, the Cold is fo exceſſively piercing, that both Man and k 
do periſh in great numbers. The oppoſite Place of che Glo 
Chili, is the South part of Tartary, berween 122 and | 
Degrees of Longitude, with 25 and 44 Degrees of Ni 
Latitude. | 


Soil] The Mountainous Parts of this Country (it lying in! 
30, 4th, sth, 6th, South Climate) are generally Dry and Bart 
ut in the large Valleys towards the Sea, the Soil is excet 
fertil, producing great uy of Maize, Wheat, and moſt | 
of other Grain; as alſo Variety of Herbs and Fruits; and | 
Vines brought hither from Spain, do proſper extraordinary ! 
This Country affordeth Iikeways ſome rich Mines of Gold and Sint 

The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Parts, is about 13 Hours all 
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the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt, is 7 Hours and an half; and the 
ts proportionably. 


el 


ommodities. ] The chief Commodities of this Country, are 
„Silver, Maize, Corn, Honey, Oſtridges, and ſeveral 
Go 


Been. In Chili is a very remarkable Bird, call'd Cuntur, (cor- 
dly Condor by the Spaniards_) which is of a prodigious Size, and 
amely Ravenous. He frequently ſets upon a Sheep or Calf, and 
s down with ſuch Force, that his Blow is always mortal, and not 
kills, but is alſo able ro eat up cue of em intirely. Two of em 
dare to aſſault a Cow or Bull, and uſually maſter them. The 


bon M bitants of rhe Country are not free from ſuch Attempts ; but 
re hath ſo order'd , that this deſtructive Creature is very rare, 

tri, hole Country affording only a very ſmall Number, otherways 

vera ro be Inhabited. Vid, T. Acoſta, his Natural and Moral Hiſtory of 


ndies. 


a Irchbiſhopzicks, &c. ] Archbiſhopricks , Biſhopricks , Univerſities, 
1 

Germ . 
ſpuWOanners,)] The Natives of this Country, being of a white Com- 


ion, and tall of Stature, are a very warlike and couragious fort of 
ple, eſpecially the Arauques, who are as yet unconquer'd by the 
3 For Cloathing, they uſe nothing elſe than the Skins of 
d Beaſts. 


he 

id Manguage.] The prevailing Language of this Country, is 
be Spaniſß, which is not only in uſe among the Spaniards them- 
1d es, bur alſo is currently ſpoken (at leaſt underſtood) by the 


ality of the Natives. Thoſe of em who entertain little Com- 
ce with the Spaniards, retain ſtill their own Fargon as in ancient 
es. 


. 


pobernment. ] The Natives (where they maintain their Freedom 
et) are rul'd by certain Captains of their own chuſing; But this 
ncry being invaded and taken Poſſeſſion of by the Spaniards above 
undred Years ago, is moſtly ſubje& to the Crown of Spain, and 
by a particular Governor, reſiding at Conception, in Subordination 
e Vice-Roy of Perm. | 


Eee 2 Irms. ] 
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Beligion.] The Natives of this Country — thoſe q 
verted to Chriſtianity ) are generally reckon'd the Gro eſt ld 
of all the Americans, the chief Object of their Worſhip being | 
Devil, whom they term Eponamon, which ſignifies Strong, or Pm 


The Spaniards here refiding, are Roman Catholicks as in the Rat 
of Spain. N N 8 1 
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zguay divi- © Guayra & { Cividad Real] E. to W. on the 
| into ſeve- | Paragaia propria = | Villa Rica — & Br. of Rio de 
Provinces, Chaco A Conception-—_) Plat. 


beſt known | Tucoman 


St. ago NW. to E. on the B. 
which are { Rio de la Plat-] U | 4 


ſſumption— F of Rio de Pl. 


Chie 


me, ] T HIS Country (diſcovered firſt by John Dias de Solis, and 

afterwards taken Poſſeſſion of by the Spaniards, Anno 
6. and bounded on the Eaſt by part of the main Ocean; cn the 
ſt, by Chili; on the North by the Land of the Amazons 
part of the main Ocean) is term'd by the Germans, Paraguaii 
the Italians, Spaniards,” French, and Engliſh, Paraguay; ſo call'd 
4 River of the ſame Name. Ir's alſo call'd Rio de [a Plata 
che Spaniards, becauſe of the abundance of Silver they found 
ein. | | 


27 4 
CD 


Jir.] The Air of this Country is generally reported to be 
temperate, and abundantly healthful ro breach in. The 
ſite Place of the Globe to Paraguay, is that part of the 
gdom of China and the Mogul's Empire, between 127 and 
— of Longitude, wich 12 and 37 Degrees of North 
tude. ; | 


doil.] The Soil of this Country (it lying in the 2d, 2d, 
and sch South Climate) is eſtcem'd to be very fertil in moſt 
es, producing abundance of Corn, Wine, Fruits, and Herbs; 
here alſo are ſeveral confiderable Mines. The longeſt Day 

in 
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in the Northmoſt Parts, is about 13 Hours; the ſhone 
the Southmoſt, is 10 Hours and an half; and the Night 
portionably. | 


Commodities.] The chief Commodities of this Country, (a 
the Product thereof) are reckon d to be ſome Gold, Silver, px 
Iron, Sugars, Amethiſts, gc. 


Rarities.) Upon Rio de la Plata are frequently ſeen, and fn 
times killd divers kinds of Serpents of a | prodigious be 
(2.) Towards the Northern parts of Paraguay, is à Certain Cy 
paign Country, about Six Leagues ſquare, which is all over ſpp 
wich an excellent ſort of Salt, and that to a conſiderable hen 
(3.) In the Weſtern parts of Tucoman, is a prodigious high a 
large Mountain, which for its wonderful Gliſtering in a cler d 
ſhine-day, is call'd the Chriſtal- Mountain. Under it is exten 
a . hideous Cave-Paſſage, through which doth glide a confider 
Current of Water, with ſo many Windings and Turnings, & 
from the time of its entry under the Mountain, to its iſſuing fn 
on the other fide, is almoſt the ſpace of Twenty four or Thi 
Hours, according to the Computation of ſome Portugueſes whom 
ſo adventurous, as to make the Experiment, and that by haut 
their Perſons upon a Raft made of Canes. Vid. Purchas his Pilgi 


Archbiſhopzicks.] Here is one Spaniſh Archbiſhoprick, viz. tha 
Rio de la Plata. | | 


Biſhopzicks.) To the Archbiſhoprick of Rio de Ia Plata, are ſer 
Suffragans, viz. Thoſe of | 


St. Jago de Leſtero, Aſſumption, Panama, Paragi 
Univerſities.] As for Univerſities, here are none. 


Manners.] The Paraguayans, though Perſons of very | 
and tall Bodies, are nevertheleſs reported to be very nimble, 1 
much given to Running. They are ſaid to be ſomewhat Labor 
and leſs Savage than many others of the adjacent Nations, yet a li 
inclin'd to a revengeful Humour againſt thoſe who chance to n 


them. 


t Il. 


inguage .] All we can learn of the Language — in uſe among 
atives, is in general, that tis a very harſh and unpleaſant Jargon, 
e plurality of the Indian Tongues are. The Spaniards here reſiding 
zmmonly uſe their own Language. 


obernment.] The Natives of this Country (according to 
lateſt Account) are in a great part ſubject to their own 
zins or Caciques, whom they chuſe among themſelves, and under 
e Conduct they go our to War. A conſiderable Part of this 
ery doth belong to the King of Spain, who ordinarily keep- 
one Governor at Sc. Jago in Tucoman, and another at Aſſumption 
io de la Plata, both of em being anſwerable to the Vice- Roy 
peru. 


rims. ] 


zeligion.] The Natives of this Country are generally groſs 
aters, yet tis reported of em, that they're more capable 
learning our Arts and Religion, than moſt of the other 
icans, And ſome ſpeak of a Tradition ſpread among em, 
orting that certain Prieſts ſhall come into their Country, and 
uct them of a new Religion, whereby they ſhall be moſt happy 
_ The Spaniards here refiding, are (as in Spain } 
| Papiſts. | 


——_— * 4 * — 
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SE C4 -- : 
Concerning Terra Maͤgellanica. 


HIS Sourhmoſt Part of the Continent of South America (call'd alſo 
Regio Patagorum ) derives its Title from Ferdinand Magellan, a Por- 
exe, who made the firſt Diſcovery thereof, Anno 1519. as alſo of 
famous Screight which ſtill bears his Name, he being che firſt 
ought we know) that ever paſs'd through the ſame. Many things 
ally frivolous as ridiculous.) are related of this Country and its 
— with which I ſhall neither trouble my ſelf, nor the Reader, 
proceed to 
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SECT. XII. 
Concerning Terra Antarctica. 


Y Terra Antarctica, we underſtand all thoſe unknown and ſlew 
diſcover d Countries towards the Southern Parts of the Globe; 
chief of which do bear the Names of New Guinea, New Zealand, 
Holland, and (which may comprehend theſe and all the reſt) Tei. 
ſtralis incagnita. Which Southern Countries, though they belong m 
the Continent of America, yet we chuſe to mention em in this 2 
fince the Southmoſt Part of the Continent of South America dotheny 
it ſelf farther towards the South, than any Part or Head-land of th 
Continent. What was ſaid of the Northmoſt Countries, [ $e8,; 
under the Title of Terra Arctica, (viz. that our Knowledge of them( 
reach little farther than their bare Names) ſo the ſame may be affu 
of thoſe that bear the Title of Terra Antarctica. Leaving them therd 
to the better Diſcovery of future Ages, we paſs on to 


15 
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Concerning the American I{lands. 0 
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& ? South, viz. The Iſland of Terra del Fuogo. d 


Of which Iſlands diſtinctly and in their order. Therefore 
8 I, Cali Wy, 
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6 1. California. 


HIS Iſland was formerly eſteem d a Peninſula, but now found to 
de intirely ſurrounded with Water. Its North Part was diſcovered 


oy ir Francis Drake, Anno 1577. and by him call'd New Albion, where 
\/ in: 2 Pillar, he faſtned thereon the Arms of England. The In. land 
ro thereof were afterwards ſearch'd into, and being found to be 


a dry, barren, cold Country, Europeans were diſcourag d from 
ing Colonies to the ſame, ſo that it ſtill remains in the hands of the 


es: And there being nothing remarkable relating either to them or 
- "Ic ſhall proceed to 


6 2. New-found Land. 


ne.) HIS Ifland (diſcover'd firſt by the Two Cabots, at the 
T Charge of Henry the 7th of England, Anno 1497. but 
particularly by Thorn and Eliot of Briſtol, Anno 1527. and the Eng- 

tle thereto being renew d in the Name of Queen Elizabeth, Anno 
2. a Colony was ſettled therein about 30 Years afterwards) is term d 
ie Italians, Terra Novella; by the Spaniards, Tierra Nueva; by the 
5, Terre Neuve ; by the Germans, New-ſunden Land; and by the 
iſh, New. found- Land; the Derivation of which Name is ſufficiently 
eſo d in the Name it ſelf. 


2] Notwithſtanding this Iſland is ſituated between the Pa- 
Is that paſs through the Southern part of England, and Nor- 
of France, yet the Air thereof doth extreamly differ from 
in either of theſe Countries; it being ſubject to a greater 
of heat in the Summer, and more pinching Cold in the 
ter, than commonly happens in them. The oppoſite Place of 
Globe to New-found-Land is that part of Terra Auſtralis incognita. 
- — 150 Degrees of Longirude, with 43 and 33 Degrees o 

Latitude, 


boil.) This Iſland, for the moſt part, is oyerſpread with Woods, 
h are bur ſlowly cur down, beeauſe the Country is very 
inhabited. Where the Ground is already clear'd, the Soil is 
altogether deſpicahle; affording variety of Roots, and , ſeveral 
of our Engliſh Grain; and = —_ poſſelsd hy the French, 

* _— 


fan 
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produce ſome plenty of Vines. This Iſland is ſufficiently ſtock x 
Deer, Hares, Otters, Foxes, c. Here alſo is abundance gf ] 
and Water-Fowl; but above all things, its Coaſts are ſurrounds y 
incredible multitudes of Cod-Fiſh. The length of the Days and ig 
in New-found-Land, is the ſame as in the Southmoſt parts of 5, 
_ -- of France, they all lying under the ſame Parallel 

titude. 


Commodities.] The Commodities of this Iſland are princy 

Furs, Whale-Oil, and Cod-Fiſh, eſpecially the latter, whereof th 

ſuch plenty, that the Fiſhing and bringing of them to Zurge (4 

_— the Streights_ ) is now grown to a ſertl'd and very advan 
rade. | 


Barities.] Nothing here deſerves the Epithet of Rare, unlk 
reckon that prodigious large Bank of Sand upon the South-Eif 
the Iſland (about 300 Miles in length, and upwards of 75 in bred 
where broadeſt) remarkable tor thoſe vaſt multirudes of Bacalan 
Cod-Fiſh) and Poor Fohn, which are taken in great numbers by dy 
European Nations, who yearly reſort hither for that end. So thick 
thoſe Fiſhes ſometimes ſwarm upon this Bank, that they retard 
Paſſage of Ships ſailing over the ſame. 


* Irchbiſhopzicks, &c.] Archbifhopricks, Biſhoprickhs, Univer 
One. 


Manners.) The Natives of this Iſland are (for the Pluralin 
em) perſous of a middle Stature, broad - fac d, and thoſe of the! 
culine Sex are uſually Beardleſs. They generally colour their f 
wich Oker, and for Cloathing uſe Skins of Wild Beaſts. They! 
by Ten or Twelve Families together, in poor Cabbins made off 
in form of our Arbours, and cover d with Skins. They ordim 
imploy themſelves in Hunting, as moſt of the other Americans u 
do. The Engliſh and French here refiding, are much the ſame with 


Language.] All that can be ſaid of the Language here common) 
among the Natives, is, that tis a certain Diale& of the Indian Tots 
which prevails among all the Indian Inhabitants, with little Vana 
of Accent in the various Parts of the Iſland. The Europeans here 
ding, do ſtill retain the Maternal Language of the reſpective Co 
from whence they came. Eh os T4 3, 

11 4. . 
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overnment.] In the Year 1623. Sir George Calvert, Principal Se- 
ry of State, having obtain d a Patent for a part of Ne · found -Land, 
ed the ſame into a Province [ called Aualon] and therein ſettled a 
ation ; which after him, was enjoy'd by his Son Cæcilius Lord Bal 
>» This Iſland was ſer upon, and maſter d by the French in the late 
us War, but ſpeedily retaken by the Engliſh, who are now in full 
ſion of what they formerly enjoy'd. 


rms. ] 


ligion. ] The Natives of this Iſland (upon its firſt diſcovery) 
found to acknowledge a Supreme Being, whom they own d as the 
or of all things; but err'd extremely in their Apprehenſions about 
manner of the Creation: alledging that Men and Women were at 
br made of a certain number of Arrows ſtuck faſt in the Ground. 
generally believe the Immortality of the Soul, and that the Dead 
6 a far Country, there ro make merry (as they think) with their 
rica nds, 


& 3. Cuba. 


e.) T HIS Ifland (diſcover by the Spaniards, Anno 1494.) is 

rerm'd by the Italians, Spaniards, French, Germans, and 
un, Cuba. Which Name is the fame it had when firſt diſcover'd, 
che ni fo call'd by the Natives and neighbouring Iſlanders ; what may be 
cir {cy mology of that Indian Appellation, we know nor. 


r.)] The Air of this Iſland (conſidering its ſmall Latitude) is very 
ordinaWErate, being mightily qualifi'd by Vapours that daily aſcend from 
ns urch. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Cuba, is that part of the 
vithüß n Ocean lying between 110 and 120 Degrees of Longitude, 
20 and 23 Degrees of South Latitude. 


dil, ] This Climate (lying in the ſame Climate with che Northern 
Te t New Spain) is nor fo fertil in Grain as Wood, being generally 
van d over wich Trees, ſome of which do drop the pureſt Rozin: Here 
her plenty of Fiſh and Fleſh ; and in ſome parts are divers kinds of 
ne Fruits. The length of the Days and Nights in Cuba, is much 


e as in the North of New Spain, they both lying under che ſame 
ls of Latitude. R 


Fff 2 Com- 
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Commodities.] The chief Commodities of this Iſland, are 0 
Ginger, Caſſia, Maſtick, Alves, Cinamon, Sugar, Cc. 


Barities.] The moſt remarkable thing in this Iſland, is a mw 
Bituminous Fountain, out of which there flows a ſort of Pitchy v 
Nance, commonly us d for calking of Ships. Here alſo is a Vally 
of Flint-Stones of different ſizes, and thoſe by Nature ſo round, f 
they may ſerve as Bullets for moſt ſorts of Cannons. Vid. Heylin's Ci 


page 1079. 


Archbiſhopzicks, &c.] In this Iſland is One Biſhyprich, d 
that of St. Jago, Suffragan to the Archbiſbop of St. Domig 
Hifpaniola. 


Manners.] The Inhabitants of this Iſland, being for the u 
part Spaniards , are the ſame in Manners with thoſe on the 
tment. 


Language.] The Spaniards here reſiding, do till retain and d 
monly uſe the Spaniſh Tongue. 


Government, ] This Iſland was formerly govern'd by certain Cat 
or Captains, but is now wholly ſubject to the King of Spain, whol 
keeps 4 particular Governor in it, whoſe ordinary Reſidence is int 
Great and Populous City Havana. 


Frms. ] 


Religion. The Spanĩards here reſiding, are of the fame Rely | 
with chat eſtabliſn'd and univerſally profeſs d in Spain. 


& 4. Jamaica. 


Name ls Iſland (firſt diſcovered by Columbus in his Set 
Voyage to America, and brought into Poſſeſſion of 
Englifh by Penn and Venables, in the time of Oliver Cronwel) 
rermd Jamaica by the Tfatians, Spaniards, French, Germans, # 
Engliſh. It was at firſt: call'd St. Jag by Columbus, which 
v afterwards chang'd into chat of Jamaica, (after King James U 


5 Sch 
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> of Tork ) when it had been ſubjected for ſome time to ehe 
n of England, 


ir.] The Air of this Iſland is more temperate than in moſt of 
Neighbouring Iſlands, the Heat thereof being much allay'd by 
Eaſterly Breezes that blow in the Day-time, and the frequent 
xers that fall in the Night. Hurricanes and Earthquakes (ſo fre- 
t in the Caribbees) are ſeldom heard of here; whereupon we 
juſtly impure that terrible Earth-quake [ Anno 1693.] rather to a 
kl than a Natural Cauſe, viz. the many and horrid Abominaticns 
nding among the Inhabirants, which {| without doubt] did loudly 
for Judgments from Heaven. The oppoſite Place of the Globe 
Vamaica, is part of the Eaſt-Indian Ocean, lying between 110 
120 Degrees of Longitude, with 17 and 20 Degrees of South 
rude, | 


doil.] The Sil of this Iſland is extraordinary rich and fertil, 
ducing great Quantities of Corn, Herbs, and Fruits; abounding al- 
n Sugar, Cotton, Tobacco, various kinds ot Spices, with divers 
s of Phyſical Drugs and Gums, as Sumach, Guiacum, Aloes, Benja- 

Sarſaparilla, ce. The large and pleaſant Fields appear conſtantly 
en and ſpringing, they being well ſtockt with variety of Trees and 
Irs, which are never diſrob'd of their Summer-Liveries. Here like- 
s are ſeveral Rivulets, and thoſe affording many excellent Fiſh, 
cially Tortoiſe, The length of the Days and Nights in Jamaica, is 
fame as in the middle Provinces of New-Spain, they both lying under 
lame Parallels of Latitude. 


ommodities. ] The chief Commodities of this Ifland, are Cocao, 


Wir, Indico, Cotton, Tobacco, Hides, Copper, Piemento, or 


4ica-Pepper, Tortoife-Shells, Wood for Diers, and ſeveral forts of 


IT 
85 e. 


darities.] This Iſland is furniſh'd wich ſome Springs of Mine- 
Waters; particularly Two, whereot One is Sulphurous, and the 
er Salt; but both approved of for the common Diſtempers of the 
c. (2.) In divers parts of Famaica grows that Fruit, call'd the 
chinel Apple, which is very beauritul ro the Eye, of a pleaſant 
ell and Taſte, yer Mortal it eaten, whence ſome term it the 
Ale. (3.) Here are many ſhining Flies, (a kind of Cantharides ) 
earing of a green Colour in the Day-time, but ſhining in the 
It „ich ſuch a Luſtre, that one may lee to read by their Light, 


(4) Ox 
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(4.) Of all Creatures belonging to this Iſland, the moſt rematy 
is the Allegator , that deſtructive Animal, commonly harbom 
in or near to Rivers and large Land Ponds, and may be very fit 1 
kon'd the Jamaican Crocodile. Although he be a very big Cream 
and about Ten, Fifteen or Twenty Foot in Length, yer he's hatcht of; 
Egg not larger than that of a Tiwkey. His Back being full of h 
cales is impenetrable, whereupon it is a difficult matter to 

im, unleſs he receive a Wound in the Eye or Belly. He i; 
Amphibious Animal, and to enable him, either to walk yy 
dry Ground, or ſwim in the Water, Nature hath furniſh hj 
both with Feet and Fins. In moving on the Land, he's very fi 
(providing his Courſe be ſtreight forward) but extremely ſly; 
turning, and therefore eaſily avoided. Lafily, In Jamaica: 
produc'd ſome rare Plants, much regarded by the Inquifti 
Eotaniſt. But for a particular Account of them and all oth: 
found both in this, and ſeveral of the Caribee Iſlands, I refer d 
Reader to a curious Catalogue, publiſhid ſome Years apo 
that great Promoter of Natural Knowledge, the Ingenious ] 
Sloane. 


| Archbiſhopꝛicks, &c.] Archbiſhopricks, Biſpapricks, Univerſite 
None. 5 | 


Manners. ] The Inhabitants of this Iſland being Engliſh, : 
much the ſame in Manners with thoſe in the Kingdom of Engl 
only with this difference, that the . generality of em is ſomenly 
more viciouſly inclin'd, a thing roo common in moſt of our Ween 
Plantations. | 


Kel 


i doi 

jy 1 . £ RE 4 FE . 8 

by Language.] This Ifland being intirely inhabited by Engliſh, they , 

kf tain and ſtill uſe their own Native Language. P 

5 Government. ] Jamaica is wholly ſubje& to the Crown of Eng/aiiſh + 

% and rul'd by a particular Governor, ſent thither by his Majeſty, Mus 
I King of Great Britain. The Laws by which they're governd, lie | 
4:1 (as near as can be) thoſe of England. Here they have ſeverity | 
; 135 Courts of judicatory for hearing and determining of all (aug be 
1 between Man and Man; and for the better Aſſiſtance of the God 
TY nor, he is furniſnt wich his Council to conſult with, when occaill ar, 
q : requires. | h 9 
f bl Arms.) 


— — 
— 
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Religion, ] The Inhabitants of this Iſland, are of the ſame Religion 
h that publickly profeſs'd and by Law eſtabliſnt in England; ex- 
ting the Negroe-Slaves, who, (both here, and in other Iflands of 
Enzliſh Plantations) are ſtill kept in woful Ignorance ; which is un- 
btedly a grievous Scandal to our Holy Profeſſion in general, and 
Abominable Shame to their reſpective Maſters in particular: But let 
h Maſters know that the time is coming, when the | now] de- 
ed Souls of thoſe toiling Slaves will certainly be requir'd at their 


© wlll 
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ln d 5. Hiſpamola. 

ica 1 

_ 34 i IS Iſland (diſcover'd by Columbus, Auno 1492.) is 
for | term'd by the Spaniards, Eſpaniola ; by the French, Eſpag- 


; by the Italians, Germans, and Engliſh, Hiſpaniola; fo call'd by the 
ous 18 Planters therein, viz. rhe Spaniards) as a Diminutive of their own 


ntry. 


it, ] The Air of this Iſland is much inferior to that in 
aica, being much infeſted with Morning Heats, which would 
intolerable, were they not allayed by ſome cooling Breezes 
he Afternoon. The oppoſite Place of the Globe ro Hiſpaniola, 
at part of the Eaſt-Indian Ocean, lying between 120 and 130 
rees of Longitude, with 17 and 21 Degrees of South La- 
le, 


ſoil. ] This Ifland is blefs'd with an extraordinary rich and 
| Soil, The Trees and Meadows in it are ſtill ſo Green, 
we may truly ſay, it enjoys a continual Spring. Herbs and 
ts are ſaid to ripen in Eighteen Days, and ſo rich and fruitful 
ie Native Turf, that of ſeveral Grain, the common Increaſe 
Eng/u Hundred-fold. Here is abundance of Palm- Trees of a pro- 
ſty, Mus height and bigneſs, in whoſe Body an Inciſion being 
e near the Top, from thence doth flow a Liquor, uſually 
: ſever Palm-Wire, which being kept for ſome time, fermenterh, 
| Call becomes very ſtrong. Here alſo is abundance of thoſe Trees 
Sole d Cabbage-Trees, becauſe their Tops reſemble European Cabbage, 
OCCal are commonly us'd as ſuch by the Spaniards, This Ifland is 
mays ſtockt with good ſtore of Sugar-Canes, and ſome rich 
s of Gold, The length of the Days and Nights in iſpaniola 

| | is 
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is the ſame as in the middle Provinces of New Spain, they both bi 
under the ſame Parallels of Latitude. 


. Commodities. ] The chief Commodities of this Ifland, are Cai 
Hides, Caſſia, Sugar, Ginger, Cocheneel, Guiacum, Cc. 


Barities. ) In this Iſland is ſome ſtore of Genipa-Trees, wh 
Fruit (about the bigneſs of a Man's Two Fiſts ) being prefs'd befy 
thorow ripe, affords a Juice as black as Ink, and fit to write with 
did it not diſappear intirely in Nine or Ten Days. (2.) Here gry 
another Tree, call'd Mananilla or Dwarf-Apple-Tree, whoſe Fruit is of 
venomous a quality, that if any Perſon eat thereof, he's inſtan 
ſeizd with an unquenchable Thirſt, and dies raving Mad in a ſh; 
time. (3.) Of the many Inſects belonging to this Iſland, the Gly 
worm (termd by the Spaniards Cochinillas ) is moſt remarkable, x 
that chiefly for Two little Specks on irs Head, which by Night give 
much Light, that if a Perſon lay Three or Four of thoſe Creatures i 
gether, he may ſee to read the ſmalleſt Print. (4.) In Hiſpanivla y 
Spiders about the bigneſs of an ordinary Hen's Egg, having Leg 
long as Sea-Crabs of a middle Size. They are Hairy all over, and hy 
Four black Teeth like Rabbets, and commonly bite very ſharply, þ 
are not venomous. (s.) Moſt remarkable of all Creatures in this Il. 
is the Cayman, (commonly reckon d the Crocodile of Hiſpaniola_) wi te 
being an Animal of a prodigious bignefs, is much noted for his u 
Subtilty in catching his Prey; for lying upon a River-fide, he ſoy 
thereth his Body together, that, in Form, he refembles exactlv the lar 
Trunk of an old Tree. In which Poſture: he continues till Cattle, 
other Creatures come to the River to drink, when to their ſurprize, | 
fudden!y ſprings up aud aſſaults them: And (to enhaunce the Wond 
this ſtrange Creature is ſaid to uſe yet a more ſtrange Stratageni to eſt 
his end; far Travellers generally affrm of him, That before he 
himſelf (as aforeſaid) upon the River - ſide, he's imploy d for ſome t 
in ſwallowing down ſeveral Hundred Weight of ſmall Peeble-Ston 
By which additional Weight of his Body, he can keep a faſter h 
of his Prev, and be the ſooner able to draw it into, and dive witl 
under Water. Vid. Lai? Hiliory of tbe Buchaneers in America, Pan 


Cap. 4. jeſ 


Archbiſhopncks, &c.] Here is One Archbiſhoprich , viz. that Wi C 
Se. Domingo. Suffragan to whom are St. Jago in Cuba, St. John de J 
rico, and Car? in Terra Firma, 


Vt! 


_— 
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Univerſities.) Univerſities. None. 


, 
44. — _ Ax xz 
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Manners.) The Inhabitants of this Iſland (being moſtly Spa- 
ids, with ſome French) are the ſame in Manners with thoſe: on the 


on * 


pneinent, i | 

; = 4 
Langulge.) The Inhabitants of this Iſland being Spaniards, and 1 ) 
me French, (as aforeſaid) do ſtill retain and uſe their reſpectiye ma- * 
rnal Tongues. | =» 1 


Government.) This Iſland being wholly ſubject to the Crown of 
tin, (except the Weſtern Parts now poſſeſs d by the French ) is 9 
[4 by a particular Governor, appointed by his Catholick Majeſty, 4 
ſe Power doth extend it ſelf over all the Antilles belonging to 
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Religion.] The Inhabitants of this Iſland, whether Spani- » 
is or French, are of the ſame Religion with thoſe on the Old | 
ntinent. | 


$ 6. Porto- Rico. 


prize, ls Ifland was term'd S. Johannis Inſula by Columbus, at his firſt 
Won Diſcovery thereof, and Boriquen by the Natives, but now Porto- 
nt o, from its chief City and Haven of that Name. The Soil is tole- 
e nen 


ly good in many parts, and Air abundantly temperate, except thoſe 
nchs immediately before and after the Summer and Winter Solſtice. 
om hence are exported Sugar-Canes, Ginger, Caſſia, and good ſtore 
Hides. Here grow divers remarkable Trees, and ſome poyſonous 
rubs upon the Sea-f1de, The whole Ifland belonging to the Crown of 
in, is rul'd by a particular Governor ſent thither by his Catholick 
jeſty ; and the Inhahirancs thereof being Spaniards, are the ſame in 


pers, Language, and Religion, as elſewhere, either upon the Old or 
-, tha Continent. 
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6 7. The Caribee Handi. 


HE Caribees are reckon d that goodly Company of Iſlands, begin 
ning at the Eaſt of Porto-Rico, and reaching Southwards am p! 
to Terra Firma. They derive their Appellation from the Nature 
their Inhabitants, who (when firſt diſcovered) were generally 2 
nibals, the Name Caribees being of the ſame Importance. Tak 
all together, they come neareſt (in Form) to the Segment of Mie 
reat Circle, and are in Number about Thirty. The chief of Wa et 
T. from North to South] with their preſent Poſlefſors; 
as followeth, 


Anguilla — "The Engliſh, but little eſteem'd. 
St. Martin The French and Dutch. 
Sancta Crux — The French. 
Barbada The Engliſh, but of ſmall Account, 
St. Chriſtophers- The Engliſh and French. 
Nievis or Mevis | x | The Engliſh, 
Antego | = | The Engliſh, ina 
4 | Montferrat 5 The Engliſh, but moſtly inhabited by hei 
Z< Guadalupa —— >< The French, nts 
| Marigalant—— | £ The French, Mm 
Dominica —— | 8 | The Engliſh and Natives. jeh 
Martinico — S. The French, 4 
Barbados —— | < | The Engliſh, 1 icy 
| St. Lucia | The French, 
St. Vincent —— Ilie Engliſh and Dutch, eſpecially the lag +, 
| Grenada The French, 
i Tobago he Engliſh, 


Of all the Caribee Iſlands belonging to the Engliſh , the moſt 
markable (upon ſeveral Acccurts) is Barbados. Of it therefore 


particular. | 0b 
Wa 

x all « 

Name. His Iſland is term'd by the Spaniards, BarbaiWilir, 
1 by the French, Barbade or Barboude; by the Ita 


Germans, and Ergliſh , Barbados: But why fo calld, we can 9 
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p Account, the Name being an Indian Appellation. It was diſcovered 
the Reign of King Fames I. by Sir William Curten, driven upon its 
xt by ſtreſs of Weather. Meeting wich no Inhabitants ar his Ar- 
val, and finding the Nature of its Soil to be inviting, the Engliſh, upon 
i return, ſent ſome Planters thither, who, for want of Trade, were 
duc d ro great Extremity, till about the Year 1627. when they began 


plant it to purpole, 


"nll 


Air.] The Air of this Iſland is very hot and moiſt, eſpecially for 
ight Months, yet in ſome meaſure qualified 3 Breezes of Wind, 
hich riſing with the Sun, blow commonly from North-Eaſt by Eaſt, 
leſs there happen a Turnado, and grow freſher as the Sun mounteth up. 
he oppoſite Place of the Globe ro Barbads's, is part of the Eaſt-Indian 
ein, between 130 and 140 Degrees of Longitude, with 12 and 18 
egrees of South Latitude. | 


eadth, where broadeſt) is bleſs d with a Soil wonderfully fertil. Ge- 
rally taken, tis not above One or Two Foot thick. Yer that ſmall 
pth of Earth reſembles, in a manner, one continued hot Bed, being 

oſt every where grounded with white ſ Lime-Srones, which re- 
in and reflect the ſolar Heat piercing through the over-ſpreading Mould, * 
hereupon che Iſland bearerh Crops all the Year round, and its Trees, J 
ants, and Fields, appear always Green. Both in this and the Iſland 7 
maica, were formerly Mountain-Cabbage-Trees of a prodigious 
geht. The length of the Days and Nights in Barbado's, is the ſame 
in 19g parts of New Spain, lying under the ſame Parallels of 
ricude, 


Soil, ] This Iſland {one above Eight Leagues in _ and Five in 


he lan Commodities. ] The. chief Commodities of this Iſland, are Sugars, 


dico, Cotton-Wooll, Ginger, Log-wood, Fuſtick, Lignum Vite, Mr. 
d rhoſe in ſuch abundance, that fome Hundred Sail of Ships do yearly 
eve their Loadings here. | 


moſt 


refore Rarities.) In the Iſland of Barbado's are Ants of a very big ſize, 


o build their Neſts with Clay and Lome, againſt the Body of a Tree 
Wall of an Houſe ; and that to the higneſs of ordinary Bee-hives 

le divided into a great many Cells. (2.) Here are ſome Snakes of a 
ſiderable length and bigneſs, that frequently ſlide up and down the 
all of an Houſe, and out of one Room into another with wonderful 
ity of Body. (3-) The Water of that Rivulet (commonly call'd 
6% River.) hath upon its Surface in many Places a certain Oily Sub- 
þ G88 2 unte, 
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they fly. 


None. N * 
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ſtance, which being carefully taken off, and kept a little time, is fd 
burn in Lamps like ordinary Oil. (4.) Here are divers large and hideqy 
Caves, (ſome of which are big enough to contain Five hundred ty 
and ſeveral remarkable Trees, particularly the Calibaſh, Palmete, Rus 
and that which goes by the Vulgar Name of the Poyſon- Tree. (S.) Amy 
ſome rare Inſects to be ſeen upon this Iſland, we may reckon thy 
ſmall Flies, (rerm'd Cayouyou_) moſt obſervable ;. and that chiefly | 
their Wings, which give a mighty Luſtre in the Night-time uh 


Archbi chopꝛicks, &c. ] Archbiſbopricks, Biſhopricks, Univerſiti 


Manners.) The Inhabitants of this Ifland (excluding the Nen 
being moſily Engliſh, are much the ſame in Behaviour and Manner 
living, with thoſe here in England. 


Language.] What was ſaid of rhe Inhabitants in reſpe& of Mane 
the fame may be affirm'd of them in Point of Language. As fort 
Negroes, the generality of them (if any conſiderable time upon t 
Iſland) do alſo underſtand and ſpeak Engliſh. 


8 This Iſland, belonging to the Crown of England 
ruf d by a particular Governor appointed and ſent thither by His Mad 
the, King of Great Britain. He with his Council do diſcuſs all Matten 
Nr erg „and the better to quell any Inſurrection that may be n 
| L pec 


lo 


tally by the Slaves) he ſtill keeps a Standing Militia, confiftin; 
wo Regiments of Horſe, and Five of Foot, always in readineſs u 
a call, The Laws by which this Ifland is governed, (except ſome! 
As which immediately concern the Plantation) are the ſame with th 
of England. The Iſland being divided into Four Circuics, in each of th 
is eſtabliſh'd an Inferior Court of Judicatory for hearing all manne 
Civil Cauſes : from which Courts, Appeals may be made to the Supt 
Court; and for due Adminiſtration of Juſtice in Criminal Matters, 
are yearly held Five Seſſions When there appears a real Necetit 
making new Laws, (which muſt never contradict thoſe of Englan« at 
abroparing old ones, the Governor calls an Aſſembly for that eud. T 
Aſſembly reſembles in ſome manner our £ngliſh\Parliament ;, tor the 
vernor being reckon'd Supreme, thoſe of his Council are as ſo . 
peers : and Two Burgeſſes choſen out of each Pariſh, repreſcat! 


E. 
: 


Do@; of the People. 


Terms.) Bejigi 
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8 fir f 
ic Religion. ] The Engliſh here reſiding, make Profeſſion of the ſame 
Mein with thar generally own'd, and by Law eſtabliſh'd in England, 
Rove: for the Negroe-Slaves, their Lot hath Hitherto been, and ſtill is, to 
Ame ſuch Chriſtian Maſters, who ſufficiently declare what Zeal they have 
\ thal 


their Converſion, by unkindly uſing a ſerious Divine ſome time ago 
hen only propoſing to endeavour the fame. Im very ſenſible of a 
ar Opinion hitherto current among our Engliſh Planters, viz. That 
ves do ceaſe to be Slaves when once Bapt ix d. Bur how current ſoever 
ch an Opinion hath heretofore bzen, and may ſtill obtain with ſome z 
hut a Groundleſs Imagination, and a Yulgar Error at beſt, For there's 
> Law either in the Old or New Teſtament againſt Slavery in general; 
rany Inhibition of Chriſtian Slaves in particular, in the whole Body 
the Civil Law; fo far as I can learn from thoſe, whoſe Studies bend 
at way. Beſides, If Oneſimus was a Slave (as all agree) would not 
Paul in his Epiſtle have told Philemon, Thar 'twas againſt the Chri- 
jan Law to keep ſuch ? But we find that the Strain of that Epiſtle runs 


rWays. 
Manner thc ) 


$ fort 


pont $ 8. The Lucayes. 


HE Lucayes (ſo call'd from Lucayone, the biggeſt of em all) are 


nglans | thoſe ſeveral Iſlands lying North of Cuba and Hiſpaniola: They 
Is Mak long moſtly to the Spaniards, and the chiet of them 

{atrers 

1 Bahama eee, I 

neſs ut Luicayone IE: | New Providence | Extended from the 
ſome | Cignateo — 


wich th 
1 of tht 
manne! 
e Supa 
rers, | 


7 rida, to the N. of 
* Hiſpaniola. 
Samana —— — 


(Maiaguana — 


Elutheria —- w 1 
re thoſe of Guanahanj ) * Th Salvador — b E. of Tegeita in Ho- 
| 
J 


eceſſij Or cheſe Iſlands, Bahama may be reckon'd the molt remarkable, and 
gland at chiefly for the famous rapid Channel between that Itland and the 
11d, lain, through which the Spaniſh Fleers uſually paſs in their return 
or the From Mexico ro Europe. A Paſſage equally fatal to the Spaniard, as for- 


1s ſo it 


unate to the Engliſh, Fatal to the former tor ſome dreadful Shipwrecks 
xrefentl 


uſtain'd therein; and fortunate to the latter, for vaſt quantities of Plate 
cover d by skilful Divers. This Iſland is alſo obſervable for ſeveral 
ncommon Inſects found upon it, particularly the Bahama-Spider al- 
eady mention'd, Page 361. e 
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as Ke IS little Cluſter of Iſlands (lving about Five hund 


muda; by the French, Bermudes, by the Spaniards, Germans, u 


: Shipwreck near to them, Ann) 1609. 


- with frightful Claps of Thunder, and Flaſhes of Lightning. So heal 
ful are theſe Iſlands to breath in, that their Inhabitants (now in num 
about Four or Five thoutand) are ſeldom viſited with Sickneſs, and g 
perally arrive to a good old Age. The oppoſite Place of the Glove! 


$ 9. The Sotovento. 


T HE Sotovento Iſlands, are thoſe lying along the Northern Coaſt 
| Terra Firma. They belong moſtly to the Spaniards, and recei 
the Title Sotovento ("quaſi ſub vento) from them, becauſe they appear 
the Leeward of their Flect coming down betore the Wind to ee t 
Gulf of Mexico. The chief of ſuch Iſlands, 


Trinidada 4 
Margarita — — 
a Tortuga —— 
Are thoſe J Orchilla —— 5 ound from E. 
of Rorca —— „„. 
Bonayre —— | 
Curacao —. — 
(Or 1ba— — — — 


Trinidada (term d by the Natives Samſonate ) 1s obſervable for bei 
a noted place of Bartery between the Inhabitants of New Spain, 
thoſe of Peru. And Margarita is much frequentcd upon the acc unt. 
Pearl Fiſhery, from whence it derives irs Name. The reſt are not N 
any great moment. eatu 


$ 10. Bermudas. 


Leagues Eaſt of Florida) is term'd by the Ttaſians, l 


Engliſh, Bermudas. So call'd from one ohn Bermudas, a Sp:niara, u 
made the firſt Diſcovery of them. They are orherways term d the 50 
mer Iſlands, from Sir George Summers, an Engliſhman, who ſuf 


Fir. ] The Air of theſe Iſlands is reckon'd extraordinary healthful 
breath in, the Sky being almoſt always ſerene and ſmiling. Bur wie 
overcaſt at any time, then they're ſure of a terrible Tempeſt, attend 


Bermul 
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nud as, is that part of the vaſt Eaſt-Indian Ocean, lying between 134 

j 138 Degrecs of Longirude, with 32 and 35 Degrees of South 
titude. 


Loaſt Soil.) The Soil of theſe Iſlands has been hitherto reckon'd very 
recent and ferril, yielding the Labourer Two Crops a Tear; and the Ara- 
"2 WP Ground is of ſuch an excellent Mould that it affords neither Sand, 


ines, Peebles, nor Stones ſo hard as are fit ro grind Knives. But how 
h and plentiful ſoever theſe Iflands have been heretofore, they are 
upon the declining hand, and growing a- pace both poor and barren. 
r which is commonly aſſign'd a two-fold Reaſon, viz. (1.) The Fall 
their Cedars which formerly did ſhelrer their Fruit from hurtful 
inds, whereas now they're continually blaſted, (2.) A certain Worm 
Ant which has lately bred ſo much among them as to conſume the 
ateſt part of their Corn. The length of the Days and Nights in Ber- 
das, is the ſame as in the Northmoſt parts of Florida, they both lying 
ler the ſame Parallels of Latitude. 


Commodities.) The chief Commodities of theſe Iſlands, are Oranges, ; 
or heul chineel, Tobacco, Cedar-Wocd, ſome Pearls, and Amber-Gris in f 
ain, ¶iſiderable quantity, Cc. 1 
cum | 4 
e not WVBarities. ) Obſervable are theſe Iſlands for nouriſhing no venomous 4 

earure, none ſuch being found upon them, nor able to live if brought 4 


ther, Here indeed are many Spiders, but thoſe no ways poiſonous x 1 
{ very remarkable for their Webs, having the reſemblance of Raw- * 
, and woven fo ſtrong, that little Birds are ſometimes entangled in 

Im. (2.) If Wells are dug in Bermudas above the Surface of the ſur- 

nding Ocean, the Water 1s ſweet and freſh; but if lower, then ſalt 

brackiſn; and all of them have ſome ſenſible Flux and Reflux with 

2 Sea, (3.) Upon rhe Coaſt of theſe Iſlands, is ſometimes taken that 

arkable Fiſn, term'd the File-Fiſh; being ſo call'd from a part of his 

k-Bone, which hath the exact reſemblance of a File. 


Irchbiſhozicks, &c. ] Archbiſhopricks, Biſkopricks, Univerſities 
Ine. 


hund 
ns, l 
ns, 1 
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he $1 
ſuffer 
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Manners.) The Inhabitants of theſe Iſlands being Engliſh, are 
ch che ſame in Manners and Way of living, with thoſe here in 


gland. | 
Af 


Language.] What was ſaid of the Inhabitants of Bermudas in 
pet of Manners, the ſame may be affirmed of them in Point of 


uage. 
Government. 


| F 
K 


4 
* 
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art 


© Government.) Theſe Iſlands being wholly ſubject, and of erh 

longing to the Crown of England, are rul'd by a particular Governgry 

pointed and ſent thither by the King of England, 
Arms.] | 


Religion.) The Religion here eſtabliſh'd, and publickly profeſyq, 
the Proteſtant, according tothe Reformation of the Church of England 


d 11. Terra del Fungo. 


HIS is a large Triangular Iſland (or, as ſome think, ſeveral)! 
T ing on the South part of America, and ſeparated from the my 
Continent by the Screights of Magellan. It's call'd by the Name 
Terra del Fuogo, becauſe (it ſeems) the firſt Diſcoverers thereot did d 
ſerve ſome particular Pulcan)'s upon it. Our Knowledge of chis Ila 
and irs Inhabitants, is, at beſt, but very uncertain ; almoſt every ne 
Adventurer in theſe Parts cf the World, giving us a new Relariong 
things. Whoſoever therefore deſires a certain or ſatisfactory Accou 
muſt defer his Enquiry to the better Diſcovery of After: times. 


And ſo much for America, and its Iſlands, 


it ll. ee a” 


PPENDIX, 


Comprehending 


eral) 
Ne ma 
Name 


\ brief Account of the European 
„ Plantations in Aſa, Africk, and 
America. As alſo ſome Reaſonable 
co Propoſals for the Propagation of 

che Bleſſed Goſpel in all Pagan 


Countries. 


running over the various Diviſions of Aſa, Aſrick, and America 
[ have (under the Title of Government) tranſiently mention'd thoſe 
principal Kingdoms or States in Europe, who are moſtly concern d 
thoſe Countrles; but ſince a more particular Account af the ſame is 
fird by ſome, I ſhall endeavour co do it in theſe following Lines, 
d then (by way of Concluſion to the whole Trearife) ſnall fubjoin 
me Propoſals for the Propagation of the Bleſſed Goſpel in all Pagan 
untries. To return to the firſt; 


he chief of che European Nations, who have any Footing in A ſia, 
Africk, and America, arc theſe following, viz; 


A! The Engliſb, The French, 
The Spaniards, The Dutch, 


The Portuguexe, The Dares. 


Of all theſe in Order. 
N hh 8 1. To 
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§ 1. To the Engliſh belong 


Part] 


— 
1 428 . 
©. br anitrnys. anon 

a— —— 


* 2 — Rl. 
— — 8 =. — 
2 0 
n 
„ — Py . 


8 - 
= lie” - 


het St. George { aliter Madraſſipatam) on Coaſt Cormande!, 
Bombay Caſtle and Iſland, on the Weſt Coaſt of Decan. 
Caracal | 
J Trimly-Watch———— 
| Trimly-Baſs | 
| | Port Nova 
N Fort St. Davids 
\ 1 d | * On Coaſt Cor mandel. 
0 3 Manyetckpatam —— 
. D 4 prom 4 — | 
KY = -Pettipoli 
1 Maſſalipatam 
1 Madapollam | 
1 N Viceagaparam 7 
NP | Bengal 
1 Hugly 
Wi: | Balleſore ? 
At AT -—— "om pin the Gult of Bengal. 
5 rade | d. C 
Þ# or Facto-A 5 BY 
BJ TIES Tutta Nutta 
a * Pattana 2 
3 Cambaya . 
* S .— In the Magul's Empire. 
Wh Amadarad 
Yak Baroch 
1 Callicut 
A -20 | Carnar 
Wi Guſſarat 
* Cambaia 
1 Batticullay the Coaſt of Malabar. 
ww Durnoſotonam 
8 Tully Cherey 
4 $ Beattaer 
$4 Bringon 
II. Dabul in Decon. 
41 
1 
| 
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—— 


Mackhulls om. 

6 N 

—— In Arabia Felix, 
| Durge — 

Doffare — 
Aden —— 
Iſpahan — 
Gombroone = 74. 
Ns — In Perſia 
Smyrna 1n Natolia, 
Aleppo in Syria. 

Achem — Fr, 
Indrapong —— -——- 
Bengalis — — 
Fambee 
rade yer Banna — — 
Bo | Ever Dichets Pla the Iſland re. 
ries at Tryamong ———— 
Eppou 
Bancoula — 
Silabar — 5 
Peque 
Tinnacoreʒk the Malay - Coaſt. 
Cudda 
Tungueen— 
Canton — bl. 
Emoy In China, 1 
Hock ſieu- 
Teſiampoo-Coaſt — } 
San . pln the kingdom of Slam, 
| Mindano in the Iſland Min lano. 

Borneo in the Iſland Borneo. | 
Fudda upon the Red Sea, E 
Macaſſar in the Iſle Celebes, but now expelPd, 
(Bantam in Java, till expell'd by the Dutch, 1682. 
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' CTangier on the Coaſt of Barbary near the Straits; but now dem 


lithed. 
The Iſland of S. Helena, Weſt of Ethiopia, 8 Lat. 16 Degr, 


(Charles Fort upon an Iſland in the River Gambia, 
Sierra d Leon upon Bence Iſland, Lat. 8 d. 10 m. N.. 


Serbera River } n che Coaſt Malguztte, 


8 

D Druwyn ——— 
= Rio d' St. Andro 
—— 


Jeaque Feaque——— On the Quaque Coaſt, 
C. St, Appolonia — To 
Axym in Comore-Bay. ö 
A Trade | Succunde — n 
or Facto- I Cabo Cor ſo, chief of — 
; Cries a Fredericksburg formerly Daniſh, . 

bur ſold ro the Engliſh —— $On the Golden C 
Arniſhan unfortifi d 
Annamabou — 
Aggau, of no defence —ä 
Loango —— | 
Malemba — In the Kingdom of Ly 
(Cabenda- — — 


—— 


C New . 
New Tork. — 


Penſilvania ———— 
8 3 C Eaſt —— | Particularly mentioned from Page F 
E 2 New Jerſey g _Weſt— f 0 3 78. 
-* | Maryland - — 
5 Virginia 


Carolina — 
| LAS allo they poſſeſs Port Nelſon in Hudfo's Bay. 


' 


# 


\L 


art II. 
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{Newfoundland i in part. 


Jamaica, one of the greater Antilles, . 
Bermudas, lying E. of Florida. 


New — one of the Lucajos, 
| Long Iſland, hang 6. of New Tok 


Many | Anguilla 
Iſlands, } Berbada — ä 
particu-<, St. Chriſtophey— — 
larly | Nevis — | _—_ 
thoſe of | Antego — — [Ten of the Caribes 
| Monſerr at — eP Iſlands, | 
Dominica - — 
St. Vincent 
Barbadoes - | 
| (Tobago — 3 ; 7 4 
Some Settlements Surinam On the Coaſt of Terra 
Lat Marone Firma. ; 


§ 2. To the Spaniards belong 


Luconia 
Tandayt — — 


0 Mindano Six of the Philiypin, and moſt of 


Mindore 
Panay 
The Trade on che Weſt Coal of Africa, 


The Canary Iſlands, particularly mentioned, Page 344 
Mexico. 


"New Spain, whoſe Parliaments Guadalajara. 
(Guatimala. 

A conſiderable Part of New Mexico, 

St. Auguſtins a 

St. Mibthews——— 2 orice, 


0 Juan — the reſt. 


Terra Firma, whoſe Parliaments ar — 


| | Nuilo, 
ern, whoſe Parliamenss are: Lima. 


De ia Plata, 
Chili. 2 


great part of Paraguay, 
FCuba. 


Several Iflands, | mug thoſe 4 — 
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$ 3. To the Portugueze belong 


(Several Factories in Perſia. | 
—_ _ = SUpon the Canes. 

Chaul, a „r 

Maſſagan, a little village 

The 5 — © F . = O 


of X Caranga 
Elephanta Ifland, near that of Bombay. 


Goa, with her Fortreſſes and adjacent Iſlands = - 
9 


& | Din Iſland and City near Cuxarat. 
* Macao, upon the Coaſt of China. 
iS | The Fort Larentoque, in the Iſland Solor, E. of Flores, 

Much of Timor, one of the Molucco Iſles. 

Aracan | 
| Pegu — 
| * In Peninſula Indiz extra Gangem. 
The | Cambidia —— 


Trade or A Golcond 
Factories | Agra 
Cat Amadabat —— 15 

Cambaia — . 
Surat P Already mentioned. 
Baroch 


i Bengala — 


CMazagan, in the Kingdom of Morocco, 

Some Forts on the River S. Domingo, in the Country of the Falifei 
Cuinea. 

Some Forts on the Coaſts of 2 Congo. 


A great part of the Coaſts A 225 3 


The Trade of the E. Count. from the Cape Good Hope to the R. Sth 
Illes of Cape Verde. 
The Madera's. 
Several Iſlands, viz, 8 e Lat. oo. 
| Ille ae Prince —— 7 ce. 
( 7. de Ferdinarda Poo N. E. of "TY 


| 


In Africa, 


ral 


nAmerica 
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js the Coaſt of Braſil divided into many Caprainſhips. 


Eſtero 
— Towards the Mouth of the River Amazon. 


cagemine— 


2 


$ 4. To the French belong 


3 In the Mogul's Empire. 
The Iſland of St. Maria lying South-Weſt of Goa. 
rms hem in he Kingdom of Siam, 


The Iſland of Faua. 


Fort Dauphin in Madagaſcar. 
Senega (N. of Cape Verde) the chief French Factory in Africa. 
. Senega. 
A Trade upon the River + e 
Ruſiſque near Cape Verde. 
As alſo at 3 Seſtre — Nn Gaines. 


C Montreal —7 
The Three Rivers 8 Canada. 
Quebeck — — 
Tadonſack, and ſome other Places on the River St. Laurence. 
A grea 2. of Nova Scotia. 
Bay Plaſenſa — 
by Bar 1 Nun Newfoundland. 
Fort St. Louis in the Iſland Cayene, lying E. of Guyana. 
0 Several Forts on the Coaſt of Carihana. 


"St. Bartholomew. 
Sancta Crux. 
St. Martin. 
Guadaloupe. 

Le Deſiree. 
Among { Maria Galant s. 
the An- & Les Saintes. 
tilles. Martinico, 

St. Alo ſia. 
Granada. 
Domingo in Part. 
I Grenadins. 

W La Tortue. 
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55. To the Dutch belong 
T Tuticoriu — 
Negapatam- | 
| Karkall Con the Coaſt Cormandel. 
Fort Gelders a 
Pallecate - | 
Malacca. 
Ceylon, 
| Several Forts in Java. 1 22 
S | And moſt of the Moluccoes, though of right th 
= belong to the Engliſh, | | 
* Perſia 
The Mogul's Empire. 
Cormandel. 
Malabar. 
8 Siam, 
Faftories | alacca. 
ar many J Sumatra. 
iP a - 5 
Java. 
Celebes. 
Borneo. ; 
Arabia. : 
"Arguin — ik | 
| _ wi | pacar Cape Verde, 


E 4 St. Maurice in Madagaſcar. 
2 


Many Forts in Congo. 
Some near the Cape of Good Hope. 


Boutrou - 
. \ Commend formerly Engliſh ——— 
F. _— St. George de'! Mina, chief of all COn the Goldel 
__ viz, ) Maurea or Fort Naſſau f Coaſt: 
L*, * Cormantyn formerly Engliſ 
Crevicæur 


N 


The City of Coro in the North of Terra Firma. 
Some Forts on the Coaſt of Ghana. 


Querijao ) | 
Aruba — — CThre of the Sofovento Iſlands, 
Bon Airy — | 
Saeed 1 Iro of the Caribets near S. Crux. 


$6. 
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$ 6. To the Danes belong 


Frankebar 
n Aſia Dansburg 


the Coaſt of Cormandel, 


Africa is Chriſtianburg or S. Franciſco Xavier in Guinea. 
1 America is New Denmark in the North part thereof, 


Theſe are the chief of the European Plantations in Aſia, Africh and 
merica : and to theſe we might have here added the late Settlement of 
e Scots at Darien, had not that Unfortunate Colony met with repeated 
iſmal Diſaſters. Now follows the latter part of the Appendix, containing 


ne Reaſonable Propoſals for the Propagation of the 
Bleſſed Goſpel in all Pagan Countries: eſpecially 


thoſe adjacent to the Engliſh Plantations in North 
America. 


D what hath been briefly ſaid in the foregoing Treatiſe, concerning 
) the State of Religion in all Countries of the World, it may ſuffici- 
dy appear in general, Thar the Chriſtian Religion is of a very ſmall 
tent, if exactly compar'd with thoſe many and vaſt Countries wholly 
erſpread with groſs Idola ters, numerous Mahometans, and many 
hers, who either know not, (or at leaſt) own not, the Bleſſed Meſſias. 
t more particularly, this great and ſad Truth may farther appear by 


e following Calculation, ingeniouſly made by ſome, who dividing the 
abited World into thirty Few, do find that —_ 


Golde rx Blind and groſs 1dolaters, 


VI | Jews, Turks and Saracens, 
II of em are poſſeſs d by& Thoſe of the Greek Church. 


Church of Rome. 
II | | Thoſe of Proteſtant Communion, | 
Thus Chriſtianity taken in its largeſt Latitude, bears no greater Pro- 


tion, to the other groſly falſe Religions, than Five to Twenty five. 
is melancholy Conſideration doth force me to bewail that woful 
dect of che beſt Part of che Chriſtian Church, for not being ſo 


wy Ii i diligent 
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diligent as others are, in endeavouring to aboliſh Heatheniſh 14, 
latry, and that moſt lamentable Ignorance, which as yet over-ſhadoy. 
eth ſo great a part of the inhabited World. Its undoubredy 
well known, that the effectual Performance of ſuch a Work x 
this, would requite no incconfiderable Stock of Money ( it bein 
now impracticable to make Solemn Miſſions, or qualifie Men for then, 
without conſiderable Charges) and yer a ſufficient Fund might he þ 
eaſily rais d, that none could reaſonably complain of the Burden, 
ſhould the following Propoſals be ſo happily made, as to meer with! 
due Reception. Le 


“Did every Free-holder of the Three Kingdoms, advance only fr 
* One Year the Five hundredth part of his Yearly Incomes : Did th 
„ Merchants of this great City (who are particularly concern i 
* our Foreign Plantations, and daily imploy great multitudes of Pan * 
“Slaves in their Service) allow the Two hundredth part of One Ye 
„ Gain: And finally, did the Clergy of the Three Kingdoms (what 
Zeal in ſuch a Matter would probably tranſcend others) approptim 
*© ro this pious Uſe, One hundredth part of their yearly Revenues. I ſq 
* did Prieſt and People thus unanimouſly combine together in a 
© rying on this moſt Chriſtian Defign ; what an eaſy matter wer 
it ina ſhort time, to raiſe ſuch a Fund of Money, that the Annu 
e Intereſt thereof might ſufficiently ſerve to ſend yearly ſome Pia 
and Able Divines into all Quarters of the World? And fince Ratio 
* Methods might be taken, to have ſeveral Pagan Tongues taught 
* our own Ifland; a conſiderable part of the aforeſaid Money mig 
© be likewiſe imployed ro educare a competent number of youly 
Students of Theology in theſe Foreign Languages, which num 
being ſtill continued, would ſerve (as a choice Nurſery) to afford! 
« conſtant ſupply of able Men, who might Yearly go abroad, and 
* ſufficiently qualified at their firſt arrival, to undertake that ge 
Work for which they were ſent. 


Bur fince the latter Part of the foregoing Propoſal (which impon 
that Europeans might learn ſome of the preſent Indian Languages) doi | 
ſeem impraQicable to ſeveral, by reaſon of the prodigious mult, 
of thoſe Pagan Tongues, and their vaſt variety of quite differen; 
Dialects: (eſpecially choſe now in uſe among the uncivilized Nati 
of North America) Then we may follow the Example of in: 
« Ancient Romans, whoſe Endeavour and Intereſt it was to exten 
« their own Language with their Conqueſts; and ſo extinguiſh .,; 
<« proceſs of time, the very Diale& of the Conquered. Did we ti 
& jn all Parts of our Weſtern Empire, [which might probably Ek» 
« accompliſht in a few Generations, by - duly a hie 


Wo Hundreds of Chriſtians to live among the Natives, and thoſe to 
don. . endeavour in the moſt alluring manner to inſtruct the younger ſort 
ech of che Indians in the Engliſh Tongue] Then in the next or fol- 
ik lowing Age we might addreſs our ſelves to thoſe blind Gentiles in 
bee our own Language, and ſo inſtilling in them by degrees, the Prin- 
bew ciples of Chriſtianity, might thereby in a ſhort time, bring in many 
be . Thouſands of Souls to the Sheepfold of the Paſtor and Biſhop 


of our Souls. I think it needleſs to expreſs how commendable 
wi ch 2 Deſign would be in it ſelf; and how deſirable the Promoti- 
u thereof ſhould be to all who ſtile themſelves Chriſtians, of what 
arty or Profeſſion ſoever they are. And I humbly ſuppoſe it might 
ge a Work (if unanimouſly minded by Chriſtians) more becoming 
he Followers of the Prince of Peace, than to be Abettors of the 
* requent Jarrs and Broils of Chriſtendom, Beſides, there's certainly 
y othing that could prove more beneficial to the Publick Good of 

his Nation, and particular Intereſt of the Crown of England; for did 
oft (or many) of the Natives underſtand or ſpeak our own Language, 
hen might we not thereby more exactly diſcover the In- land Parts 
1 theſe Countries, and with greater Security improve them to the 
in Sreateſt Advantage? Might we not thereby make multitudes of idle, 
andring Indians, very uſeful ro our Engliſb Colonies ? and then chiefly 
ploy Europeans for the Guard and Safety of the Country, Yea, 
e Haid many of the Natives but tolerably underſtand and ſpeak the 
Ration wzliſh Tongue; then might we not (in all humane Appearance) civilize 
em intirely in a ſhorr time, and ſo add many Thouſands of new 
meg ec Subjects to the Engliſh Empire? All which are morally im- 

ang oſſidle now to be done; ſince the numerous Dialects of their barba- 
nume dus Targon, together with their own Barbarity, are as ſo many Barr 
affort inſt ſuch Undertakings, 


Great Sira, 

Pardon theſe Propoſals here offer'd to the ſerious Conſideration of 
b oſe whom they chiefly concern; and give me leave to declare un- 
NIP you how infinitely it would tend to the Glory of God, the Good 
| his Church, and Honour of our Nation; did we ſincerely endea- 
dur to extend the Limits of our Saviour's Kingdom, with thoſe of 
r new Dominions ; and to ſpread the true Reform'd Religion, as far 
Natit the Engliſh Sails have done for Traffick. With what Anxiety of 
ad, and Fatigue of Body, do we pierce into the remoteſt Coun» 


exe es of che World? And all to heap up a little White and Yellow 
guild! arth, or to purchaſe ſome things (call'd Precious by Man) which 
we U oſtracting humane Fancy] do differ nothing from common Pibble 
ably 8 "ones; and >" what a ſupine neglect dorh attend us, in doing tag 
* ich would bring more Honour to our Holy Religion, and prove at 
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428 
laſt more profitable to our ſelves, than the actual Poſſeſſion of 1 


Each Convert is a Conqueſt. 


An Appendix. Patt I 


the Treaſures in the Univerſe! What a lamentable thing is it! Thy 
thoſe very Indians who border upon the Engliſh Pale (not to menu 
ſome Thouſands of Negroes who ſlave in our Service) ſhould till qu. 
tinue in moſt wrerched Ignorance, and inſtead of Knowing and Wy. 
ſhipping the True God, ſhould as yer reverence not only Stocks 1 
Stones, A alſo adore the Devil himſelf ! Chriſtians ! Shall we oy 
and thirſt after their Talents of Gold, and yet keep hid in a Naykh 
that Talent entrufted to us? Shall we greedily bereave them of thei 
Precious Pearls, and not declare unto them the Knowledge of the Peg] 
of Price? No! no! Let us not act as others have done, in making bil 
our God, and Gain the ſole Deſign of our Trading. But let us effocul 
improve thoſe choice Opportunities (now in our hands) for the ſinguly 
Glory of our great God, and of Feſus Chriſt, our Bleſſed Redeene, 
And let our Planters duly conſider, That to extirpate Natives, is rather 
a ſupplanting than planting a new Colony; and that its far more hs 
nourable to overcome — in one, than to deſtroy a thouſand Pam 


binder. 
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"Compleat Collection of the Hiſtorical, Political and Miſcellaneoy 

Works of John Milton; both Engliſh and Latin: With ſome Pape 
never before Publiſh'd. In Three Volumes. To which is prefix the 
Life of the Author; containing, beſides the Hiſtory of his Works, ſee 
rat extraordinary Characters of Men and Books, Sects, Parties and Oyj 
nions. Amſterdam, 1698. Folio. 

The General Hiſtory of England, both Eccleſiaſtical and Civil ; fi 
the earlieſt Accounts of Time to the Reign of his preſent Majeſty Kin 
William the Third. Taken from the moſt ancient Records, Manuſcrigy 
and Printed Hiſtorians. With Memorials of the moſt Eminent Perſon 
in Church and State. As alſo the Foundations of the moſt noted Mons 
ſeries, and both Univerſities. In Four Volumes in Folio, By Jam 
Tirrell, Eſq; | 

The Hiſtory of Philoſophy : Containing the Lives, Opinions, Action 
and Diſcourſes of the Philoſophers of every Sect. IIluſtrated with th 
— of divers of them. By Tho, Stouly, Eſq, The Third Edition, 
Folio. 

_—_— Collections, the Third and Fourth Parts, in Four Volum: 
in Folio, | 

Geography Rectified: Or, a Deſcription of the World, in all is 
Kingdoms, Provinces, Countries, Iſlands, Cities, Towns, Seas, Rivet 
Bayes, Capes, Ports; their Ancient and Preſent Names, Inhabitan 
Situations, Hiſtories, Cuſtoms, Governments, Cc. As alſo their Com 
modities, Coins, Weights and Meaſures; Compared with thoſe ar Ln 
don. Illuſtrated with Seventy eight Maps. The Fourth Edition, enix: 
ged. To which is added a compleat Geographical Index to the wholt 
Alphabetically digeſted. The whole Work performed according to tit 
more accurate Obſervations and Diſcoveries of Modern Authors. 5 
Robert Morden, 4to, 1 
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The New Deſcription and State of England: Containing the of 
e Counties of England and Wales in 53 Copper Plates; newly Deſign d 
y Mr. Robert Morden, exactly Drawn and Engraven by the beſt Artiſts; 
e ſeveral Counties deſcrib'd, the Account of their ancient and modern 
ames, Soil, former and preſent Inhabitants, their Number, Rarities, 
arker-Towns, and Days whereon the Markers are kept, Hundreds, Ri- 
ers, Bays, Harbours, Bridges, Minerals, Commodities, Number of 
cres, what Proportion each Country pays to the Land-Tax, Archbi- 
opricks, Biſhopricks, Cathedrals, Pariſh-Churches, Schools, Hoſpitals, 
ads and Diſtances, Roman Ways, Poſt-Towns, Men of Note, memora- 
le Battels and Actions, the Houſes of the Nobility and Gentry, an Ac- 
punt of Fairs, cc. The Second Edition. To which are added new 
ad exact Liſts of che Houſe of Peers and Commons, of the Lord Lieu- 
nants of each County, of the Army, Navy, Officers and Offices, and 
| Perſons in Places of Truſt, belonging to this Kingdom. 8vo. 

A Practical Grammar; or the Eaſieſt and Shorteſt Way to initiate 
dung Children in the Latin Tongue; by the Help whereof a Child of 
yen Years Old may learn more of the Grounds of that Language in 
hree Months, than is ordinary learnt in One Year's Space by thoſe of 
eater Age in common Grammar Schools. Publiſhed for the Uſe of 
Ich as love not to be tedious. 8 vo. 

A General Treatiſe of the Reduction of the Exchanges, Monies and 


| 


/ 


and 


| 1 l Species of moſt Places in Europe, in Two exact Tables: The Firſt 
Ars. ntaining the Reduction of Exchanges, according to the Par; with the 
— ofits and Loſſes, according to the rifing and falling of the Exchange. 


he Second containing the Reduction of Monies of each Place (according 
their real intrinſick Value) into that of all the other Places here treated 
wich a brief Explication of the ſaid Tables in an Alphabetical 
der. Newly publiſh'dat Amſterdam, with the Privilege of the States 
Holland and Weſt-Friezeland, and now made Engliſh. 80. 

The Hiſtory of the Reign of Lewis XIII. King of France and Navarre, 
Three Volumes, 12mo. 

Engliſh Exerciſes for School Boys to tranſlate into Latin: Comprizing 
| the Rules of Grammar, and other neceſſary Obſervations ; aſcending 
adually from the meaneſt to higher Capacities. By J. Garretſon. The 
inth Edition. 

School of Manners. By the ſame Author. 
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